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A, CQKCrUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I- i^dckj^round Sungnary 

The Hctiakatla Indian Coirsnunlty is located on Annette Island 
In the Alaskan panhandle about 700 iniles north of Seattle. The economy 
of Meclakatla has traditionally been based on saltnon fishing and process' 
in^- The community has operated its cpwn cannery since 1921* This one- 
resource economy has been subject to variation In the quantity of fish 
available from year to year and highly seasonal employment, largely limited 
to the brief suntmer inonths of the fishing season* Other resources of the 
Island are titiiber and minerals, but until recently, these resources u^ere 
totally untapped for development purposes- 

Since 1966, the Economic Development Administration has approved 
four public works projects on Annette Island* These projects have contrib- 
uted -o the establishment of a timber Industry, and will permit greater 
exploitation of the marine life in the waters surrounding the Island* A 
pier for oceangoing vessels was a mandatory component of any effort to 
utilize the islai^d*s timber for economic purposes* Without this EDA pro- 
ject, there would be efficient way to ship logs and other wood products 
from Annette to world ir.trkets^ A complementary EDA project provided for a 
ramp addition to the dock wtilch pennits efficient loading and unloading of 
barges, a primary means of transporting goods In Southeastern Alaska* A 
tblrd project funded a cold storage plant to be used In conjunction with 
the existing cannery* This facility will have the effect of lengthening 
the fishing season, and diversifying the fish crop which can be profitably 
processed for markets The fourth EDA project, yet to be completed, will 
provide the community with an adequate water distribution system. This is 
particularly needed to improve fire protection, both as a means to Insure 
the safety of the existing community and its economy, and as an asset neces^ 
sary to attract new Industry* 

The Impact of these EDA projects has been notable to date, and 
an even greater future contribution is likely^ The timber operation on 
the island is expected to generate almost ^^le million dollars in income 
in 197L, the bulk of this going to members of the local community- The 
cold storage plant Is expected to generate over $200,000 In Income In 1971, 
its first year of operation^ Future expansion of both th^'Se operations is 
expected. Furthermore, the EDA projects have had (or will have) a positive 
influence on local infrastructure, on the capabilities and attitudes of the 
coniDMnity leadership, on the financial position of the community, and on 
community awareness of its economic resources and potentials 



Conclusions 

liDA-f inanced pid>lic works projects have had a profound effect on 
the community of Metlikatla* Before EDA involvement in the comnunlty, Li^e 
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t'Ci^itony ud-^ almosL cniircly b.ist*tl on salmon fishing and canninti* Five 
vo iti alter the prepamtiojv ot the 0KI3F> the cotnnmnity has r (I) 5in on- 
■:oint^ ATi(\ ;^ro\:in^t though by no ^Jiejns problem- free, timber industry and 
(2^ tiie capacity to >!;rtatly expand its fishing operation to a longer 
season, t noro diverge lish croi>> and Ttiore sophisticated (and taore prof- 
itable) pr^jcessinj; ceciiii''iues* An KDA-financeJ dock was a necessary in- 
p^it t!^> the growth oi the timber industry^ and an EDA-financed cold storage 
pLiui is Urgvly rospoa^ible for ihe increased sea prodticts potential of 
the cotsiruni ty . 

A r.inp AdtiitiLrr t.> the dock cjffers a service benefit to the ccm- 
nunity ^n tbjt It novj has the advantaj^e of reg\:lar barge service. This 
has b<;en reflected in less expensive consumer goods and shipping rates. 
KDA- financed tr^proveinents to the water system in Metla?catla will have a 
service impact in better and more depeitdabU* water service for both con- 
sumption and fire protection. The better fire protection insures both 
property .ind etnploytacnt . 

The total \\Dt\ c.mtribution has been $1, 239^200 in grants and 
^38l>8'^0 in loans. Il^onomic activities which are attributable to these 
projects enpU>yed 69 persons (^9 members of the Metlakatla Indian com- 
iiunity) euru^ng b7^>0/!00 f<^>37,5oO to coimnjnity members) in 1970* Addi- 
tionalK, SllOjOfJO in titirnipaJ'e fees accrued to the comtnunity as a whole^^ 
In 1971, with the expanded tirnher operation and the 'tjpening of the cold 
storage plants the income j^enerated is expected to be $1>180>000> all but 
$300>0(J0 of which will accrue to coinmunity members* Additionally^ the 
^^at^onal B<in?c of Alaska opened a branch in HeLlal<atla in 1970 which 
employs three persorts (two coitmunlty members) with a $20^000 annual pay- 
roll. While not directly attributable to any one project^ the establish- 
ment of the branch bank is attributable to the iiriproved economic condi- 
tions made possible by EDA projects* 

KDA his mjtiC A notjble contribution to the economic development 
potential Annette l^landi. IL has done this by imposing the OEDP plan- 
ning process on titc ccrinnunity> js well as by funding projects which contrib- 
tite Co th<i local economy. The OLD? required the community to face the eco- 
nomic development issues critical to the community and to develop a strategy 
to attain their development goals^^ The process of preparing and updating 
the OEDP was as imporc^nc> if not more so> than the product produced*^ EDA's 
second contribution was funding projects vhich had obvious impact and dem- 
onstrated to the conwnity the value of their previous planning^ These 
projects^ particularly the dock and the cold storage plants served as 
physical evidence of Success in the cotununity's efforts to achieve economic 
development. They .^Iso provided the community with valuable experience in 
dealing with government agencies which proved useful In dealing with other 
^i^encies and achieving other cotnnunity goals (housing> recreation^ educa^ 
tion^ infrastrticture)* 

As ^ result of the effort and successes of the past few years> 
the economic future of Metlakatla appears brighter than it did several 
years ago. At thlc point in time the setbacks of two very poor years of 
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fishing and a projected third have had a negative effect on the morale of 
the contnunity. However, the poor years have been somewhat mitigated by the 
development of the ti^nber resource ^ and the addition of the cold storage 
plant expected to lessen the effect of the expected poor 1971 fishing 
season. While tiroes are hard for the tnonient, the economic development ef- 
forts attributable to EDA have lessened the magnitude of the problem, and 
the future contribution of these projects is potentially very great, r 

The Leadership of the Hetlakatla Indian Consnunity is tmderstand- 
ably grateful for the economic'' aid which EDA has offered. Their gratitude 
is mitigated only by the problem of the additional $125,000 expended by the 
coJimuntty to cover the cost of the cold storage plant in excess of the EDA 
approved funds. The Council approved this expenditure unaware of EDA pro- 
cedures which allow for reconsideration of project costs within 30 days of 
approval in the case of low construction bids exceeding approved cost. 

The industrial development consultant for the cormtunity felt that 
the EDA application procedure was long and involved but understood the need 
for It being so. He did not mind this so much, but felt that an accelerated 
procedure should be available. For exaiuple, when a grant or other form of 
assistance is available for a specified period of time and is dependent 
upon approval of a rrlated project application to EDA, such an accelerated 
procedure Is neetied - 



3 . R econaae nd at^i ogs 

Factors impeding economic development on Annette Island are formi- 
dable. The cotimunity Is isolated from large population centers, to which it 
has no ovetland connections. It has an excessively rainy climate. The high 
cost of living requires charges for local labor greater thaft for most metro- 
politan areas in the continental United States. The community's total popu- 
lation numbers only about 1,100, and thus the available labor force is 
limited . 

Annette Islanci has exploitable resources in fish and timber, but 
little else upon which to build a stable economy. The Island has a recrea- 
tional potential but this is severely mitigated by its remote location, 
competing recreational opportunities in the surrounding Tongass xVational 
Forest, and the expense of traveling to the Island compared to that of 
traveling to other recreational areas in the United States and Canada. 

It is with these natural drawbacks that the comnunity on Annette 
Island attempts to develop a stable, viable economy. Its attraction to 
nonre source -ba sed , or '*foot loose" , Industry is practically nonexistent. 
Efforts to develop must focus on what the Island does have to offer: fish, 
timber, and posstbl/ minerals. Within these constraints, however, there 
are logical st^ps v;htch can be taken to foster the development of the ecoro- 
my on Annette Island. 
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IhtT no>:t lo^LCiil step in the deve lopiitent of cht* timber resource 
^''f Annv^LtG Island appears to be a shingle and shake iftill. Past attempts 
to develop such di\ operation on a lar^je scale have not reached fruition. 
^iou'^*verj there is presently an opportunity co develop a mill on a small 
scale. This opportunity is beiiig pursued. A shingle and shake mill would 
ott>r idditioTial tnplovKient aud further diversify Che economy. The mill 
\jculd involve loc.il people ii\ producing a finished product j whereas Alaska 
r*ri.^ce liTTiber Corporation produces only rough lumber. While Shakertown, 

drc^^jn lirr *,;hich has expressed serious interest in establishing and 
opeiMLih;?, 4 ^^Mn^lc and shake mill, has dropped from the picture for the 
T^^^ntnL, t^cre is the possibility of renewed interest on the part of the 
ilrttj t'Spectjlly i; the smaller operation can be proved viable. 

A ^..\}0V step vith respect to fishing would be the development of 
: i ^\^ hMcKcvl^s. A m jor economic problem to 'the coinmunity of Metlakat la 
i'^ tht. irre-^.tiliirity ot fishing seasons. Hatcheries can help assure a more 
even I Uy. o: fish. Private sources have expressed interest in developing 
a hatcher> at Hetlakatla, Also, EDA-funded experimentation In Puget 
Sound tnay Ler ;^reat prot:iiso for growing fish in nets. Development of 
a h.itc]iei'> Is reco^ni^ed need of the conmunity and one which is being 
ptir ^uC'd , 

^ rhird potential resource cf Annette Island is minerals. Pros- 
pectvnjM, permits can be obtained, but this resource is not beinf pursued in 
<^ir[> coortlinoted fashion. The conrnunity is aware of this potential but does 
not soen n> ccnjiider it a high priority item. Little concerted effort lias 
bc'Oi^ tfxpendcd toward mineral development. 

The impending move of the coinmercial airfield to Revillagigedo 
tsliinci represents both an economic loss and an opportunity. A number of 
j'-^bs will be lost, hIs will other community revenue. Hopwever, the commu^ 
Tiity ^,ill be leit with a first-rate field with jet aircraft capability. 
Thi^ could be used in any future direct air shipment of frozen fish to 
rrimt mjrkets m the coterminous United States, a potential of tjhich the 
coTOnunity is auare^ The field is also a possible drawing card for air- 
ork-ntt'C industry. Suggestions as to its use have included pilot train- 
in-^ ^nd a repair and maintenance facility for major carriers* The commu- 
nitv, while aware of the forthcoming move of comsmercial service, has not 
yet attacked the problem in any concerted maimer. 

<>ne problem within the community of Metlakatla which Is not 
fiilU rcc.";rii;'cd is that of economic philosophy^ Major economic compon- 
ents ^r<- CiTOunity-cwned and controlled. The cannery, the utilities 
opar.K I^-^^ts , i^nd all land on Annette Island are held communally. Land 
ha? h<.tn traditionally used by individuals by permit of the Council* 
:io lti:ul K»n the Island is privately-owned. (Recently, a lease arrangement 
va^ W^'rkoil Out for rosidentlal lots which would allow coimnercial financing 
by pt iv.:U' r^oncy l^Jnders. In tho event of default, the land and respon.-i- 
' 'Mtv H.^r the loan reverts to the Council.) A local law states that no 
1 ^1^- 1 V » i^- H 1 nny have more than one home and one busii>ess^ There is a 
\ iL^Jon in t LiKat IhT wliich is development-minded in the traditional 
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individual encrepr^^neurshlp mold. They find the qudnticacive and qitali- 
cacive land use limitations antiquated and desire changes to allow for 
private initiative. Other segments of the counnunity seek developinent more 
in tl^e conanur.al sense with developments remaining community -owned and con- 
trolled^ This conflict is particularly evident In housing, where several 
local individuals desire to construct housing for lease purposes and pri- 
vate gain. Others reject these attempts to "real estatlze" the Island. 
A few successful businessmen in Metlakatla wish to start other business 
ventures but cannot do so under existing law. The economy of the coinnu- 
nity is presently partially entrepreneurial and partially corrcnunal. As 
it develops further^ it will have to meet pressures from conflicting groups 
In the community which desire change toward both poles. 

A problem which is acknowledged by most individuals In Metlakatla> 
although not on an official level, is drinking and alcoholism. The commu- 
nity was founded with temperance as one of its basic premises. Accordingly^ 
the sale and use of liquor on Annette Island is prohibited. Expenditures 
for alcohol, therefore> take place in nearby Ketchikan and represent an 
economic drain on the conmunity. It Is likely that other purchases which 
might be made locally also go to Ketchikan on these trips. A younger^ 
less rellgiously-orlented segment of the community feels that alcoliol 
should be legalized, both to remove the "forbidden fruit" nature of drink- 
ing and to keep whatever alcohol expenditures are made in the local econo- 
my. Older, more traditional coOTnunity members stick to the prohibition 
philosophy. 

Baeed on the above constraints and opportunities > it is recom- 
mended that the Metlakatla Indian Conrounity consider the following actions: 

1. Continue to concentrate on resource"orlented development: 
further investigate the possibility of fish hatcheries^ 
preferably in conjunction with the remainder of the south- 
eastern Alaska fishing community; determine the economic 
feasibility of a shingle and shake mill and, if such a 
venture is feasible, locate the financing and managerial 
skill for development; determine the value of minerals on 
the Island for extractive operations. 

2. Recognize the philosophical differences within the community 
with regard to communal versus entrepreneurial emphasis in 
development, and establish a workable policy for reconciling 
these differences. 

3. Determine the possibilities for utilization of the airfield 
and formulate plans for its utilization which can be effec- 
tuated when control of the field reverts back to the community. 
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SETTING AND BACKGROU^jP 



1* Location 

The Annette Island Reservation includes the entire island of 
Annette^ Alaska. The island is ten milas wide> 18 miles long> and has 
a total area of 86,000 acres* The island is generally level around the 
area of Hetlakatla, the principal population center^ and in the vicinity 
of the Annette Island Airport seven miles south/ The rest of the island 
is mountainous and is largely covered with timber. 

Hetlakatla is the only incorporated municipality on the island. 
Its population is 1,100> 959 natives and 141 non-comrrtuni ty metribers. 
Hetlakatla is 15 nautical ttiiles from Ketchikan> Alaska's fourth largest 
urban area. There are about 850 residents on the island in addition to 
the population of Hetlakatla^ They are> for the tnost part> connected 
with a United States Coast Guard Station. 

MetlakaLla and Annette Island are served by two major airlines 
and a number of air charter services. Annette Island International Air- 
port handles the largest cotmnercial Jets. Hetlakatla is one hour and 15 
minutes flight from Seattle by direct jet> and just 15 minutes by air 
shuttle from Ketchikan. There is an expensive but available coranuter 
shuttle service between Ketchikan and Annette. Sea transportation to 
Annette Island is provided by the Alaska Steamship Company^ a major 
Seattle/Alaska shipping concern. The island is also serviced by several 
major barge firms. 

The climate of the area is mild, but wet, with an average yearly 
temperature of 46 degrees and an average annual rainfall of 120 inches. 



2. History 

The Metlakatla Indian Convnunity vas founded ^.n 1867 i»hen Reverend 
Uilliam Duncan, a Church of England missionary^ persuaded a group of 
Tsimpshean Indians to move from their ancestral home in British Columbia 
to Annette Islatid. The establishment of the community was based on the 
conversion of the Indian population to the Christianity of Reverend Duncan, 
who forcefully preached the tenets of his faith democracy, temperance, 
education and industriousness. The island was granted to the conmunity 
by the U. S. Congress in 1B91, and was opened to all native peoples who 
would Subscribe to Duncan's tenets^ A nuiriber of Haida, Thlinget and other 
Indians Joined the community, but the majority remained Tsimpshean. 

The spiritual and coirsnunity leadership of Reverend Duncan was 
strong> and eventually> to some, uncomiproinising and overbearing. A 
splinter group emerged, and a second church was established in the 
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coniDUnity.. The rivalry between these t\iO groups, bitter at times, remains 
a strong but diminishing factor in tlic affairs of the conmunity today.. 

The Tsimpslieans reside principally in the village of Metlakatla, 
but the Annette Islaitd Reserve belongs to the Indians in its entirety; the 
use of these lands is under the control of the Hetlakatla Indian Community 
Council. Along with the land grant of 1891, the S« Congress also 
granted \S* citizenship to the residents, as well as cercain fishing 
rights^ 



3. Rescurces and Economy 

Historically, salmon fishing and processing have been the prin-* 
cipal economic mainstays of the conmunity* A successful and profitable 
Sainton cannery, the Annette Island Canning Company, has been operated by 
the comunity since 1921. However, the activities of the cannery are 
seasonal* During the months from July to September, t^en the cannery 
is fully operational, over 250 men and women from the connanunity of 
Metlakatla are employed* 

The residents of Metlakatla own and operate about 20 well-'equipped 
seine-type fishing vessels which will employ about 175 crew taembers. 
Metlakatlans also am and operate four fish traps under special authority 
granted by the Federal Government. The fish trap is the most efficient 
and economic means of catching salmon, and the use of this device is an 
asset of considerable economic importance to Metlakatla. 

A unique aspect of the fishing operation on Annette Island is 
that the comnanity, and individuals in the conniunity, uwa and operate 
both the fishing fleet, which efficiently harvests the salmon resource, 
and the modern canning facility, whidi processes It into a valuable 
commercial product for sale throughout the country* A growing industry 
processing salmon roe is now sold in quantity for export to Japan* The 
vessels of the Metlakatla fishing fleet also range widely and fish for 
halibut during the early season. The possibility of establishing a fish 
hatchery on the island is still being pursued with the Bureau of Conwer- 
cial Fisheries, and the prospects of developing other ocean products is 
being explored with several interested firms* 

Until recently* the only other main source of emp^vyment had 
been a few jobs in retail trade and municipal services in Metlakatla. 
Some employment is generated by the International Airport seven miles 
from the village of Metlakatla. The Federal agencies operating on the 
island (U. Si Coast Guard, leather Bureau, defense installations) pro-* 
vide other employment opportunities* 

The airport was constructed before World War II* It is now the 
major cowutercial field for the Ketchikan area and is administered by the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) . Pan American Airways once oper- 
ated from the field, but closed its facility in 1^?65, with a loss of 22 
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jobs to the commanlty, Western Airlines still operates from che field and 
Alaska Airlines operates a shuttle service to Ketchikan^. Hov^ever> a new 
commercial field is presently under construction near Ketchikan which will 
replace the Annette field as the principal conmerclal field for the area. 
This will result in the loss of about 15 jobs with Western Airlines. An 
additional five to ten jobs> with the FAA and from airport concessions^ 
will also be lost. 

Timber and ininerals represent the other tvjo main resources of 
Annette Island- Over one'thlrd of Annette Island is covered with coin- 
niercial quality timber- The major species are western hemlock and Sitka 
spruce > with substantial quantities of red and yellow cedar. Total timber 
resources exceed 900>000>000 board feet. 

Diversification of the economic base of the community by tapping 
the timber resource has begun in the last few years. This was largely 
made possible by an EDA-financed docking facility for large ships> and 
a new sawmill which has been in operation since May of 1969. The sawmill 
is employing a crew of 25 men> of which 20 are local residents^ and Is 
capable of processing 15,000-20,000 board feet per year. As the logging 
program (?evelops> it is hoped th^t approximately 40 men will be employed 
for at least ten months of the year. Currently, 12 local residents are 
eniployed in logging jobs* 

The island's minerals have been surveyed and prospecting per* 
mits are available- However^ no specific program of nilneral development 
has been initiated to date. 

Outdoor recreation is one of the outstanding resources of the 
Stete of Aleska. Annette Island offers diverse hunting and fishing 
opportunities. In particular^ It Is known for fine £resh water and 
salt water sport fishing, Including flying for cutthroat and King 
salmon. The forests of Annette contain ^ large population of Sitka 
black-Lall deer> known to provide some of the most satisfying hunting 
in Alaska. Also available Is a wide variety of game birds and waterfowl. 

Pl^nnliig h^s been completed for tourism-recreation development 
of two inland lakes and eight picnic sites. The estimated cost for this 
project Is 55l>000> and includes site preparation and facility develop- 
ment at Skaters Lake and Trout Lake> plus improvements at eight picnic 
sites . 

The Metlakatla Indian Coitrounity has made noticeable progress 
in its economic development in the past several years. This progress 
is visible in the diversification of the economy into timber> and the 
broadened fishing activities made possible by the EDA-financed cold 
storage plant (which will allow for a longer fishing season and a more 
diversified fish crop). It is evident that the ability of the community 
to undertake development projects has Increased In the past five years> 
not insignificantly since the date of prepjratlon of the Overall Economic 
^ 2Jeveloptr»ent Program. 
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There have been several economic setbacks, however, princip<3't ly 
Che upcoming loss of the coKunercial airtield and two consecutive years of 
poor fisl^ing. The ".annery, which finances all municipal and coinniunity 
endeavors at the local level, has made an average of about $r.50,000 a 
year for the comnunlty and has produced over $1,000,000 in income in the 
best years. The 1959 and 1970 seasons, however, produced losses totaling 
about $300,000* Furthenrvore , 1971 is projected to be another *'id year 
producing further losses. 

The labor force of the Annette Island Reserve consists of 280 
persons (200 men and SO women), Students augment this total during the 
sunaner, and work as fishermen and in the cannery during the fishing 
season. A recent survey showed that of the available labor force, 18*5 
percent were unemployed. Of those employed, 61 percent worked nine or 
more months of the year, and 59 percent less than nine months. 
Metlakatlans willingly learn new skills and abilities. A substantial 
number have completed training courses for welders, ;nechanics and 
electronic techiiicians . 

A survey of 56 families Indicated a family income range from 
under 51,500 to $12,000 a year. The median annual family incouve was about 
$7,000. However, it should be noted with respect to all dollfir figures in 
this report that Ketchikan, and by extension Metlakatla, has a cost of 
living about 24 percent higher than that of Seattle, the nearest large 
city in the United States. 

Metlakatla does not have an elaborate goo<ls and services sector. 
There is one small supermarket and several grocery and/or general type 
,ores^ The village also has a hardware store which carries a minimal 
^ine of appliances* There is one j^estaurant, ane gas and service station, 
a combination pool hall/soda fountain, a U. S. Post Office, and a branch 
of the National Bank of Alaska. A motel at the airport was partially 
destroyed by fire and repaired as an apartment building. In the off 
season, the "Philipplno Bunk Elouse," constrticted to house Phtlipplnos 
brought in to supplement the local labor force li; Zhp sunaner. Is used 
as a hotel facility and run by the cannery. The lc^r*ii service sector 
is thus sufficient to meet the day-to-day needs of the residents of 
^fetlakatla, but is inadequate for the purchase of durable goods* Such 
purchases are generally made in Ketchikan* 



4. Trjjal Government 

The Metlakatla Indian Conmunity is organized under the Indian 
Reorganization Act ^nd is incorporated under a Federally-approved charter^ 
The governing body is a popularly-elected l5-man City Council, which 
exercises jurisdiction over all mianlcipal services and facilities, \/el- 
fare programs, distribution of tribal monies, operation af tribal enter- 
prises, and the maintenance of public services* The elected Mayor is 
the chief administrator and executive officer of the community^ Thus, 
there is a centralization of decision-making i^hich permits governiiient to 
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operate effectively and to react quickly Ko new situations as they arise. 
There are alao an electe<J Secretary, Treasurer and Acting ^tayor» 

The City Council controls land utilization vithin the muncipal'' 
Ity of Metlakatla, and has adopted a master plan for conmunlty development 
The McClakatla City Council has also assumed various other roles. Includ- 
ing that of being Che Annette Island Reserve Redevelopment Organization, 
the Metlakatla Community Action Corranittee, and the Planning Commission* 



5 . C ommunity Developnient 

The Metlakatla Cojnmunity was one of the initial 15 reservations 
untjer the OEO-EDA Selected Indian Reservation Program* The Corounlty 
Action Program has be^n funded by GEO directly through Its Washington 
Indian Desk; fuaids have been provided for a CAP administrative director, 
a local Industrial consultant, and a full-time secretary. The agency has 
also funded Suniner Head Start and Siimner Youth ProgL^ams, the Neighborhood 
YC'uth Corps, as well as a $1,000 grant for crafts development* The 
Metlakatla Community received £rom OEO an Incentive Grant of $50,000 
for Its home and land program; approximately 15 homes v^re repaired and ^ 
painted under this grant. 

Six members of the Metlakatla Indian Conwunlty Council are 
selected to form the Community Action Coiiroittee+ The purpose of this 
Cormlttee is to significantly and meaningfully Involve the poor In de- 
veloping and carrying out antlpoverty programs, as well as to plan and 
evaluate both long and short range strategies to overcome poverty in the 
cOTOimlty* 'rhls Comalttee makes recoirtnendat Ions to the Council, tjhlch 
then works with the administrative staff of OEO on any reconvoendatlons 
and follow-up required* 

Metlakatla has expanded Its contacts vlth State, Federal and 
private agencies in efforts to obtain additional services, advice and 
cooperation In local economic development activities* A HUD 701 com- 
munity planning program was financed for $27,000 througji the Alaska State 
Housing Authority* Five members of the Conmunlty Council serve as the 
Planning Ccnrailsslon to supply the 701 planner with Information concern- 
ing the cottttnunlty's wants and needs, both current and future* The hous* 
Ing In the Metlakatla Cooonunlty has b^en Improved by the addition of 30 
houses under a HUD-BXA self-help program^ Ihe Metlakatla Housing 
Authority had originally applied for over 50 middle-Income homes under 
the HIJD Turnkey program, but has been notified that there will be only 
30 homes available In the very near future* Approximately 70 lots have 
been sold to metnbets of the community, who are now awaiting the Turnkey 
housing program for middle-Income families, as well as assistance from 
the U. S. Public Health Service on the water system. Final approval 
from HUD has thus far been given for 25 units of Turnkey 111 housings 

In 1968, the ^4 Corps of Engineers authorised a planning 
grant for a new conmunity small boat harbor. Construction was approved 
In 1971, and $1,200,000 was authorised for this purpose* 
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Several miles of streets :ind roads have been built on Annette 
Island by the BIA, with :nost work completed in 1969* A BIA/State welfare 
program was initiated in the corraiumity in 1970- This program is adminis- 
cered by the CAP office, and required participants to work on coEimunity 
projects* In 1971, a ?2,000 grant was approved by the BIA for the pur- 
pose of playground developcient- The BIA has provided a $150,000 loan to 
the community for the purpose of acquiring additional fishing boats to 
supply the new cold storage plants The BIA also offers on-the-job train- 
ing monies to prospective Industries* 

Two loans have been approved by the Small Business Administra- 
tion for Metlakatlans within the past year. A third loan is currently 
being processed . 



6, The QBDP 

EBA^s involvernent with the Hetlakatla Indian Coniounity dates back 
to the preparation of the Overall Economic Development Program in 1965* 
The OEDP is dated January 6, 1966. The 15 metifcers of the City Council 
served as the Annette Island Reserve Redevelopment Organization which pre^ 
pared and assumed responsibility for the implementation of the program- 

The OEDP recognized the need for diversification of the commu- 
nity's economic base* It called for: further development of the fish re- 
source to lengthen the fishing season and diversify the fishing cro^*; ^he 
development of the timber resources of the island; the development of *c- 
reational potential; and industrial development* 

The projects subsequently approved by EDA were all highlighted 
in the OEDP. 
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PROJECT AiaiYSES 



The foilowir.g Et)A projects have been funded (or are under 
consideration) on Annette Island: 



Ti;pe and Ijature of Project 



Project Uo* 



Date 



Fund ing 



PUBLfe WORKS PROJECTS 
Docking Facility 
Loading Ramp 
Cold Storage Facility 
Water System Improveinents 
Indoor Recreation Coinpiex 



07-1-00234 
07-1-00529 
07-1-00620 
07-1-00664 



1966 $228,000 

1963 43,200 

1969 488,000 

1970 480,000 
pending v;90,000) 



Grant 



$154,000 

10, eoo 

y?,000 
120,000 



Loan 



TOTAL APPltO\^Ei 



$1,239, 200 



$381.800 



"'Under Consideration 

A detailed project-by-project discussion and analysis follows* 

K Docking Facility (FW). Project No, 07-1-0023A, 1966 

This public works project involved the construction of a docking 
and mooring facility in Metlakatla capable of handling large ocean- 
going vessels of up to 500 feet in the 10-15 ton class* This project 
provided the ccnnmunity with a necessary input to the development of the 
island's timber resources* Without the facility, there was noway to 
export logs, lumber and wood products* £DA approved a direct grant of 
$221,000 (50 percent of project coGt), a supplemental grant of $AA.000 
(10 percent), and a loan of $177,000 (AO percent) for a total of $442,000 
to finance this project* The project was approved in October 1966 and 
completed in lQ68, with an actual project cost of $382,000* Hence, the 
actual EDA grant and loan were reduced proportionally to $228,000 (60 
percent of total) and $154^000 (AO percent of total) respectively. 
Physically the project consisted of a pier or docking facility (60 feet 
X AOO feet), an approach trestle (2A0 feet), and an access road (300 feet)* 

The need for a docking facility was critical given the determination 
of the community to diversify its economic base through utilization of its 
timber resources* Diminishing salmon catches In the years preceedlng 
the OEDP emphasized the need for diversif icatloni A BIA survey of the 
timber resources of Annette Island in 1965 (concurrent with the prep- 
aration of the OEDP) and the OEDP Itself called for diversification 
through development of this resource* 

One-third of Annette Island is covered with conmercial quality 
timber. The major species are western hemlock and Sitka spruce, with 
substantial quartities of red and yellow cedar* Professional evaluation 
of the timber indicated that It was mature and of gocnJ quality* Total 
timber resources on the island exceed 900,000,000 board feet* with addi- 
tional allotments possible from the nearby Tongass national Forest* 

After contacts with several firms, the Council of Metlakatla en- 
tered Into an agreement with Fujli Company, Incorporated, Fujil was an 
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Imporcer and exporter of forest products with offices in Seattle^ Tokyo 
and Osaka, Japan. The company agreed to lease a sawmill which was owned 
by the coirraonity, reconstruct and repair it (at an estimated cost of $200^000) 
so as to have a capacity to produce 12^000,000 board feet of lumber annually* 
Fujli also planned to forest 9,000 board feet of cedar to supply a shake 
and shingle mill they planned to build and operate. It was estimated at 
the time that the establishment of the sawmill and the construction of a 
shingle mill would produce 11^ positions and generace $350^000 in Income^ 
excluding logging and loading operations. Essential to the operation, 
however^ was a docking facility from which logs, wood and lumber producrs 
could be loaded onto large ocean-going vessels.. This, then, was the 
imperus for rhe application to EDA for financing for the facility.. 

In Seprember^ 196/, the sawmill which was being renovated was lost 
to fire* A new sawmill was construcred wirh a capacity of 20,000,000 board 
feet per year* This delayed the start of the rimber operation, as the new 
mill was nor refijy until early 1969* Furrher complications arose when Fujii 
ran into corporate-wid« Enanagement and financial difficulties. Fujii 
then combined with two orher Japanese firms to form the Alaska Prince Timber 
Corporarion in July 1968* Timber operations finally began in April 1969* 

The processing of logs through rhe sawmill is rhe middle srep 
in what i« basically a three step operarion. Before logs can be pro- 
cessed they obviously must be harvested* At rhe beginning, Alaska Prince 
attempted to run the logging operation itself* They failed at this and 
the logging operation was turned over to W. L* Wisner Logging Company* 
Wisner was an experienced logging camp operator* He ran rhe logging op- 
erarion in 1969 and 1970, but then went bankrupt* Afrer a winter shut- 
down, Alaska Prince plans ro assume the logging funcrion of the rimber 
operation in 1971* 

The third step in the logging operation is the loading of the ships 
ro take the logs and semi-finished wood producrs to Japan* This 
operarion is handled by the Southeast Srevedoring Corporarion, under con- 
tracr ro Alaska Frince* Southeast Stevedoring is a 20-year old firm 
operating in nearby Kerchlkan* Southeast provi<ies a foreman and limited 
personnel for high-skill loading operations and hires local members of 
the comnmnity to load the ships* This arrangement appears to funcrion 
smoorhly* 

The number of employees involved in each operation is: 24 for 
logging (abour half of whom are local); about 25 for processing (all 
but four or five of whom are local); and about 40 for loading (all but 
a couple of whom are local)* Logging, which to date has included some road 
building, and processing are 9-12 month operarions* loading is only 
necessary when ships arrive from Japan* For each arrival, the 40 long- 
shoremen put in abour eight 10-hour days. There were four arrivals in 
1969, six in 1970 and eight are expected in 1971. Some of rhe loaders in 
fact are employed full time in the cannery, and take leave during these 
periodic loading periods for the higher paying loading work (almost $6/hour)* 

The following two tables present the rotal annual payrolls generated 
by rhe timber industry on Annette Island and the income received by local 
communiry members; 
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Total Payrolls 


in Timber 


Industry 






Logging 


Processing 


Lodd ing 


Total 


1969 


$250, 000 


$350, 000 


$110, 000 


$710, 000 


1970 


250,000 


360,000 


150, 000 


7 Art CiCiCi 


197l(expected) 


400, 000 


360,000 


200, 000 


960,000 


Share of Total Received by Coiimuinity Members 






(507,) 


(75%) 


(95%) 


(69%) 




LofiKinft 


Processing 


Loading 


Total 


196'* 


$125, 000 


$262,500 


$104,500 


$492j 000 


1970 


125, 000 


270, 000 


142,500 


537,500 


1971 (expected) 


200, 000 


270,000 


190, 000 


660, 000 



Additionally, In 1970, the conmninity received $110,000 in stunpage 
fees from Alaska Prince. 

To repay the loan to EDA, the Port of Metlakatla was established as 
a separate accounting entity- From May 1968 to March 1969, the Port, after 
all expenses and reE>ayi;nent of the loan, made $3,500< From March 1969 to 
March 1970, the Port of Ketlakatla showed a loss of $8j900< The dock employs 
a full-time harbormaster and dock manager. The payroll for the dock itself 
is roughly $11,000 per year< 

Capital investments in the timber industry, ana creditable to the EDA 
dock project, include $2,000,000 by Alaska Prince Timber Corporation- Ad- 
ditionally^ tf, Wisner claimed in 1970 to have over $600,000 in road 
building and logging equipment on Annette Island. Also attributable to the 
dock is a small warehouse to house longshoring equipment, built on the 
dock with $5,000 of community funds- 

Agreement was reached betweei^ the coiuminity and Alaska Prince for 
an on-the-job training program under the auspices of the Alaska Federation 
of tfatives. This program did train a number of local residents for jobs 
at the sawmill. The key positions, hoover, are still held by non-members 
of the community. Agreement with Alaska Prince included specifications as ^ 
to the proportion of the employees of t^ie mill which were to be local people- 
It did not spell out the positions they were to hold- It is likely that 
future agreements of this nature with outside finns will include specifica-* 
cions as to the nature of the positions to be held by local employees as 
well as the proportionate nutrA^er- 

The large scale shake and shingle operation proposed by Fujii never 
materialized because of the difficulties of the company. A recent effort 
at establishing a 12-saw operation also failed. However, there is presently 
the possibility of a small scale plant. A prospect exists for the trans- 
port of a small {2-saw) mill frt>m Oregon which would employ 6 persons. The 
entrepreneur (not a member of community) is searching for sufficient capital 
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CO buy and transport the appropriate equipment.. Interest in b shake and 
shingle plant: renalns In the cornmiinlty.. 

2* Loadlnfl Ramp (FW). Proiect No^ 07-1-00529, 1968 

This public works project added a **roll-on, roll-off** ramp to the 
EDA-flnanced dock discussed above* The ramp was originally envisioned as 
part of the dock project, but tears of excessive cost led to its deletion* 
When it became evident that the dock would be built for considerably less 
than the approved allocation^, a request was inade to use the remaining funds 
for the ramp. EDA, however^ judged that the ramp sufficiently changed the 
nature of the dock project to require a new and separate application. 

This project was processed, approved and constructed in 1968. The 
procedure was somewhat rushed so as to allow the dock construction company 
to constru<rt the ramp without having to disassemble and reassemble its 
crews and equipment* EDA financing for the project Included a $43^200 
grant (80 percent of total cost) and a $10^800 loan (20 percent). 

The ramp permits direct delivery and shipment of small volume 
cargoes by a recently developed barge-cug-contalner method^ thereby elimiiia 
clng much o£ the cost of lighterage^ storage and trans-shipment at 
Ketchikan* The barge container method will allow Annette Island and the 
many other small communities in the Alaskan panhandle to have more frequent 
and lower cost bulk movements to and from market areas In the coterminous 
48 states. 

Since completion of the ramp^ regular commercial barge service to 
Metlakatla has been Instituted^ and a barge visits the community every 
second week year round* The "roll-on^ roll-off" ramp has been a great 
convenience for coimnercial and specials-purpose barge landings at 
Metlakatla. It serves the cannery^ the timber operation^ the Coast Guards 
the Federal Aviation Administration^ and in general allows for easier 
loading and unloading of cargo* However^ because none of these operations 
is dependent on the ramp for its existence^ and none woulJ have left the 
community nor diminished its scale of operation were it not for the ramp, 
no job impact can be credited to this project. 

Credit can be given^ however^ for somevhat lowering of prices of 
consumer goods (principally food). This is due to the regulor barge service 
to Hetlakatl^j which precludes the necessity of trans-shipment of goods from 
Ketchikan. Similarly^ shipments from the community need not now be moved 
to Ketchikan for shipment*^ Insufficient data was available to permit the 
quantification of these savings. However^ the majc^r impact is not In the 
dollars saved^ but rather In the improved service afforded the community* 

3. Cold Storage Facility (Ftf)t Project Ho. 07-1-00620, 1969 

This public works project involved the construction of a long-needed 
cold storage and fish processing plant adjacent to the cannery in Metlakatla. 
This facility, to be used for the first Lime during the 1971 season, enablei> 
a longer fishing seasonj a more diversified fish crop, and higher prices foi" 
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frozen fish and fish fillets (iis opposed to canned fish). Previouslyj the 
fishermen at ^^etlakatla had inade use of a cold storage facility at Ketchikan 
at a cost of about $7,000 per year. The plant will also freeze and ship 
fish offal pet food base), which had been wasted and a contributant to 
water pollution. This will turn an environmental detriment into an 
economic gain. 

This project had a total projected cost of $610,000. Financing in- 
cluded a grant from EDA for $438,000 (80 percent ot project cost) and a 
loan of $f/7,000 (16 percent). Local funds provided the remaining $25,000 
(four percent) toward the projected construction cost ot this facility. 
The project was approved in 1969* However, the lowest bid for construction 
of this plant was $125,000 over the projected $610,000. The additional cost 
was born by the comunity by diverting funds from other sources. (This is 
further discussed below.) 

The project included a ^8 foot x 225 foot structure, containing a 
13 foot X 57 foot cooler and quick freese, a 40 foot x 45 foot freezer 
storage, and initial equipment for a 60,000-pound daily processing; capacity^ 
The total facility could u It imately hand le up to 550, 000 pounds of sea™ 
food products in storage. 

A cold storage plant ha^: been an acknowledged community need for 
inany years, it was a specifie^:? high priority item in the 1966 OEDP. Nu- 
merous such plants have been established in the Alaska panhandle iu recent 
years in order to tap l^rge markets for fresh fish. Frozen whole fish 
or fillets bring a substantially higher price on the market than canned 
fish. Also, fish which cannot be canned can be frozen. Therefore^ the 
advent of a cold storage facility broadens the diversity of marketable 
marine life which can be profitably harvested in the waters around Annette 
Island. 

Without the cold storage plant, the community was limited to a 
brief summer season of fishing and processing. It was also limited to 
salmon, which can be canned. The free£:er and cold storage capacity will 
permit the holding of fish to be processed in the off-season^ such as 
kippered or smoked salmon^ and thereby extend employment. It will also 
permit the fishing fleet to pursue other types of fish such as halibut, 
shrimpy bottomfish, troll-^catjght salmon and sport fish* Halibut has an 
earlier season than salmon, beginning in ^lay rather than July. Also, the 
salmon season can be extended into the fall. There are insufficient fall 
catches to warrant keeping the cannery open. However, with the cold 
storage plant operating, fall catches^ even if very small, can be frozen 
for shipment or later processing. Also^ fish offal (waste after processing) 
has a market potential as a pec food base. To date^ offal has been dumped 
at sea thereby creating a pollution problem^ and the possibility of legal 
cease-and-desist action against the cannery. The cold storage plant per- 
mits the bagging and freezing of fish offal thereby turning an environmental 
pollutant into a marketable product. 

Three levels of operation are possible at the new cold storage plant* 
At the minitmjim level the facility will be used to freeze salmon and fish 
offal. At this level of operation, ten persons are projected to run the 
plant: a manager^ an operating engineer* two fork lift drivers^ two 
grinders and sackers, and four persons in freezing, palletizing and miscel- 
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laneous chores, Wticn the plant Is tised to freeze fish as well, an additional 
six persons would be required^ bringing the employiDent level to 16^ l^en the 
plant Is also used for fish filleting and shrimp processing, the total num- 
ber of employees would increase further to approximately 22. 

The manager of the cannery estimates that the cold storage plant 

will operate from May to October In 1971 and employ about 15 persons for 

that period- The payroll of the plant will vary with the level o£ operation, 
but can be estimated at roughly $70,000 In annual income. 

Also attributable to the cold storage plant is the Increase in jobs 
and income to flshcrraen. The advent of the plant allows the extension of 
the fishing season to six months (1971) and eventually nine months when the 
coiraaunlty begins shrimp harvesting. Annual increased Incoine to local 
fishermen has been estimated at $150^000. 

The advantage of the cold storage facility to the community of 
Metlakatla will be felt Immediately with the six-month season projected 
for 1971. This is expected to have a mitigating effect on what Is other- 
wise expected to be a poor year. As the conmiunlty takes advantage of 
the new opportunities iu shrimp and direct air shipment of frozen fish 
fillets, the impact of the plant will be even greater. Hot only does 
the plant increase employment and income directly, but because the Annette 
Island Canning Company^ which owns the cannery and the cold storage plant, 
is communlty-ownedj the Increased profit to the companiy represents increased 
wealth to the community. Profits are used to finance the municipal govern- 
ment. Metlakatlans pay no taxes^ In fact^ the local government has no 
taxing authority*^ Thus profits from the canning operation and the new 
freezing operation arc a principal source of community funds for local 
projects. In good years at the cannery, fisherman and cannery workers have 
been awarded Christmas bonuses. This practice can be expected to continue 
and be extended to include freezer-i'elated workers. 

With regard to the underestimation of the total project cost, and 
the subsequent requirement for an additional $125,000 In local funds, the 
ccmrttunity feels that it has been dealt with unfairly. EDA has a regulation 
that pertains to cases such as thls*^ It states that when a low bid is 
over the approved cost, the applicant has 30 days in which to request additional 
money, which may be approved at the same grant/ioan/local contribution 
ratio as was the original allocation. The community did not learn of 
this provision until after the 30-day period had expired. The EDA project 
manager In the Seattle Regional Office was unaware of this additional 
$125,000 expenditure on the part of the local community until questioned 
with rospect to this evaluation. His check with the construction management 
personiiel verified the story and the amount. It was their contention the 
EDA procedures call for any overruns to be born by the applicant, if at all 
possible; and that because the applicant had authorized the $125,000 ex- 
penditure, EDA had no responsibility to Increase the amount of the grants 
and loan. It is the contention of the project manager that the low estimate 
of construction cost upon which the funds were approved was the cause of 
the problem. This estimate was not tne responsibility of the applicant, and 
to term the differential between the low bid and the approved funding level 
a "cost overrun" was not accurate. The project manager felt that the EDA 
provision for a 30-day adjustment period was far more applicable to the 
situation than the provision dealing with cost overruns, lie also felt that 
the applicant has every right to know of and take advantage of the 30-day 
adjustment procedure. 
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Given two disastrous fishing seasons back-to-back and a third 
€::<pected in 1971, the $125^000 expenditure proved particularly untintely.. 
AS indicated abov^.. the community government is flnaiKed by the profits 
from the cannery, and the cannery protlaced $300^000 in losses in 1969 and 
1970 and is expeccing another loss i» 1971* (They have decided to operate 
this year against cbs r<^conunendat ions of the cannery manager principally 
to qualify local residei^ts £or unemployment benefits.) Followiiif several 
good years (1966 was the oest year in the cannery's history with a $1*2 
million profit), the $125^000 might have seamed expendable in 1969. In 
retrospectj it was not.. In generalj community leaders have been pleased 
with EDA and its assistance. However^ they were not pleased with EDA^s 
handling of this problem.. 

4. Water System tmpTovetaents (PU), Project ^o* 07-1-00664, 1970 

this public works project was designed to improve the water system 
of Metlakatla in order to provide the community with a modern water storage^ 
transmission, and distribution system to meet domestic needs and the 
requirements of a growing industrial base. A principle justification of 
the project was the need of the community for adequate Jfire protection^ 
The local high school was completely destroyed by fire in 1970 and fire 
insurance rates in the community were very high^ The total project co5t 
of 5600,000 includes an EDA grant of $480,000 (80 percent of project cost) 
atid an EDA loan of $120jOOO (20 percent), the project was approved i:n 1970 
and bids for construction will be solicited in the spring of 197U Com- 
pletion is currently scheduled for 1972* 

the need for adequate fire protectionj both to insure the safety of 
the existing community and attract new industry to MetlakatUj lias long 
been recognised by the community* Meeting this need is a stated priority 
in the 1966 OEDP* Complementing this project^ the conmunity has constructed 
a new fire station with community funds and is beginning the training of 
local residents in fire-fighting techniques. Equipmant is still anti*' 
quated and inadequace^ but the need to upgrade this apparatus is recognized* 

Although Metlakatla has an a'jequate supply of water for its needs^ 
its existing water system is of an antiquated wood stave design and not 
sufficiently dependable for either normal use or fire protection* The 
threat cf an insufficiently functioning water system in case of fire is 
r^fleti^ted in the excessively high insurance rates levied against property 
in the coimnunity for fire coverage* the project is slated to replace 
6^000 linear feet of wood stave pipeline with new 12-foot diameter pipe, 
2^ 700 linear feat of steel pipeline with new 8-foot diameter pipe, and 5,600 
linear feet of the existing water distribution system with 8-'£oot diameter 
pipe, including fittings, gate valves^ and hydrants* 

The application for this project claims 224 existing jobs and 83 
future jobs as "saved" by this project* These include jobs in the cannery, 
the cold storage plant, the dock, and the sayiQilU The logic behind this 
claim is that these operations (fish and lumber processing) depend upon an 
adequate water systemi By the same logic^ some 200 jobs which supply 
these operations (fishing and logging) could be added* However^ given 
EDA*s traditional definition of "saved^' jobs, it is not possible to credit 
this project (ad the application does)i It la virtually certain thet the 
fishing and timber operations on Annette Island would continue even were 
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no improvements to the vater system made- It is perhaps credible to classify 
these jobs asJ "protected" or "insured'^ but not as "saved"^ 

However^ the potential of the community to draw some presently un<- 
determinable number o£ new industrial jobs to the island is certainly aug- 
mented by the improved water system and the better fire protection it affords- 
The local cannery is anticipating a reduction in insurance premiums 
amounting to $1^300 annually^ and could reduce the premiums substantially 
more if a sprinkler system were also installed at the facility- The timber 
operation? Alaska Prince^ should also experience reduction in fire in- 
surance premiums when the project is completed^ 

In order to pay back the loan on the project^ the comunity plans 
to increase its water rates to both commercial and residential users. 

5- Indoor Recreational Complex (£W)j Under Consideration^ Pending 

A basically non-economic need in Metlakatla is recreational op- 
portunities for the local residents- This is recognized in the 1966 OEDP 
document. The community will present to EDA an application which Is 
presently being prepared for a commercial and recreational compIeXj" This 
is an eligible project under the guidelines established by the EDA^ tifdi^ ^ 
Desk* ' ' 

The impetus for this project was an offer by the Elks Club of Ketchikan 
of four bowling lanes^ gutter systems^ and related miscellaneous equipment- 
The project calls for a $155^000 investment by EDAj including a $90^000 
grant (50 percent of total cost) and a $65,000 loan (36 percent)^ with the ■ 
community making an in^kind contribution of the bowling alleys which have a 
value of $25^000j as appraised by the Borough of Ketchikan for tax purposes. 
The facility will be both coimnercial and recreational in nature* It will 
house a restaurant^ a bowling alley-pool hall complex, and a room for arts- 
and-crafts activities- 

In conjunction with this project^ an agreement has been reached with 
the BIA: an existing structure will be moved adjacent to the proposed £DA<- 
financed complex^ and will serve as the community's Headstart Center* An 
$8,000 grant from the Alaska State Rural Development Fund has also been 
secured for an addition to the relocated structure- A $6,000 BIA grant has 
been arranged to cleat the site- 
While not strictly economic in nature, this project^ if developed^ 
will have job impact- Eight full-time Jobs have been projected- More 
importantly^ howeverj this project offers the community greatly needed 
recreational opportunities and a focal point for daily social contact 
which is totally absent in the comroanity today- It also provides spaee for 
arts-and-crafts activities. This comes at a time when there i^ ^ renewed in- 
terest t>y the community in the Isimpshean culture, abandoned withthe adop- 
tion of Christianity^ when the eommunity of Metlakatla waa established. 
A recent small GEO grant was used to send a few mend>ers of the coirnminity to 
British Colund^ia in an attempt to rediscover the artistic heritage of the 
Isimpshean from remaining tribal irembers still in Canada. 
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A* COtJCLUSIONS AMD RECOMMENDATIOKS 

1- Ba ckground Summary 

The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is located in norch-central 
Montana along Che Canadian border and directly easG of Glacier National 
Park. The 1*5 million acres of che ReservaCton are used primarily for agri- 
culture and ranching purposes^ These activities have l>een the mainstay 
of the Blackfeet econcniy since the demise of the l>uffalo in the late nine" 
teenth century^ Other economic activities include timber harvesting and 
processing, oil and gas leases^ tourist'*oriented business^ and some indus- 
trial employment. The Reservation ha^; a population of almost 9j OOQ some 
two- third a of whom are Indians. The population center on the Reservation 
is the town of Browning. 

Since its inception^ EDA has had a continuing involvement with 
this Reservation. The Blackfeet were the recipients of one of the first 
LDA^funded Industrial parks on an Indian reservation. Subsequent public 
vortcs projects approved includ^^ street paving and itnproventents in Browiiing 
and a $1.8 million tourism/recreational complete (on which construction has 
yet to begin). A business loan was extended by EDA to a local lumber com- 
pany to improve its physical plant. EDA has contributed funds to the 
Blackfeet Planning Program since 1967. Additionally^ EDA has funded a study 
to determine the feasibility of a livestock sales center under the technical 
assistance program- 

'+ 

Although the income impact to date has been less than expected^ the 
potential for economic growth is noticeably greater as a result of these 
EDA projects* Only one firm has located in the Industrial park; but several 
promising prospects, Including three Indian-ownedf/venturesj havfr expressed 
serious interest In establishing operations there. The business loan extend" 
ed on the Reservation assured the continuous operation of a local sawmill* 
A full-time professional staff funded under EDA's planning grant program has 
been instrumental in securing subsequent EDA assistance^ business loans for 
local and outside entreprenuers, and has promoted industrial development 
with some vigor but limited success to date* The technical assistance grant 
to the tribe resulted in a feasible determination for a livestock sales 
center and this will be followed up with a request to EDA for funding for 
such a facility under the public works program. 

2. Conclusions 

EDA has funded a total of six distinct projects on the Blackfeet 
Reservation for a total ot $2,263^555 in grants and $^23,250 In loans- 
Total impact from these projects has been 13 jobs with a.i annual income 
generated of $79jCX)0* Howeverj about one*half of the grant money ano two- 
thirds of the loan money has only recently been authorized for the tourist/ 
recreation project and has clearly had no time to produce impacts The 
industrial park currently has several prospects which would generate 
$1.75 million in income If all materialized. The livestock sales center 
fearibility study has produced mrther action, but no impact tc date. The 
staff of the planning program financed by an EDA planning grant has been 
instrumental in securing several Small Business Administration loans for 
local individuals* These SBA assisted ventures have generated job and income 
opportunities on the Reservation* 
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The planning progracn has provided the tribe with staff able to 
devote the bulk of their time to economic development maccers. This has 
had a positive effect as evidenced by subsequent EDA applications and 
funds flowing to the Blackfeet Reservation from other Government programs* 
Also, the tribal leadership is in far greater and more frequent contact 
with development matters and issues due to the planning program. They are 
more aware of their development problems, the possible solutions, and the 
impediments to progress on the reservation. Tribal planning, however, is 
carrietJ on under several programs and staffs which are concerned with 
econr "lie development. These efforts, while not fragmented, are not as 
well coordinated as they might be. 

Prospects for the future are noticeably better than was the case 
several years ago. Virtually every development, both realised and poten- 
tial, is in some way connected to an EDA project. With certainty of the 
tourist/recreation development, the probability of a livestock sales center^ 
and the possibility of several new firms added to the industrial park, the 
next few years should see the fruits of EDA's contributions to the Blackfeet 
Reservation reach maturity. 

The relationship between EDA and the Blackfeet seems quite good 
although the tribe is somewhat disturbed about numerous delays encountered 
with respect to the tourist/recreation project. They consider the State 
Economic Development Representative to be both capable and sympathetic to 
the Reservation's needs. 

Several well recognized problems, however, remain as obstacles to 
the economic development ot Browning and the Blackfeet Reservation. Despite 
efforts to improve the appearance and service economy of Browning, the 
town is still at a great disadvantage in terms of these factors, as well as 
those of location and climate^ in the competition for industry. There is 
really little that can be done to put Browning in a competitive position 
vis-a*vis other locations to attract industry that is free to go anywhere. 
This is not to say that physical improveiaents to Browning would be to no 
avail in the quest for industrial development. Rt source^oriented industry 
might find Browning more attractive were the town improved. Particularly 
critical is the almost complete unavailability housing for immigrants to 
Browning. Housing efforts to date have involved government programs. The 
housing produced is available to only the Irjdian population (BIA programs) 
or low-income families. 

The tribe itself seems reluctant to assume the entrepreneurial 
role in the development of industry, though less reluctant than it has been 
in the past. It is willing, however, to put up investment capital for 
industrial prospects, either locally or non-locaJly owned^ 

Agriculture and ranching remain the backbone of the tribal economy^ 
Several developments offer promise of improving this sector^ The proposed 
livestock sales center will modify the marketing procedure for livestock 
to the economic advantage of the Reservation ranchers^ Feed-lots are a 
recognized need. The consolidation of ranching units into larger operations 
will improve the efficiency of operation, but at the expense of employment. 
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Proposed imgacion of additional lands, partially funded by the BIA. 
should have the effect of lucreasiitg che total ctgricuLcurai yield on the 
Resecvotion. 

The potential for tourist-oriented business activities vill be met 
to a Large degree with the completion of the EDA-assisted lodga- campgrounds 
complex at Lower St. Marys Lake. 

3. Recoinmendat ions 

Extensive efforts co attract industry to the Blackfeet Reservation 
have not produced commensurate results. The tribe has courted a variety 
of industrial prospects Including many which vere at best marginally suited 
to the Reservation^ In search of Industrial prospects, tribal representatives 
have attended^ and expressed cjissatisfaction ^ith trade fairs and industrial 
shows* All of these efforts have proved expensive in terms ot both dollars 
and manpower. There is a need for a more carefully delineated program which 
win limit the search for Industry to those prospects which are appropriate 
to the Reservation and are reasonably realistic locatees* 

The agr Icultura l/ranching sector of the Blackfeet economy is certain 
to remain of primary importance^ The development of a local livestock 
sales center Is promising, alt^ugh the tribe should probably reconsider the 
scale of the proposed fac ility^hich appears significantly larger than that 
suggested in the feasibility study* The possibilities for feed lots and 
the dovelopmetit of co-operatives deserve concerted attention* 

The Lower St* Mary's complex, recently approved by EDA, should make 
a significant contribution toward the exploitation of the latent tourist 
potiintial resulting from the proximity of the Reservation to Glacier tlational 
P&rk* The tribe has an opportunity to further capitalize on the tourist 
tnarket by focusing the tourist's attention on t^he Indian culture of the 
Reservation. The visitor is currently draiwn by natural beauty anti recrea- 
tional opportunities. The development of facilities and programs which focus 
on the Native American heritage of the tribe offers the possibility of bringing 
additional tourists to an attraction wiiicl is uni<5ue to the Blackfeet tribe. 

In light of the above, the following recommendations are presented 
for the consideration of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe: 

1. Selectively continue attempts to attract industry concentrating 
on resource-based prospects appropriate to the Reservation.. 

2. Continue to promote and assist Indian-owned economic ventures; 
use tribal funds as a lever for securing government assistance and private 
investment capital in both Indian an<t non-Indian owned enterprises^ 

3. Rely on outside management on the Reservation ^hen necessary, 
but encourage management training for Indian employees with possible IndLin 
takcov;er of management within some reasonable time period; seek means of 
bringing nilddle-incomc housing to Browning In sufficient quantity to accom- 
mod^lte outside management personnel needed for industrial development* 

^. Evaluate the varfous planning efforts within the tribal 
framework with the aim of promoting better co-ordination of effort. 
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5. Coittinue and Litensify efforts to increase the productivity, 
efficiency and profitability of agriculture and ranching on the Reserva- 
tion; pursue the livestock sales center, but at a scale vhlch reasonably 
can be supported by the livestock available for sale, investigate the 
r jssibilities for f^ed lots, promote co-operatives and develop appropriate 
agricultural infrastruction (irrigation). 



Concentrate on the development of the St. Mary's tourist/recreation- 



al compUx to assure the expeditious implementation of this project; arrange 
for management and training of a local staff veil in advance of completion. 
On this and other courist-oriented ventures, accentuate to the tourist that 
he is visiting the home of the Blackfeet Indians who have a unique history 
and culture he may wish to study. 
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B. SETTING AND BACKGROUHD 



K Location 

The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is located in north-central 
Montana, occtipying an area of about K5 tnilllon acres. The Reservation 
extends to the east about 50 miles from its western boundary with Glacier 
National Park and to the south about 50 miles from itc northern boundary 
with Canada. It coders the bulk of Glacier County and part of Pondera 
County. 

The population center and only incorporated city on the Reser- 
vation is Browning. The tribal headquarters^ as well as the headquarters 
of the governmeat agencies (Bureau of Indian Affairs and Public Health 
Service) serving the Indian population, are located here* Great Falls, 
the aearest large city, has a population of some 80,000 and is located 
125 miles southeast of Browning. 

\JS Highways 2 and 89 bisect the Blackfeet Reservation, US 2 
east-^Lo-west and US 89 south^to-^north. A line of the Nor thern-^Bur ling ton 
Railroad parallels US 2 across the Reservation through Browning. Regular 
convnercial air service is available through Great Falls. There are also 
several small landing strips on the Reservation. 

The climate of the Blackfeet Reservation is characterized by 
low rainfall, great temperature extremes <frora a record low of -56** to 
a high of 98^), and low relative humidity* The mean temperature is be- 
tween 10° and 20** in January and rises into the 60*3 in July* The in- 
tense cold is mitigated by the low humidity and lack of strong winds. 
Annual rainfall varies frcm lO-^O inohes per year, depending on location. 
From two-thirds to three<*fourths of the precipitation falls from March to 
September. 

2, History 

The Indian population of the Blackfeet Reservation are direct 
descendants from the Southern Piegans, a division of the looaely knit 
Blackfeet Confederacy. In the early 1800*$, the Blackfeet controlled 
an area vhich coinprised the bulk of modem-^day Montana and an area 
equally as large as adajcent Canada. They roamed the northern plains 
in search of buffalo, the mainstay of their existence^ and until the 
middle of the nineteenth century were the dominant military force in 
the area- 

Beginning in 1851, the United States Government established 
a series of increasingly smaller reservational areas for the members of 
the Blackfeet Tribe. Starting with the bulk of Montana, the tribal area 
was reduced to its present day proportions by 1888. The disappearance 
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of the buffalo in the 1880*s destroyed the economic bese and the indepen- 
dence of the Blackfeet. Dire poverty ensned with tU^ tribe trading parts 
of its remaining lands for governinent assistance in order to survive. In 
1896> it ceded an additional strip of territory to die Governroent for what 
was later to become the eastern part of Glacier National Park. 

Government attempts to impose an agricultural econorny on the 
jiomadic Piegans largely failed (the majority of farming currently done 
on the Reservation is through leases with non-Indians)- Kaj]ching> how- 
ever> proved more in line with the temperament of the people^ and cattle 
and horses have been a principal component of the Blackfeet economy through- 
out the twentieth century. Additional sources of income are timber and 
forest products and natural gas and crude oil deposits on the Reservation. 

Today the population of the Blackfeet Reservation approaches 
9>000, almost two-thirds of whom are tribal members. About 2>800 people 
live in or around Browning and 2>000 of these are Indians. Recent eco- 
nomic developnient efforts have concentrated on industrial development and 
tourism. 

3. Resources and Econoiny 
a* Resources 

The principal natural resources on the Blackfeet Eeserva^iion are 
timber, agricultural and grazing lands> and mineral deposits. 

Roughly 12.7 percent of the Reservation land is forested. Com- 
merical timber covers four percent of the tribal laj]d> the remaining B.7 
'percent being of nonconsnercial quality* The majority of the ccmnercial 
timber is lodgepole pine and spruce* There are also quantities of Alpine 
and Douglas fir . 

The greatest portion of the Blackfeet Reservation is used for 
agricultural and ranching purposes* Some 685, ODO acres are used for graz- 
ing> 125^000 acres for dry farming and 20,000 acres are Irrigated* How- 
ever> there are a potential 125,000 acres of land on the Reservation 
suitable for irri^^ation* 

Oil and gas are the principal mineral deposits on the Reservation* 
Three fields are in operation, one entirely within the boundaries of the 
Reservation and two which extend beyond these boundaries. The three fields 
have a total of more than 1,600 operating wells and are important sources 
of tribal income* Locations of other deposits of oil and gas are known, 
but have not ad yet been tapped. 

A 12-square mile coal field exists on the Blackfeet Reservation 
with some 30-50 tons of bituminous coal* This limited coal deposit cannot 
be economically mined. However > the field could prove to be valuable if a 
local outlet, such as a coal-burning steam electric plant, were constructed 
in conjunctior vJlth the mining operation* Other minerals are known to exist 
on the Reservation, but they are either of too low a grade or insufficient 
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in quantity to allow far profitable extraction. Metallurgical developments 
may reverse these feasibility determinations in time. 

Another development resource is the Reservation's location adja- 
cent to Glacier National Park luhich drains approximately one million tourists 
annually. The vest section of the Reservation which abuts the park, is an 
area of great natural beauty and abounds in recreational opportunities. 
It is an area similar lu nature to Che park itself* All visitors to the 
park tjho either enter from or leave to the east must pass through the Reser- 
vation. There is the potential far economic gain, somewhat realized, from 
the large nun^ers of tourists passing through. There is a greater poten- 
tial, however, for development adjacent to the park which would take advan- 
tage of overflows from Glacier National Park and also draw tourists in its 
own right by virtue of the natural beauty of and recreational opportunities 
in the mountains and lakes of the Reservation* 

b- Economy 

The mainstay of the economy of the Blackfeet Reservation is the 
land- Half o£ all employment and over half o£ all income on the Reserva- 
tion comes from ranching and farming. Of the land-based Income accruing 
to tribal members^ half is in wages and salaries and half in property in- 
come principally derived from leases to non-Indians. Of the land dry 
farmed, 86 percent is farmed by non-Indians. Of the irrigated land, 66 
percent is farmed by non-Indians, 

Ranching activities are the largest user of Blackfeet land. 
Ranching is more consistent with the traditions and temperament of the 
tribe than farming and is principally an Indian-run enterprise* Three- 
quarters of the grazing lands are used for Indian-run ranching operations. 
Each year, some 20,000 cattle are sold off the Blackfeet Reservation. 

Although agricultural activities are a large contributor to the 
economy of the Blackfeet Reservation, the full agricultural potential of 
the tribal lands is not exploited, A 196S profile of the Blackfeet tribe 
observed chat if the agricultural potential of the Reservation were 
realized, total value of products grown would increase by 14A percent* 

Since 196S, some progress has been made in the land consolidation 
which is necessary for the developinent of larger and more efficient pro- 
duction units. Beginning efforts are being made toward the development of 
agricultural cooperative programs. In ranching, efforts are being made to 
organize cooperative feed-lot^ and to establish a livestock sales center 
on the Reservation* 

Tinker accounts for employment of about 80 men on the Reservation^r 
About half of this employment is in a sawmill in Browning operated by U, S, 
Plywood and the other half is harvesting timber to supply the mill. The 
total income generated to individuals engaged in the timber industry is 
in the neighborhood of $600,000, Atiditionally , some $40,000 annual income 
accrues to the tribe from stumpage fees, 
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Mlnetal deposits offer no employment opportunities to tribal mem- 
bers, However, the extraction of oil and gas on tribal property does con- 
tribute some $400,000 annually to the tribe. Additionally, around $100,000 
in mineral payments is received by iitdividual tribal menibers- 

A large employer on the Blackfeet Reservation is government. The 
bureau of Indian Affairs, the Public Health Service, OEO Programs, the 
County of Glacier, the City of Browning, and the tribe itself employ about 
300 persons, some 250 of these full-time. The income generated to these 
goverv^TOent employees is over $1*5 million annually* 

Individually^owned cotnmercial enterprises employ over 250 persons 
but only 50 or so of these are full-time jobs. Employment from this compon 
ent of the private sector produces individual income in the neighborhood of 
$500,000 per year. The goods and services sector of the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion is more than sufficient to meet the daily needs of the residents, but 
does not offer an elaborate or sophisticated selection of items. Of the 
100-plus business establishments on the Reservation, many are oriented to 
the tourist trade of the simmer months. Browning's ten service stations 
could not stay in business on the locally-generated volutme.. There are eigh 
motels and four souvenir shops in Browning vrfiich by their very nature cater 
to nonlocals.. The locally-oriented econooQr, hoijever, does supply durable 
goods as well as dally contnodities to the residents of the Reservation* 
Browning supports one automobile dealership and several repair and parts 
supply shops^ Services available include personal grooming (one barber 
shop and one beauty shop), drug stores, laundry services, printing, and 
income tax assistance, A theater, a boiling alley and several bars offer 
the only commercial entertainment and recreational opportunities* Browning 
has its own bank which caters principally to the Reservation population* 
Of 113 businesses listed in a survey of Reservation businesses, only 30 
are Indian-owned* Sixty-five are in Browning* The remainder are in East 
Glacier, Babb and St* Mary and are almost exclusively tourist-oriented* 
Some goods and services unavailable in Browning can be obtained in Cut 
Bank, a conmunity of some 6,300, 35 miles to the east* More sophisticated 
and/or specialized needs are met by the service economy of Great Falls* 

'^* Tribal Government 

In 1935, the year following the Indian Reorganisation Act, the 
constitution of the Blackfeet Tribe was framed and ratified by the tribal 
members. This document provided for the establishment of a governing body 
which was granted the responsibility to manage and supervise all tribal 
property and affairs* This politically-organised body is elected by all 
enrolled mentjers of the tribe sad is known as the Blackfeet Tribal Busi- 
ness Council* The original constitution specified 13 members, but this 
was later reduced to nine* Council officers include a Chairman and Vice-^ 
Chairman, elected by the Council from among its members* The Council is 
a legislative body, but also has additional duties of administration sxtd 
the adjudication of laws. These three functions all lying within the pur- 
view of one body has, according Co a 1968 BIA report, lead to difficulties 
in governing, 
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The entire council faces election every two years* In the past 
several elections^ some seven of the nine members^ on tho average^ have 
not been reelected* This large turnover in loadership every other year 
has produced a lack of continuity in tribal efforts with respect to eco- 
nomic development and other issues* To ameliorate this problem of dis- 
continuity in leadersKip> the next tribal election will include a refer' 
endum to stagger the terms of councilmen* 

The tribal chairman is a man of national stature in the Indian 
comnunity* He has been president of the Affiliated Tribes of the North- 
west for several terms > and Is presently the president of the National 
Congress of American Indians* He has been Chairman of the Tribal Council 
for six years and is one of the few council members to consistently win 
reelection* He is well thought of by those who work with him and their 
only criticism is that his extensive efforts beyond the Reservation limit 
the amount of time and effort remaining for tribal and Reservation matters* 

5 , Conitiunitv Developrnent 

The Blackfeet Reservation has had an operating CAP program funded 
by OEO since 1965* For 197l> the program was funded by a $218^000 basic 
grant and $240^000 in program or project-specific grants* The total staff 
of the CAP effort is over 70 people* They are involved in cotitnunity devcl- 
opioent^ employment counseling^ education, youth programs^ and public health* 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has a full-time program developmern 
officer and funds various projects in the areas of economic and comnunity 
development* Among the projects funded are (a) an Indian Business Develop** 
ment Fund > (h) an outdoor recreation development effort^ (c) re fores tat ion > 
(d) irrigation^ (e) housing imi>rovements , (f) road construction^ (g) wel' 
fare assistance> and (h) a tribal work experience project* 

The Public Health Service operates a hospital in Browning to see 
to the niedical and dental needs of the Blackfeet Indians* The hospital 
employs six doctors and appropriate supportive staff* Medical facilities 
are not available on the Reservation for non-Indian residents* The medical 
and dental needs of these people must be inet in either Cut Bank or Creat 
Falls, 

in recent years 50 low-rent and 27 mutual-help housing units have 
been constructed on the Blackfeet Reservation* An additional 55 low^rent 
and 10 mutual-help units are near completion* Over 100 more mutual-help 
housing units are planned for the next few years. 

Planning efforts on the Reservation are extensive* EDA has 
funded a planning program since 1967* The BIA has had a program develop- 
ment function, which predates the EDA planning program* CAP has operated 
since 1965 and Its planning for human resource developnient dovetails wlttt 
economic development* A 701-HtJD planning grant was used to prepare a plan 
for Browning* A second grant is being used to prepare a Reservation -wide 
plan, and this program includes a full-time> tn-house 701-planner for the 
Reservation* In addition^ there is a planner for the Housing Authority^ 
a planner for the Lake Shore Conroittee^ a City Planning Board for Browning, 
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and a City-County PLmning Board for ClaclGr County, Tlie total personnel 
Involved in planning is not excessive for the task at hand, but the coordi- 
nation of the various efforts is not such os to take full advantage of the 
personnel ^ivail^ible and working. 

The director oi thf^ CAP feels that his staff is involved in the 
devclopRicnt hiiman resources and the EDA planning program is involved 
in the do ^elopTTiont of economic resources. One develops people for jobs, 
the other jobs for people. As such, the programs should work hand-in-hand. 
In fact, there is less than sufficient cotirounlcation and coordination be- 
tween the programs. At least part of the friction is due to less than 
idtal relations between the directors of the programs. The friction be- 
tween them is recognised by the tribal chairman. 

6, The OEDP Effort 

a. The 1%3 OLDP 

The first OEDP for the Dlackfeet Reservation was prepared by a 
ten-member committee comprised of government officials (BIA, USPHS), local 
business and government leaders, and three niembers of the Blackfeet Tribal 
Business Council. It was dated January 1963. 

This initial OEDP effort cited four causes of economic decline 
and stagnation: (I) a high population increase estimated by the BIA at 
2-1/2 percent per annumj (2) the economics of ranching and farming demand- 
ing larger scale operations and thereby squeezing out the smaller opera- 
tions which had served as employment opportunities for many Reservation 
residents; 0) the lack of nonagri cultural employment opportunities, 
especially in industry; and (4) the heavy reliance on raw material produc- 
tion and export. All of these factors contributed to the accelerated out** 
migration of the younger and more able members of the convnunity in search 
of better economic opportunities. 

The plan called for economic development through the exploita- 
tion of several Reservation resources* First priority was given to the 
development of the timber resource. The plan called for the establishment 
of a sawmill and other wood-oriented Industry. Second priority vas placed 
on the development of the tour ism/recreat ion potential which lies in the 
natural beauty of the western part of the Reservation and the proximity to 
Glacier National Park* The plan called for physical development and promo- 
tion and stressed the need for multi-season usage* 

Also discussed ^as the further development of agricultural activ- 
ities including increased use of irrigation, more livestock production, and 
the production of high-value vegetable crops* Mineral potential vas under 
investigation at the time of the OEDP* The plan alluded to the ongoing oil 
production and the possibilities in coal and Iron ore. 

Lastly, the plan included the need for industrial development to 
increase the employment and economic base* Cited as detriments to this 
development were the lack of Industrial sites, the dearth of housing ac- 
convnodat ions for management personnel, the physical appearance of Bro(/ning, 
and the lack of available Investment capital. 
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The first OEDP progress report dated January Ij showed some 

progress toward economic development as spelled out in the 1963 OEDP^ Tlie 
tribe> through its lilackfeet Indian Forest Enterprises^ had contracted with 
Rex Bro\jn Lumber Company to construct a sawmill. Provisions were made to 
aid local Indians in establishing themselves In logging activities* (For 
a subsequent history of this venture* see the discussion belotj of the EDA 
business loan project to Chief Mountain Lumber Co.) 

Toward development of the tourism/recreational potential^ a com- 
mittee of the tribal council was established in 1963. Federal Help was 
utilised to provide 30 nev campsites^ toilet facilities^ picnic sites> a 
boat launch and the like^ Additional development activities were proposed^ 

Progress was also noted in the initiation of more sophisticated 
ranching and farming methods. Initial steps were taken to consolidate tribal 
lands for more efficient asriculcural production. Efforts to provide the 
Indian rancEier with a better return on his cattle called for the establish- 
ment of a livestock sales yard in Browning* (This project was the b^jtJi^'^ct 
of a 1969 EDA technical assistance project and will soon be submitted to 
EDA as a 1971 public works project.) 

No actual development of mineral resources was reported* The re- 
port expressed satisfaction with the Bureau of Mines survey with respect to 
surface investigation, but called for a further study of subsurface mineral 
resources . 

Industrial development activities were limited co surveys* An ARA 
technical assistance study of ceramics opporcmicies vas in the application 
stage. Other stu<iies were suggested including such produces as expandable 
polystyrene beehives, plastic table tops and other articles of Indian design, 
a livestock feed and pelleting mill> and portable teepees. 

b. The 1969 OE&P 

In 1969, a new OEDP vas prepared to replace tl»e 1963 document. 
The Tribal Business Council served as the OEDP committee with the staff 
of the planning program preparing the document and designated the responsi- 
bility for follow-through and updating. 

The plan presented area goals and an action program designed to 
meet tiiosc goals. Each of the goals is listed below, along with a brief 
discussion of progress achieved toward each goal. 

A^rictilture 

U Coal: Attain highest and best use of dry farming and irrigation land. 

Progress: A Reservation*wide 701 planning *<itudy is under way. 
Tliis study will include land-use planning for the agricultural 
lands on the Reservation* The BIA has $120,000 budgeted for 
irrigation construction in 1971 and 1972. 

2. Coal: Increase income to the Reservation by making better use of 
livestock through feeding and putting in local marketing facilities. 
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Progress: T{te tribe received an EDA cechnSnl assistance grant 
for a feasibility study of a livestock sales center. The ven- 
ture was deeined feasible and Che tribal council is now applying 
to £DA for a public works grant to construct a livestock sates 
center at: the industrial park. Cooperative feeding arrangements 
are being discussed and should be developed in tlrne* 

3* Goal: Stabilize on a permanent basis the farm economy through a move*^ 
ment toward organised and cooperative programs. 

Progress: Such cooperative ventures are sttll in the talking 
stage. The livestock sates center will hopefully illustrate 
the advantage of cooperative errangernen t s , 

^tanufac t ur ing and Trade 

U Goal; Expand manufacturing operations to provide diversification of 
employment with a good future for employees* 

Progress: Exrenslve efforrs In attracting Industry to Browning 
have shown minimal results* However, there are several good 
prospects for indus!:ry at the present* Three firms seeking SBA 
loatis and desirous of plant facilities at the Industrial park 
are wholly Indtan"Owned* The tribe has provided these local 
groups with both technical and financial assistance* 

2* Goal: Expand the use of timber through secondary processing, increase 
the production of oil, atid be alerted to the demand for coal and tltanlT 
erous magnetite as well as other minerals* 

Progress; After several years of marginal operation, the local 
sawmill is now owned by U,S* Plywood and appears on Its way to 
viability with sufficient capital back-up and management to see 
it through several more losing years + Two Indian-owned firms 
seeking SBA assistance to establish plants in the industrial 
park are wood product manufacturing In n^4,ure and therefore 
secondary processors of timber* 

Recreation and Tourism 

1* Goal; Develop a comprehensive plan for use and conservation of recrea- 
tion resources with corresponding enforcement ordinances to preserve 
the natural beauty of the area and protect the fish and wildlife* 

Progress; The 701 Reservation-wide plan In process will for- 
malize a land-use plan for the Reservation* The tribe has 
extensive hunting, fishing and recreational activity regula- 
tions to protect the land, waters, and wildlife* 

2* Goal; Develop tourist accommodations In the form of lodge complexes, 
campgrounds, cabins, surwnery cottages, access roads, and attractions 
to strengthen local trade and employments 

Progress: A $l,S million lodge/campground complex for Lower St* 
^^ary*3 Lake has been approved by £DA for funding* The BIA had 
$400,000 budgeted for 1972 for campground developinent* A new 
motel has been added to Browning with the assistance of an SBA 
loan. 
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Ct PROJECT ANALYSES 



The following projects have been funded by LJA on the Blackfect 
Indian Reservation: 



Type and Mature of Project 



Project NOt Da te 



_Funding 



It PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 
at Industrial Park 
bt Street Improvements 



Grants 



67-i-00il5 1966 

07-1-0048$ 1968 
07-l-00488r01 

Ct Tourist/Recreational Complex 07-1-00537 1971 



TOTAL APPROVED 

2t BUSINESS LOANS 

at Chief Mountain Lumber Cot 



07-1-00732 



07-3-00447 



356, 000 

536,000 $134^000 

40>000 10,000 

673,000 6^3,000 

488,000 



^2^ 093, 000 s^^^.QQQ 



1967 



$146, 250 



07-5-15002 1967 
07-5-15002-01 1968 
07-5-15002-02 1969 
07-5-15002-03 1970 



3t PLAMNI&Jfi GRANTS 

at Blackfeet Planning Program 

1) 

2) 
V 
^) 

4t TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

at Ceramics Plant Study 
bt Livestock Sales Center Study 07-6*09240 1969 

TOTAL APPROVED 

* Project Not 14-20*0650*1379 



48, 720 
40, 535 
39, 700 
39t 350 



AHA 



1965 



($30,000) 
2, 250 



$2. 263,555 $0^3, 2SC 



Project*by-project dibcusaion and analyBlo follows: * 

It PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

at Industrial Park, Project Not 07-l-00415> 1966 

The developtnent of an industrial park was a logical Initial step In 
developing the It^ustrlal potential of the Reeervationt Tlie possibility 
of EDA assistance In the development of an industrial park In Browning came 
to the attention fo the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council t^en the Projects 
Development Officer of the BIA <who later became the executive director o£ the 
planning program funded by EDA) acquainted the Council and the local busLticfis 
community with the availability of such assistancet The project application 
was quickly prepared, processed and approved, and the Industrial Park on Lht? 
Blackfeet Reservation became one of the first public works projects ever 
funded by EDAt 

The project w^s authorized in 1966 and completed in 1967t Flnancln'^ 
was as follows ; 



EDA Direct Grant 

EDA Supplemental Grant 



$222,500 
133, 500 



(50%) 
(30%) 
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local EDA Investment 
Other (Tribal) Funds 



$356jOOO 
89.0QO 



<80%) 
{20%) 



Total ProiecC Cost 



$44 5. OOP 



The project provided the comnmnity with a 12-site, 67-acre industrial park 
complete with water, sanitary sewer^ paved access roads, gas, electrical 
power, and a railroad siding. The site Is about one mile out of Browning 
and was located adjacent to an existing sawmill and the railroad line* 

Bird-in-hand claims for this project included Precise Products j 
(75 jobs) and Chief Mountain Lumber Company (50 jobs plus logging and 
hauling operations)* The possibility of a tribally-owned ceramics plant 
was also mentioned^ 

(1> Precise Products did locate a smaller-scale operation on the 
Reservation* but not in the industrial park* Precise Products was a firm 
out of Tacoma, Washington^ owned by Ferd Bondy* Mr* Bondy was drawn to the 
Blackfeet Reservation after a 1964 flood in the area. He produced 
gabions, sniall metal baskets filled with rocks and used to prevent erosion, 
and there existed a need for his product in the area at that time« Bondy 
set up a small manufacturing operation on the Reservation on the ranch of 
Jerry Show, a tribal member, who acted as his foreman* Show worked for 
Bondy in this capacity for a few months each year* In 1966, Mr* Bondy 
became interested in establishing a plant to produce metal products at 
the industrial park* 



The larger scale operation was contingent upon a contract from the 
Wavy for metal ship doors. The Kavy contract was finally awarded in 1969, and 
SBA loans were then easily obtained for a working capital ^guarantee and for 
construction of a plant in Browning. The firm be^an production at a tem- 
porary downtown facility. Bondy brought in Show as a partner at this time 
but retained management control* There was insufficient space at the tempo- 
rary facility and the doors were not produced at the rate specified in the 
contract. Of the $240,000 in doors to be produced, $103,000 are yet to be 
completed* 

In 1971, Show took over management of the firm and hopes to buy 
out Bondy completely. Show hopes to have an on^going operation, and has 
reapplied to SBA for a $230,000 loan for a plant In the industrial park* 
It is unlikely that this loan will be approved until management reorganization 
and other problems are worked out and the firm is well on its way to 
finishing the Navy contract, which has been extended* Show hopes to 
eventually expand into other metal, particularly aluminum, products* Precise 
Products employed 13 persons, all local Indiana^ in 1970 and has a payroll of 
almost $100,000* The riant Is presently shut down until April* Show hopes 
that by 1972 he will employ 20 persons with a $150,000 annual payroll* 

(2) Chief Mountain Lumber CompanVt now ^JS Plywood, also does not 
operate in the industrial park, but adjacent to it* While the company 
facility has benefitted by the utilitiee extended to the industrial park, 
its establishment pre-dates the park and its remaining in Browning was not 
contingent upon these utilities* The firm was a recipient of an EDA business 
loan which did play a part in the history of this venture* This is treated 
separately below under the discussion o£ that project* 
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(3) The ceramics plant mentioned as a possibility never materialized. 
ARA had funded a $30,000 technical assistance grant to detemine the 
feasibility of such a venture. This grant is also discusf^ed below. 

(4) The sole occupant of the industrial park in mid-1971 is Glacier 
Homes J Inc . In 1967, Mr. Glenn Hurray of Murray Enterprises (Minneapc'HsT 
Minnesota)> contacted EDA in Washington in searcl- of an appropriate Indian 
reservation on which to expand his contracting firm. He toured the north 
western reservations and by a process of elimination^ decided on the Black- 
feet Reservation which offered several advantages. 

The advantages of the Blackfeet Reservation were several. The tribe 
had authorization for construction of 55 homes which gave Glacier Homes a 
guaranteed first contract. Secondly, frelgiit rates east from Browning to 
FargOj North Dakota along the Great Northern route (and connecting routes 
south)were favorable as Fargo is a rate-change point. Thirdly^ the 
reservation offered an available labor force (although not a cheaper one 
since the plant is fully unionized). Fourth^ the Browning Development Corpora- 
tion was abl** to secure an SBA loan to construct the plant to be leased to 
Glacier (the lease runs through 1989). 

Murray entered into a joint venture with Rogers Lumber Company 
(later changed to Components Systems)^ also of Minneapolis, to establish 
Glacier Homes, Inc. Rogers was to run the plant which was to produce 
component housing parts, tlurray was to act as a contractor tor the construe- 
tlon of the homes prcduced. 



The firm opened its plant in Browning in November of 1969. It has 
produced the 55 units mentioned above and 50 other units are ^^ow under 
construction on the Reservation under HUD*s Section 236 program. Several 
other contracts were Successfully negotiated in Montana and North Dakota, 
but Component Systems^ which controlled management, chose to produce 
these units in Minneapolis at the expense of the Browning plant. The plant 
^osed down in December 1970, £ut e:tpects to reopen In the Spring of 1971. 

Murray Enterprises has nov bought out Component Systems and has full 
control of Glacier Homes. Proposals have been submitted for 225 units in 
Browning and elsewhere (including two oclier Indian Reservations) and any 
contract fo'- 30 or more units wiU suffice to reopen the plant once again. 
Once in operation^ a more extensive marketing operation is planned. There 
is a possibility of the Blackfeet Tribe buying into the operation. 

The Glacier Homes plant has a capacity to produce the coniponent 
parts for 550 homes per year. Such a level of operation would require a 
work force of about ^0 with an annual payroll of $400^000. An absolute 
minimum level of operation is 200 homesJ per year while a deslrabtr minimum 
frcr. a ma:iagener.t pol:st oS vicv Is iOO. The totally Ii;diari work force for 
1970 averaged 12-14 (with a peak of 24). The total payroll was $79,000. 
Additionally^ construction of the first 55 units on the reservation produced 
a $138,000 payroll, virtually all of it going to Indian workers. I'he 
construction payroll on the second 50 units was $61,000 In 1971. This is 
only a 50 percent Ir.dian work force because deadlines reqmred the importation 
of laborers. These 50 units are slated for completion in April of 1971. 
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Because tho 105 units would liavc been built even had Glacier not been 
ini^olvcdj the oxi^site construction labor vages cannot be credited to the 
iiid^jstrial park* Management has expressed great satisfaction with the 
BIA'funded on-the-job training program at this plant. The workers are 
capable and managemenL is very pleased. 

(5) Partly in frustration of drawing outsido Industry^ a local group 
of members of the Blackfeet Tribe fonr^ed Plegan Products, basically a 
nanufacturlng firm in- soarch-of -product . After considera tlon^ and a 
tentative agreement with the Service Technology Corporation, a decision was 
TTiade CO establish a cuL sCock plant to produce window and door sashes and 
molding nt the park. Tlie division of labor calls for Plegan Products 
assuming ownership, supplying the raw material and labor force^ and Service 
T<ichnology assutiting the raanagementj training and salos functions* Projections 
call for i'O employees to starts with expansion to 56 in three years. Em- 
ployment will be 95 percent local. Wage rates will be In the $2.25 to $3.$0 
range for production workers and about $5*00/ho«r for foreman- 

Fiegau has submitted an application to SBA for a $^70^000 building 
loan (through tht Browning Development Corporation), and a 90 percent SBA 
loan i^uarantoe of $2^0,000 of working cap^te^"*,* T!ie tribe Jias contributed 
S50*000 to this effort, Approval-of T*se.^BAy..<:t'i: -^enie. lli;ely, although 
lliQ amount may be other than that requested.. 

(6) Slackfeet Industries, Inc., anothejr local Indian-generated com- 
oany> is intcre'^ted in establishing a post and pole plant at the Industrial 
park* A group of local residents, all but one of whom are members of the 
tribe, have each contributed $500 to form this company* They plan to 
produce treated wood products such as fence pickets, telephone poles and 
the like* An SBA loait to the Browning Development Corporation has been 
requested for about $280,000* The Corporation would then build and lease 
the plant to Blackfeet Industries^ Inc^ Additlondlly^ SBA has been requested 
to guarantee 90 percent of a working capital loan of $115,000* Projected 
employment would be about 30-35 In total; 12-15 in the plant and the re- 
mainder harvesting the raw wood input* SBA is concerned about the pro- 
posed management for this plant* Pending settlement of this d isagreement , the 
loans are likely to be approved* 

(7) Another real ossibility in the ne^r future is Great tfestern 
Corporation , a manufacturer of pens and pencils. Located by Cau^ridge 
Marketins^ Group, Tnc*> under contract to SBAj this firm proposes, if ar- 
rangomonti! can be worked out > a $250^000 building financed by a 65 percent 
EDA business loan, $300,000 in equipment financed 90 percent by SBA, and 
5^i8O,O0O in working capital ($100,000 of which will be Supplied by the 
tribe, $60j000 from training funds under various programs, and about 
$140,000 from 90 percent SBA guarantee loan). Initial emplojfment would 
be about AO, rising to about 100 in three years as currently projected* 
This proposal is in tne early stages* 

(8) Paget Sound Casket Co. has expressed Interest inprodu<:ing steel 
caskets at the industrial park^ They foresee a plant employing about 22 
peoj>Je with a payroll of about $175,000 per year* Discussions are still in 
the proEiminary stages* 
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(9) Another possibility for Che IndusCriaL park is a Livestock Salos 
Cen t e r at vhich Che many ranchers on che reservaClon could sell cheir caccle 
from a becter compecitive position than they presencly have^ EDA funded a 
Cechnlcal assisCance projecC Co determine Che feasibiLiCy of such a venture^ 
The projecC was found Co be feasible and che Cribe vlll shore ly be submiccirg 
an apolicatlon Co EDA for a $452^000 Public ^orks granc for conscruccion of 
Che ConCer. Hore deCall on Chis proposed CenCer Is presenced below in Che 
secclon of che rcporc dealing vich the cecbnical assisCance granC^ Employ- 
menC vould Include one full-cime manager and 12 part-cime personnel working 
on a sale-by-sale basis. There would be between 20-40 sales each ye^,r. The 
total generated payroll would be $17,C00 co $25,000, depending on ch^ num- 
ber of sales conducced each year. 

In sumtu Chen, Che only occupant of che park to dace is Glacier 
Homesj which has operated for a CoCal of 13 months and is temporarily shut 
down. The firm plans to resume operations shortly* Its 1970 payroll was 
$79, 000 and included a fluctuating labor force of 12 to 24* 

The future offers promise for several more industries to join 
Glacier Homes in the industrial park. If all these prospects were to 
materialize, the maximum impact of Che park in a couple of yeavs could 
be as follows: 



Glacier Homes 
Piegan Products 
Blackfeet Industries 
Precise Products 
Livestock Sales Center 
Great Western 
P^get Sound Casket 



30 people $300,000 payroll 

50 400,000 

35 300, 000 

20 150^000 

13 25,000 

50 400,000 

22 175,000 

220 $1, 750,000 



The possibilities are listed in descenditng order of probability. 

b. Street Improvements^ Project Mo. 07-1-0048S, 196S and also -01 

This project provided for the paving and/or installation of streets, 
sidewalks, curbs and gutters, and storm drains in residential and commercial 
section'" of Browning, Montana, the economic and population center of the 
Blackfeet Reservation. The project was submitted by the Town of Browning 
with the support and endorsement of the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council, 
the official governing body of the tribe- 

Before the construction of this project. Browning had no pavad streets 
except for the major road which runs through town. The complete lack o£ 
sidewalks, paved streets, and storm drainage facilities made the town very 
unattractive: in summer, the streets were dusty and dirty, in winter; muddy 
and poc'i-marked by traffic. It was felt that the physical appearance of 
Browning made a major negative contribution to the efforts of the town and 
the tribe to draw industry and tap the tourist potential of the 900,000 or 
so visitors to adjacent Glacier Itet^onal Park, It was felt thet a presentable 
image was necessary if management personnel were to find Browning an acceptable 
place to live, and if the many tourists passing through town were to find 
cause to stop and contribute Co the Browning economy. 

First hand observation by EDA/Seattle officials, in town for the 
ground-breaking of the industrial park, provided impetus for this project 
and for its subsequent approvel. First discussions with EDA came out o£ this 
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The project was funded in 1968j and included an inicia? grant of 
$536j000 and a loan for cho remaining $134*000^ To cover addicional coscs 
a Supplemental grant of $40^000 and a loan for $10^000 c/as later approved. 
Thus Che total project cost was $720^000. 

To repay the loan for this project^ the Tovn of Browning established 
a Special Improveiiien t District for that section of town receiving the benefits 
of the project. In this way^ the beneficiaries of the project were m^de to 
bear the local share of the cost* These were property owners whose property 
values were expected to^ and indeed did, increase* Through public hearingSj 
poorer sections of town expressed an inability to pay the Increased property 
tax and were not Included In the Special Improvement District. These sections 
of town rema in unpaved* 

The project was completed virtually on schedule* Even with the 
additional supplemental funds the allocated funds were insufficient to 
complete the specified projects* A few streets had to be dropped from the 
pav ing program. 

The specific impact from this project is difficult Co assess. Since 
completion of this project^ several new businesses have opened In Browning. 
The Town has a new, full service^ AO unit motel which includes a rescauranc 
and bar; a launderette/dry cleaning establishment; an enlarged shopping 
center Including a variety store, a shoe store, and a bakery; and several 
other small businesses, Including two car washes. The improved appearance of 
the town is said locally to be a factor In the development of these new 
businesses^ and this project did contribute to that improved appearance* The 
aesthetic quality of Browning, however^ remains less than of showplace 
proportions^ and it is likely that the increase In the tourist trade Is more 
attributable to the increast^^ visitation to Glacier National Park Chan the 
Improved appearance of Browning as a result of the street improvements 
finanoid under this project. 

c* St* Mary^s Tour Ism/Recreat tonal Complex^ Project Nos> 07*1-00537 & 
07-1-007 ^ )2, 1971 

Th£ tourism/recreational potential of Che Blackfe<^t Reservation has 
long been recognized by the Tribe. Its development was a priority item In 
the uEDP and virtually every ocher document dealing with the economic 
development of the reservation* The development potential derives from the 
great natural beauty of the western portion of the reservatlonj the recreational 
opportunities of both the lakes and mountains^ and the natural drawing 
power of adjacent Glacier National Park* The Park draws almost one million 
tourists a year* 

Prirrto aiaong the sites for recreational development is tower St* 
Hary^s Lake. This lake abounds In natural beauty and Its southern end 
is an entry point to the Naf^onal Park« A dev<^lopmenC here would draw 
tourists voluntarily on its own merits and of necessity when the Park 
Is overcrowded^ 

In 1963^ the Tribal Business Council submitted an application 
to EDA for approximately $1*A million dollars for the development of 
a 56-unit lodge, a lOO-unlt campground, a marina, a restaurant facility 
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and a 30-unit tecpt*e village. A K^asihility study was iirepai:<?J a;, the- 
TrLbu's expense by llarrist>n A. Fagg and Associates, an avchitocturat 
Cirra from iJjULngs. Fagg's report suggested finaticLng as follows: 

EDA grants $9^8,403 
EDA Loan 456,0^5 
Tribal Contribution 90. OOP 

The Fagg feasibility study outlined the magnitude of the proposed 
undertaking and the returns which could be expected at various usage 
levels. Justification for the project rested almo&t entirely on the expected 
increased drawing power of Glacier National Park* No act^ial estimate of ihe 
likely drawing pcfiver of the project was made* Instead, a table of incopiiL 
was presijnted for different usage levels, but nowhere was it stated which 
level of usage was likely ^o be obtained. 

The report projected operating expenses of $331,000 per year for the 
mfi.inium deve lopinenc* These expenses includes $225^000 in salaries* At chat 
e^-pense level, the bteak-even point was designated at 55X usage (occupancy) 
over a si?(-month operating period* I^DA» in its consideration of this project, 
insisted that the tribe did not have the manageinent capability to run this 
facility^ and that approval would be contingent on finding qualified 
management willing to administer the complex* 

After t^ontact with several national motel chains (including Western. 
Uyatt House, Quality Courts and World Wide Inns) the tribe selected James 
ward and Associates from the Seattle Area to manage the complex* Contracttial 
arrangements were worked out, but changes were requested by Ward, countered 
by the BIA on behalf of the tribe^ and then finally an agreement was 
work<;d out* However, a story in a Seattle newspaper connecting Ward with 
underworld dealings prompted an investigation by EDA* As a cesulti EDA 
decided not to become involved with Ward on th-^ project* 

A decision was finally made by EDA to proceed, without a pre^arrange- 
ment for management^ with an understanding that competent inanagement would 
be arranged* The project was approved by EDA in April of 1971* Tlie facility 
was finally processed as two separate projects? one containing the profit 
producing components of thu development and the other Che si'pportive components 
(which are eligible for 100% financing)* The projects as approved include a 
55-unic mocelj. a 40-unit teepee village, a 100-unit campground^ a restaurant 
with a capacity of 180, a marina for 50 boats and a swimming pool* 

Total EDA funding of $1,161,000 In grants and $633^000 in loans 
were approved as follows: 

Project Ko* Project No* 

07-1-00537 07-1-00732 



EDA Grant $ 673,000 (50%) $468,000 (1007.) 

EDA Tx)an 633.000 (477) 

Total EDA Contribution $1,306,000 (97%) $488,000 (100%) 

Tribal Contribution 40. OOP ( 3%) 

Total J^roject Cost $1,346,000 (1007,) $438,000 (1007.) 

Because this project has only recently been authorized, no impact 
has been experienced to date ^ Expected impact^ as projected 1^ the 
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application^ includes AO year-round and 125 seasonal jobs with an aggregate 
payroll of $2A2jOOO. 

2, BUSINESS LOAK PROJECT 

a* C hief Mountain Lumber Coitipany, Project Huiaber 07-3-OOAA7^ 1967 

In 1967, EDA extended a business loan to the Chief Mountain Lumber 
Coiopany for $lA6j250. The loan contributed toward the $225,000 stipulated 
as necessary to e:cpand an existing sawiaill on the Blackfeet Reservation to 
produce a variety of finished and semi finished luihber products* 

This samill had been originally built by an Individual whose 
principle aim was to take the loan money, get the mill in operating order^ 
and sell out to the Tribe, as was his option, at a profit* He never intended 
Co run the mill on a permanent basis* The Blackfeet Tribe^ however^ did 
not care to get into the busineas of running a sawmill and therefore found 
another firm to take over the mill* This firm, Delaney Brothers of 
Missoula, Montana secured the EDA loan for further development of the facility, 
(There is some doubt that the entire amount of £DA*s contribution was used 
at this facility. The firm has other operations in Montana and elsewhere.) 

S'jpplying the mill with ^o$s has been a problem since the beginning 
of the operation. In 1969 the Wind River Logging Company contracted with 
Chief Mountain to perform this function. With the assistance of the planning 
program staff, a $270,000 SBA loan was secured by the Browning Development 
Corporation for re-^loanlng (along with $30^000 in Corporation funds) to 
Wind River for equipment purchases. Wind River employed aa many as AO 
loembers of the Indian coimnunity, but in September of 1969, after a dispute with 
Chief Mountain, the re-^evaluation of the stumpage rates by the BIA and the 
tribe, and an absenteeism problem with timber fallers, Wirvl River took its 
machinery and equipment and moved their operation to Wyoioing^ They continue 
to re-pay their SBA loan through the Browning Development Corporation^ but 
have not operated on the reservation since 1969. 

The loss of Wind RiVer logging Company forced a cut«back by Chief 
Mountain. The Delaney Brothers had originally come into the operation 
because it was available at a reasonable price and because o£ Che availability 
of Che EDA loan. They had a few good years but siphoned Che profits from 
the operation out of the consnmity into their 6ther operations. The mill 
waa not repaired and maintained as it ahould have been. The operation 
decreased in its profitability, arvl this, coupled vrtth Che vichdrawal of 
Wiwi River, led to the Delaneys selling out to US Plywood Corporation. 
US Plywood took over control aB of July 1, 1970. The company has paid off 
all loans incurred by the Delaney Brothers, including that to EDA. US 
Plywood is a larg^ atul diveraified corporation. It uses the mill in 
Browning to produce only 2x4 studs. CE>elaney had produced a variety of 
wood products until the laat year when they too limited production to 
2 X 4*s.) The mill management is t»ow a stable economic operation^ under 
U.StPlywood, making a noticeable contribution to the economy of 
Browning. 

The logging operation has been taken over by two firms, one of 
which is local and Indian-Downed arvl operated. Though difficulties have 
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been experienced^ the logging operation uow seems viable enough to meet the 
needs of production at the mlll^ 

S. Plywood, operating the mill approved under a business loan 
to Chief Mountain Lumber Company, expects e 1971 payroll of about $200,000 
for Its 40 eniployees. The two logging operations supported by the mill 
eoploy an additional 40 men with an annual payroll of soroe $400,000. 
The firm has made capital Improvements to the plant In 1970 totalling 
$200,000 and expects to expand another $250,000 during the summer of 1971, 

It Is difficult to assess the degree to t^lch tlie EDA loan contrib- 
uted to the econotnic lmf>act of the sawmill In Bromln^, The EDA funds did not 
go to construct the original facility, but to improve It when the original opera^ 
tor desired to abandon the operation. It Is likely the availability of EDA 
assistance uas a key factor In the take-over of the facility by Delaney 
Brothers* However, after a few years o£ operation, not necessarily In the 
best Interest of the Browning plant and/or the commtmity, the recipients of 
the EDA loan have sold out to a large, nationally operating firm which has 
paid off the loan* It la doubtful that the loan had any bearing on the 
decision of US Plywood to take over thla facility. Basically the £DA loan 
served to assure the operation of an existing facility In Browning for a 
four year period between totally Incompetent and disinterested management 
and final take-over by a fltm Interested In running the plant In a serious 
manner, EDA neither Supplied the community with the Initial facility, nor 
was Instrumental In securing the present occupant* Thus no current or future 
Impact can really be attributed to the loan. 

3* PIAMIHG GRAHTS 

ft 

a. Blackfeet Planning Program^ Project No* 07*5-- 15002, ->01, ->02, 
1967-70 

In 1967 the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council was awarded the first 
of four planning grants from the Economic Development Administration* The 
funding history of this and Subsequent grants Is as follows: 



Loeal Contribution' 



Date 




Cash 




In-kind 


Total 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


§48, 720 <75%) 
40,535 ,<70%) 
39,700 <69%) 
39j350 (65%) 


$ 8,100 
8, 100 
8, 100 
11,400 


<12.5%) 
<14 %) 
<14 7*) 
(19 %) 


$ 8,140 <12*5%) 
9,190 <16 %) 
9,690 <17 %) 
9*690 (16 1) 


$64, 960 
57,825 
57,490 
60,440 


Total 


$168, 305 (707*) 


$35, 700 


(15 %) 


$36,710 <15 %) 


$240,715 



Most notable from the above financial history of the Blackfeet Plan* 
nlng Program Is that over the four*year funding period, the EDA contrlbu* 
tlon diminished each year both In dollar terms and as a percentage of the 
program funding. The tribal contribution was Increased each year both 
absolutely and relatively* 
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The impetus for Blackfeet parciclpaclon In chU program came from 
Clyde Walrij the present executive director o£ the program* In 1966 Mr, Wain 
was the Resource Developi»ent Officer with the BIA on the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tlom As part o£ his job he kept himself abreast o£ relevant federal pro- 
grams. He became aware o£ £DA*£lnanced planning grants and discussed the 
possibility o£ such a grant £or the Black£eet with the EDR £or the State o£ 
Montana, An application was prepared, submitted) to EDA and subsequently 
approve^! , 

By the time the £ir8t grant was awarded, Mr* Wain ha«l trans£erred 
with the BIA to another reservation. Upon receipt o£ the gr<:rit, the tribal 
council invited him back to Browning to serve as director o£ the planning 
program. He accepted this position and still holds it today* 

Mr* Waln*s quall£icatlons £or his position include a degree in 
business administration with a major In accounting and a minor in economics. 
His previous experience on Indian reservations Is extensive. He hlmsel£ 
is a sioux Indian^having ^rcvn up on the Rosebud Reservation In South Dakota* 
While with the BIA^ Mr* Wain spent several years as an agricultural loan 
o££icer* He then specialized in industrial and economic deve lo|>inent as a 
Resource Development 0££icer* 

Upon his appolnCmentj Mr* Wain advertised locally to £ill the remain- 
ing positions on his 9ta££* George Henkle was hired £or the "economist/ 
planner" position* Mr. Henkle is a native o£ the Black£eet tribe> has 
substantially completed his college education in business administration, 
has operated his dwn businesses ard served as treasurer o£ the Blackfeet 
tribe* For the position o£ "corinunity development specialist" another 
local member o£ the tribe, Leo Kennerly^ was hired. This position^ however, 
was dropped two months into the second grant period* It was £elt £DA 
that; given budget constraints, only two pro£essionaX positions were war- 
ranted by the size o£ the tribe* In addition, the planning program has one 
"sec re t^ry /bookkeeper , " 

Since its inception^ the planning program £lnanced by EDA 
become a technical arm o£ the Black£eet tribal Business Council* While 
principally concerned with economic development matters, the tvo-man sta££ 
has become involved in several related activities* tlie planning program 
is one of three conmunity improvement programs under the council. (The 
other two are the OEO-'£unded Comniunity Action Program and the Housing 
Authority*) 

the 3ta££ have their o££lces in the new tribal headquarters. Xtiey 
are in constant contact with tribal leaders and others in administrative 
or technical positions with the Black£eet* Almost daily contact is main* 
tained with the Program Development 0££icer o£ the BIA* Contact with the 
Housing Authority is also maintained, since the economist/planner is a 
former head of the Authority* Contact with the CAP program Is less than 
ideal* The heads o£ these two programs have not over the years been on the 
best o£ terms and this mani£e3ts itself in the relationship between the two 
programs* A working relationship is maintained with non^-Indian components 
o£ the Browning economic community including reptesentatives o£ government 
and bankings 
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the activities undertaken by the staff since 1967 are sunmrized 
belov under appropriate subheadings: 

(1) EDA*-related ^activities 

the staff has played some role in all EDA projects at the filackfeet 
Reservation. Application for two EDA-financed public vorks projects pro- 
ceeded the establishment of the plannlnf^ program. However^ the planning 
director^ then with the BltA on the reservation did play a role la the develop- 
ment of applications for both projects, the planning program vas established 
before these projects were compl^t^d and the staff performed an administrative 
function in carrying th^ projects through to completion. 

through its assistance to the Housing Authority^ the staff was 
instrumental In gaining th^ firat occupant in the industrial park. The 
prospect of a contract for the construction of 53 low reat housing units 
brought several contractors to firofi^nliig* This opportunity was parlayed 
Into the establishment of a home building plant at the industrial park, 
this d^aX vas aided by the firm securing an SBA loan through the Browning 
Development Corporation with the assistance of the planning staff* 

EDA has e:ctended one business loan on th^ filackfeet Reservation, 
this loan^ to Chief ^fountain Lumber Qnnpany^ was negotiated largely without 
the assistance of the planning staff which was then in its infancy, the 
staff, however, did involve itself In some of the detail of establishing 
the tribe as a loan sponsor* 

the staff prepared an application to £DA in 1969 for a technical 
assistance grant to determine the feasibility of a Livestock Sales Center* 
the application was approved for $2^250. The study determined that such a 
venture was feasible and the staff is now preparing an application to EDA 
for $482^000 for construction of such a facility under a public works grant. 

Another proposal to £DA concerned the recreational development of 
low^r St. Mary's Lake, this application was originally submitted in 1968 
and has recently b^en approve^l. 

All the above projects are discussed in greater detail on a project- 
by-project basis elsewhere in this reports 

(2) '701'^ Planning Program 

The filackfeet Reservation received a grant of approximately $13^000 
in 1968 from HUD under its Section 701 planning grant program* this program 
is principally aimed at physical planning and is therefore complementary to 
the economic development planning funded by S)A. The planning staff is assisted 
by the Town o£ Brot^ning and the Tribal Council in the preparation of the 
application ror the initial 701 grant. Thfe established policy of the staff 
at that time was that the physical appearance of Browning was an overwhelming 
detriment to the community's chances of attracting industry^ and that the 
improvement of the physical condition of the town was a top priority, thus 
the physical planning effort financed by HUD dovetailed with the staff's 
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approach Co economic planning. Secondly, the undertaking of cbia planning 
effort served as clear evidence of community involvement in self-improve- 
ment and acted as an impetus for several other projects, in Browning. Among 
these vere the EDA street im|>roveinent project^ a HUD-funded coonnunity center, 
and HUD funding for housing. The 701 funds vere used to hire a consulting 
firm from Billings and the final report vas dated January 1, 1970, The 
planning staff assisted the 701 planners In data collection and analysis 
and acted as the technical am of the tribal council In a liaison arrange- 
ment with the consultant. 

Based on Its experience in successfully attaining 701 funds, the 
staff vas asked to assist the Ciuy of Cut Bank, adjacent to the Reserva- 
tion, In applying for sucfi funds. The staff agreed to do this. 

The original 701 grant ^^as for planning for the Town of Browning only* 
Recently a second grant, for ^40, 000^ vas awarded to the tribe for a plan- 
ning program encompassing the entire reservation. A Spokane^ Washington^ 
firm has been retained and is now beginning its vork. 

(3) Small Business Administration 

The economist/planner on the staff has been Involved extensively 
in loan counselling and assistance to individuals and groupa on Che Black* 
feet Reservation* Requests for loan Information come into the planning 
office daily. t4aturally, some are unrealistic, while others do not tall 
vithin SBA or other loan program guidelines* These parties are appropriately 
counciled as to alternative courses of action. Promising loan prospects 
are encouraged and application assistance offered. At least 20 loan 
applications have been submitted to SBA* To date, 10 o£ these loans have 
been approved, and still others are pending. 

Four relatively large loans have been approved by SBA to date. 
The War Eonnett Motel vas constructed ^ith a $130^000 SBA loan, a $150,000 
loan from the local bank, and a 90 percent SBA guarantee of a $115, 000 voiking 
capital loan from the local bank* This motel, completed in the ipring of 
1970, has 40 units, full dining facilitie$, and a bar. It employs about 20 
persons vith a payroll o£ about $75,.000 per year. It is affiliated with 
Best Western, the nation's largest chain of individually-owned motels. 

Other larger loans include an $dO, 000 loan in 1969 to Precise Producta, 
and a $165^000 building loan to the Browning Development Corporation for 
the plant to Glacier Homes* Glacier is located at the industrial park, while 
Precise Products has a pending loan for $230,000 t^ construct a building at 
the park. (These businesses are discussed in greater detail above under the 
section dealing with the EDA industrial park project). The fourth large loan 
was to Wind River Logging Company. SBA loaned $270,000 to the Browning Devel- 
opment Corporation which added $30,000 cf Its own funds and loaned $300,000 
to Wind River, This waa an equipment loan and Wind River shortly thereafter 
moved^vith the equipment, to Wyoming. (This is discussed above under the 
narrative concerning the EDA business loan to Chief Mountain Lumber Company)* 

Small loans include two for service stations (one for $10,000 and 
one for $7,500), a $25^000 loan for a dry-cleaning/lauudrette facility, 
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a $25,000 loan for a bar/cafe, and a $6^000 loan for a car wash addition Co a 
service acaclon.. Add Iclonallyj a local tribal member wa6 assisted In 
securing a loan for a motel In Missoula^ Montana (200 miles from Browning). 

Four large SBA loans are pending. Piegan Products Is requesting 
$270,000 for building costs and a 90 percent guarantee on $240,000 in 
working capital. Blackfeet Industries has applied for $280,000 for buildings 
and a guarantee on $115,000. Puget Sound Casket Company Is in the early 
stages of application and no dollar figures have been set. Great Western 
is interested in constructing a large pencil manufacturing facility and will 
request in the neighborhood of $162,500 (65 percent of $250^000) for build- 
ings from £DA> $270,000 (90 percent of $300,000) for equipment from SBA. 
and an SBA loan guarantee of $150,000 In working capital. All of these pros- 
pects are for plants In the industrial park. (They are covered In detail 
above In the discussion of that project). 

(4) Industrial Promotion 

A large portion of the effort of the planning staff goes into indus- 
trial promotion. Glacier Homes was drawn to Browning after showing Interest 
in a construction contract for some 55 homes on the Reservation* The 
expansion of Precise Products is partially due to the efforts of the plan- 
ning staff* A number of other firms have been contacted front time to time 
over the four years which the planning program has been in operation* Staff 
members have travelled throughout the United States to follow up leads with 
respect to interested industries and have exhibited at various trade fairs 
and conventions throughout the country* At one time or another there have 
been prospects for a food processing plant> a plastics plant, a ceramics 
plant, an electronics plant, a light bulb manufacturing plant> a computer 
operation, a fiberglass plant, and a carton manufacturing plant. Mone of 
these leads has produced a plant for Browning. However, several other 
prospects exist at this tinte and are in the processing stage for SBA loans. 
These have been mentioned above. 

(5) Other Activities 

Additionally the staff has been involved in other activities which 
mske demands on their time. They have performed staff work for the stand- 
ing conroittees of the tribal council* For example, they assisted the 
Lake Shore Development Coiranittee in planning new recreational areas* They 
have performed services for the tribal council such as preparing bids and 
arranging financing for tribal projects* They prepared the first HUD Work- 
able Program to qualify for housing funds* In addition to these and other 
tasks, the staff prepares quarterlv progress reports as well as annual OBDP 
progress reports* In 1968-9 planning staff rewrote and updated the original 
OEDP* The new OEDP was established in ^larch of 1969* 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 



a. Feasibiltiv of a Ceramics Plant, ARA Proiisct 14-20-0650-1379. 1965 . 

In 1965^ American Scientific Corporation of Alexandria^ Va*, received 
a contract under a $30,000 ARA technical assistance grant to determine the 
feasibility of a ceramics industry on the b^ackfeet Indian Reservation. The 
firm produced a very thorough ^tudy. It va found that management require* 
inents were such that industry -^specif ic technical knowledge and sophisticated 
business skill were needed but were unavailable on the Reservation. This 
problem could be overcomej the report stated, by available outside manage- 
inent. The remaining problem was money. The report suggested that a $250,000 
capital Investment was required and made one assumption which proved inac-^ 
curate: that the Blackfeet as a tribe had the money and the interest to 
establish the industry as a tribal ly-ovned enterprise. At that time, the 
tribe was not interested in assuming the entrepreneurial role on the reserva- 
tion. The report made no alternative -suggestions as to solutions to the 
management and money problems. The document, although very good both 
technically and analytically, produced no action. 

From time to time since 1965, interest has been rekindled in the 
establishment of a ceramics plant in Browning. However, no firm has been 
located willing to undertake this venture. An individual in Bozeman, 
Montana has expressed interest in playing a management role, but wants the 
tribe to assume the entrepreneurial role. 

b* Livestock Sales Center Feasibility^ Project No. 07-6-09240, 1969 . 

Livestock production is one of the primary economic activities of 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation^ The 1969 GEDP showed 196 cattle operations 
owned and operated by tribal members, in 1968 almost 54,000 cattle were sold 
out of Glacier County^ 20,000 by Indian ranchers. 



The selling arrangement which has operated to date involves the 
ranchers shipping cattle to sales centers and accepting the price the 
animals bring at market. Cattle are shipped as far as Iowa for sale. The 
nearest sales center is in Shelby, Montana, 58 miles to the east. A 6-10% 
weight loss occurs in transit and the price paid to the rancher is determined 
by the weight of the animal at the point of destination. (The buyer then 
can feed the animal and quickly recover the lost weight). Unsatisfied witn ^ 
this arrangement, the local cattlemen have long wanted a livestock: sales 
center in Browning. This need was brought out in the 1962 and 1969 OEDP's. 
Interest in such a facility remained, and in 1968 Montana State University 
was approached for assistance in determining feasibility. When this arrangement 
could not be made, the Tribal Business Council turned to £DA for a feasibility 
study. EPA contributed $2,250 toward a $2>500 contract to Jay 1f« McAfee. 
The grant was authorized in May 1969 and McAfee's final report is dated 
July 30, 1969. 

The application for this grant projects an economic impact of 15 
sales jobs for 30 >ays a year and two promotional jobs for six months. It 
projects an increase in profits to ranchers of $52^000 a year. The study 
by McAfee concluded that a livestock sales center at Browning was a feasible 
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venture. The feasibility study summarizes the economics of the cattle 
industry in Montana and draws heavily upon the experiences of 16 existing 
livestock sales centers in the state<^ Projections o£ attainable revenues, 
years required for capital recapture^ and return on investment are based 
on two different sets of assumptions: (1) 20 sales per year at vhich 657c 
of the 20,000 Indian cattle sold annually are sold through the center, and 
(2) 40 sales per year at which 50% of the 50,000 or so cattle sold annually 
in Glacier County are sold through the center* 

Under the first adsumption, 13^ 000 head are sold at $3/head, pro- 
ducing $39,000 in gross income. Expenses total $23,300 producing a net 
income $15,700. This scale of operation generates a payroll of $16, 000. 
Given the second assumption, 25,000 head are sold at $3/head to the center 
producing $75,000 in gross incotne. Expenses total $39,000 yielding a 
$36,000 net income. Under this assumption, the payroll is $25,000. 

Also included in the report were suggestions as to physical layout 
(including examples and a specific proposal), operating procedures, and 
sources of advisory assistance, the report is very readable, even to the lay- 
man, and presented in a straighf^forward logical fashion. Assumptions ate 
spelled out and documentation included where necessary. 

the McAfee f^p^ibility study was accepted by EDA and the Tribe. 
The planning progr^ aff is now preparing an application to EDA for such 
a facility and is guesting a $482,000, lOO percent public works grant 
under the new f^nai.-ing policy, the tribe views the facility as a public 
service and not a profit-producing business* Tribal ownership is contem- 
p la ted . 

However, the amount of the requested grant from EDA is to be 2 1/2 
times the largest capital expenditure envisioned in the McAfee report. 
It appears that the tribe is seeking a larger type of operation than that 
envisioned in the McAfee report. A telephone interview with Mr. McAfee was 
conducted. He would not nmke a judgement either way as to the feasibility 
of a larger scale operation. He said that the ntarket picture has not changed 
appreciably since his report^ and that the land available in Glacier County 
is still only capable ot producing so manv head of cattle. He felt that a 
larger operation drawing from ranges outside of the county is certainly 
possible, but dependa largely on efficient management and good promotion (to 
draw the larger cattle buyers), the McAfee report spoke of the livestock 
sales center as a viable operation without government assistance, the larger 
scale operation seems to be more than just a service to local cattlenien 
(estimates of increaaed profits to these cattlemen now range to over $100^000) 
and indeed does appear to be at a profit generating scale of operation* This 
seems inconsistent with the policy used to warrant a 100% grant from EDA. 
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A. CONCLUSIONS AWD RECOMMENDATIONS 
I ^ Background Sumnaary 

The Crow Indian Reservation is located In south-central Montana^ 
Crow Agency^ the administrative center of the ReservQtloi^j is equidistant 
(60 miles) from BiUlngs. Montanaj and Sheridan^ Wyoming. The Reservation 
population numbers 4,000 Crow Indians. Strong leadership In recent 
years has ImplemenLed a series of economic development proj^ct% as vgII as 
social programs. While the intended impact of many of these efforts remains 
years away^ prepress is visible in some cas^s and seems very likely in others* 

EDA assistance to the Crow Reservation has included five public 
works undettakings (processed as el^ht EDA projects)-: an Industrial park, 
a tourism/recreational complex^ a youth summer t:3mp, a water treatment 
faclilt), and the initial stages of a second touiism/recreatlonal complex. 
The last two of these are not yet completed. EDA also made two business loans 
totaling over one Ulllon dollars to ventures on the Crow Reservation* This 
assistarce went to a pelleting mill and a carpet factory. TWo technical 
assistance studies respectively analyzed the water system on the Reservation 
and determined the feasibility of a meat packing plant. Finally the Crow 
Tribe elected to join wltti the florthern Cheyemie Tribe and the Big Horn 
County to form the Big Horn Economic Development Corporation* Under EDA*s 
district planning grant program^ this organization has received continuous 
financial assistance since 1968. 

While these projects have Individually met with varying degrees of 
$uccesSj their collective impact In terms of jobs* "income, infrastructure^ 
resource development^ leadership and altitude has been significant to date. 

2. Ccflclusions 

To date, the impact of all EDrt projects on the Crov Reservation in- 
cludes the employmeni: generated by a carpet mill in the Industrial park, which 
was also the recipient of one of the EDA businesfs loans extended on the 
Reservation^ and some additional employment in the youth summer camp as a 
result of the EDA-funded expansion* The carpet mill employs 80 Indians and 
10 non-Indians with an annual payroll of $350,000* The summer program has 
expanded its payroll by se-feral thous^^nd dollars* One business loan aided 
In the establishment of a pellet feed mill which employed eight persons, four 
of whom were Indians. However^ this plant was closed in early 1971. 

Impending .mpact will accrue when the first tourlam/ recreational 
complex opens in the s^^ring of 1971* Adjacent to the Custer Battlefield, 
this complex LS^'fxp^ctec to employ some 35 people year round and an addition- 
al 75 on a seasonal or part-time basis. Total income from theee jobs wlil 
be about $150,000. 

Other projects will produce future impact. A marina financed by 
EDA Is the first atep In the development of the Big Horn Canyon Recreational 
Area which Is projected to employ 300 persons when completed. The water 
treatment facility is needed to protect the jobs at the carpet mill, and is 
essential to any expansion of that pl^nt or the eatabllshment of any new 
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Industrial operations. The meat packing study has not drawn a plants but 
plans progress fcr development of an integrated beef production capability 
on the Reservation^ Including the ncv closed pellet mill, feed lots and a 
packing plants 

The development program of Che Crow Indians lies on a four-sided 
foundation: agriculture and ranching, tourism, industrial development and 
mineral resources* The economy of the Reservation has historically been 
land basod. HowOver, most of the agriculture ana ranching activities are non- 
Indian operated under land leases from Indian land owners* The lease arrange- 
ments for these lauds are s'^ch as to place the Indian land owner at a dis* 
advantage in negotiating the lease terms. The tribe is taking steps to 
modify the lease procedures to improve the position of the Indians in order 
that they may get more equitable rents and also be able to regain control of 
*'heir land in less than the five-year period which is prevalent under the 
present arrangement. In fact, with tribal assistance, the return to Indian 
land owners has risen noticeably in recent years, but the lease arrangements 
nevertheless still preclude a favorable negotiating position for most Indian 
land* 

About one million of the 2*5 million acres of the Crow Reservation, 
as delineate^j in 1905^ have pai^sed out of Indian hands^ In order to stop 
the sale of further lands to non-Indians, the tribe has a land purchase pro- 
gram whereby individual Indians sell their Reservation land to the tribe 
rather than to non-Indians. Over $2 million have been expended on land 
purchases by the tribe in recent years. 

The main thrust in developing the land potential of the reserva- 
tion Is the tribe's efforts to develop an integrated beef production opera- 
tion. As envisioned, th'' l^cal pellet feed mill would supply feed lots with 
a capacity of up to 50,000 head of cattle, and the locally fattened cattle 
would be slaughtered and packed for shipping in a local packing plant<^ A 
prospect for a packing plant has been contacted and discussions are underway 
toward the development of this integrated processing capability. 

The Custer Battlefield, where General George Custer last stood, draw8 
about 300,000 tourists annually. The recently constructed Vellowtail Dam on 
the Crow Reservation has created a large reservoir in an area of notable 
natural beauty. These two attractions will serve as the focal points for two 
tourist /recreational complexes through which the Crow Indians hope to take 
full advantage of the tourism potential of the Reservation* The Custer 
Battlefield Complex will open in 197L Development of the Big Horn Canyon 
Recreational Area has begun but full developinent is several years off. 
Projections for these developments place employment at over 400 new jobs. 

Coal offers the Reservation its greatest potential for dramatic 
economic growth. The maximum development of this resource vfould include 
electrification and gasif icationplants, as well as coal mines* The goal 
is to locally ^^-oduce electricity and natural gas from the coal and transport 
these power souLces rather than the coal from which they are made^ Develop- 
ment of the coal fields began in early 1971* Developed to its full potential, 
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construction and operation of nines and plants would generate large numbers 
of jobs through 1985 (with a high of over 9^000 direct and indirect jobs in 
1982) after which operation activities alone would re<}uire a work force of 2>500 
Royalty Income to the tribe is projected at $700,000 in 1972 and, with full 
development of the resource, may rise to over $^ million annually by 1985. 
The leadership of the tribe has been working on these developments for sever- 
al yeara and the first fruits of their labors are now blooming. The potential 
is clearly enormous, and It will take enlightened, informed and careful leader- 
ship in the future to see that these developments are In the best interests 
of the tribe. The present leadership seems aware of both the potential and 
the pitfalls of this processor 

Industrial development plans Include the packing plant in conjunction 
with the ranching activities on the Reservation and the expansion of the Big 
Horn Carpet Mill* The expansion of the mill will be a function of the mar- 
ket for carpets as determined by Hohasko Corporation which has an option to 
purchase. Depending on this determination^ the mill may be closed, continued 
at Its present level > encouraged to expand production^ increased in size* 
The tribe has considered^ $nd will continue to consider and inve8tigate> 
other industrial opportunities as they are encounter 

The tribal leadership appears capable and energetic, politics on 
the Reservation are Intense and oppo^j^cion is not always based on reason. 
This highly politicized atmosphere Is somewhat of an obstacle to progressive 
leadership. However^ the present cadre of leaders seems well entrenched* 
They are imaginative and far-reaching in their approach to development. For 
example, rooms at the new motel will be named for Crow families* A family 
must donate $50 to have a room In their name, and they thereafter have the 
responsibility of sending Christmas cards to all guests who stayed in that room* 
As another e:cample, the Tribal Chairman learned that there are over 200 
American Indian clubs in Germany. He has contacted Pan Am with respect to 
arranging tours for members oi these clubs to the Reservation and plans a 
trip to Germany to promote these tours^ If details can be worked out. 

Tribal relations with neighboring communities are not good. Distrust 
is manifest on both sides and has proliferated for many years. Some progress 
has been made In communication on an official level, but mutual trust and 
cooperation seems unlikely for some time. The tribe has poor relations with 
the local banks in Hardin and has transferred much of the tribal funds to 
Billings* A million dollar deposit in a Hardin bank five years back was 
accompanied with a promise that the bank would hire a Crov« According to 
the Tribal Chairman, this promise was annually reaffirmed but never kept. 
He filially had the funds transferred to Billings^ where a bank hired several 
Crows living in that town* The Hardin bank has since refused to caeh checks 
for the Crows. 

Tribal relationships with government agencies vary* The tribe seems 
pleased with EDA and Its assistance* They have only good words for the state 
Economic Development Representative* Their relations with the BIA are not 
gocd« Sever£j1 individuals close to economic development efforts on the 
Reservation cited the BIA as an obstacle* 
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C* Reccmgnendatlons 

The Crow Tribe appears :o be making significant progress tCFward 
economJc development under energetic and ImagitiaCive leadership*^ They have 
a multi-faceted appicoach to developioent which i$ firmly based on available 
resources^ One major development project which was not resource based was 
Che Big Horn Carpet Mill* There Is some doubt as to the suitability of 
this type of work to the Indian temperament* While the employment Impact 
has. been substantial^ the wage scale Is low and the nature of industrial 
tuanufacturing employment in many ways is at odds with the Indian disposition^ 
The tribe will have to decide for themselves whether they want further jobs 
of this type. 

In at least one case, the feasibility determination for an EDA pro- 
ject was performed by a firm with a vested interest In seeing the project 
approved* Although there Is not evidence that this assignoent was mishandled, 
the practice has an Inherent danger In that the business alms of the firm 
and the political aims of tribal officials may be short-range, while the impact 
of the project is a long-range proposition. At any rate, such a practice casts 
doubt on the findings^ even where no basis for such doubt is evident. 

The possibilities for the development of the coal fields with 
accompanying electrification and gasification pL^nts Is of a magnitude 
several times greater than the entire existing economy of the Reservation 
and the surrounding area* If this development ^s to take place, huge capi- 
tal investment by outside corporations will produce a great vested Interest 
In the area on the part of newcomers and outsiders* There seems the d«. ^er 
of the Crc«f Ticlbe and other local residents beir^ overwhelmed by this pro^ 
cess* 

In this and other ventures in the future, the Crov Tribe will have 
interests in common with the Northern Cheyenne (upon whose Reservation the 
coal deposits extend) and the non^^lndlan conmmnity of Big Horn County* In 
general, and especially in a venture of the magnitude of the development 
of the coal resources^ cooperation will be to the advantage of the Crow Tribe* 
However^ consnunication based on an underlying foundation of trust is necessary 
for really productive cooperation. 

In light of the above, the following recommendations are presented 
for consideration by the Crow Tribe: 

1. Development projects should be considered in terms of the nature 
of the job opportunities with respect to the Indian population, as well as 
other economic considerations^ 

2^ Specifically, the future development Impact of the coal resources 
should be carefully Investigated with respect to all the economic and jion-eco - 
nomlc spin-offs possible from so large an undertaking. 

3. Feasibility determinations should be mide by impartial observers 
who have no Inherent possibility for $ain based on the ultimate deteimlctation* 

4. The Crow Tribe should reappraise Its mutual itteresta with its 
neighbors and attempt to develop the trust and communicaclon necessary for 
cooperative action* 
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B* SETTING AMD BACKGROUND 

1* LocacLoii 

The Crow Indian Reservation is located in the soutb-'central section 
of Montana, bordering Wyoming on tb^ South an<l the Northern Cheyenne Indian 
Reservation on the East* The Reservation occupies an area of roughly 2-5 million 
acres and comprises the inajor part of Big Horn County, as well as ^ portion 
of Yellowstone County* Approximately 4,000 Crow IMlans live on the Reserva- 
tion* The tribal headquarters are located at Crow Agency, as are those of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs* Other population centers on the Reservation 
are Lodge Grass, St* Xavier, Fryor and Wyola* Hardin is located adjacent 
to the Reservation about IZ miles from Crow Agency and serves as the major 
service center for the Reservation- Billings is located about 60 miles East 
of Crow Agency and Sheridan, Wyoniin'' about the same distance to the South* 

2* History 

Linguistic patterns indicate that the Crow Indians migrated to their 
present location from the Mississippi Region through the upper Missouri 
area and the Red River country in Canada. Once an agricultural people^ this 
migration led to a new way of life based on the buffalo economy* The Crow 
assumed a nomadic life: that ^f the horseman^ the hunter and the warrior. 

In 1925, earlier than most of the tribes in the region, the Crow 
Indians signed a treaty of friendship with the Government of the United States* 
An 1851 treaty allocated to the Crows b Reservation area of almost 40 
million acres in what are now the States of Montana and Wyoming* A second 
treaty^ In 1868 reduced the Reservation to nine million acres* Subsequently^ 
land cessions to the United States, the State of Montana and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad reduced the Reservation to its present 2*25 million acres* 
On this area, only 1>5 million acres still remains in the hands of the tribe 
or individual tribal members; other lands having been sold to non-> lad ians * 

Until 18/6 the life of the Crow was permeated witli hostilities with 
the Sioux and Northern Cheyenne Tribes* After relative peace was attained, 
whites inmediately reorganized the productive nature of the Indian lands and 
began ranching activities on the Reservation under land lease agreements* 
Land Irrigation began in 1885* A sugar beet construction plant was construct-* 
ed in 1915 and large acreages of irrigated land were devoted to the production 
of sugar beets. I^e Campbell Fanning Corporation was formed in 1918 an<l with-* 
in five years had 60,000 acres of Crow land i^i wheat production. 

In an attempt to discourage the monopoly of Crow lands by a few 
operators, a 1920 Act placed a land limitation on the purchase of Crow lands. 
In subsequent yeari;^ however, the limitation was largely ignored and as a 
result thousands of acres on the Crow Reservation today have clouded titles. 
The Inability to mortgage questionable titles has had an inhibiting effect 
on economic growth. 

ThT Crow Indian Tribe is one of the in the United States which 
nevor accepted the provisions of the Indian Reorganization Act of: 1934* The 
tribe adopted a constitution in 1948. In town hall fashion, the entire tribe 
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oi voting age acts as the official governing body of the tribe with powers 
sometimes delegated to elected officials and certain coomittees. 

In 1962 the Crow Indian Tribe was awarded a $10 million land claim 
settlement. Seeking to promote economic development and better the standard 
of living for tribal mecibersi one tnillion dollars was set aside specifically 
for investment in economic development ventures and an additional one million 
dollars vas earmarked for land purchases. Using its development fund^ the 
tribe has participated In several ventures with mixed results. There have 
been both successes and set-backs. 

3. Economy and Reaourcea 

Traditionally the economy of the Crow Indians has been land based: 
agriculture, principally augar beets and winter wheats ranching and mineral 
extraction. A resource in timber exists^ but is limited both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Most recently^ the tribe has taken significant steps 
to tap the latent business opportunities in tourism. The tourist potential 
of the Reservation Is based on (1) the site of the Custer Battlefield where 
General George Custer had his famous ^'Last Stand" and (2) a large reservoir 
created by the recent completion of Yellowtail Dam. 

Some 1.25 million of the 1.5 million acres which remain in Crow 
hands are used ^or grazing purposes. About one million acres is ranched by in-* 
divldoals^ the remaining quarter^million acres ia tribally owned. Over 75^000 
cattle are shipped out of the Economic Development District (t^ich includes the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation) >the bulk of these from the Crow Reservation. 

In line with tbe cattle production nature of the Reservation and 
surrounding area> a pellet mill was started (with £DA assistance) in 1966. 
This mill closed in early 1971* However^ vith an eye to a complete beef 
production capacity^ the tribe is pursuing plans for the development of a 
meat packing plant to slaughter cattle fattened in Reservation feed-* lots 
and fed by pellets produced in the re-opened pellet mill. This integrated 
operation would allov the full economic potential of cattle production to 
accrue to the tribe and the surrounding communities* It is a logical ex** 
tension of the existing ranching activities on the Renervation* 

Agricultural activities account for approximately 250^000 acres 
of Crow land. Of this acreage^ some AO^ 000 acres are irrigated* The 
remaining acreage is dry farmed* Principle products are wheat and sugar 
beets. The sugar beets are grown for processing into sugar by the Holly 
Sugar Company* Holly bas in the past employed a work force of up to 300 
for the four to five month processing season in addition to a permanent 
crew of about 60. Of these employees^ about 60 of the seasonal workers 
were Indians. The company provided farmers of irrigated land in the Big 
Horn and Little Big Horn Valleys with income totaling some $2.5 million. 
In addition^ about 500 migrant workers were employed xor a six*week 
harvesting season annually* However^ in February 1971^ the Company an-* 
nounced that it was closing its Hardin Plant* Xt appears that the opera^ 
tion is inefficient at its present scale and rather than expend some two 
million dollars to double the plant capacity^ the company opted for, clo-* 
sure* This loss of the Holly plant will be a major Set-*back for the srea^s 
economy If s new operator cannot be found* Attempts to locate an interested 
cotnpsny are under way. The loss to the Crow Indian population is the 60 
half-year Jobs mentioned above and the lease value of the A. 000 acres in the 
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area; currently used to produce beets, which are Indlan-owned» the irrigation 
program o£ the Crov tribe is largely based on sugar beet pro^^uction and 
vill now probably have to be reexamined.. 

Much of the ranching and most of the agricultural activities on the 
Crow Reservation are non- Indian operated under Lease agreements with Indian 
landowners.. Leases are negotiated for five-year periods by law* payment 
to Che Indian land owner may be yearly or totally tn advance for the five 
year period* The more usual practice is to take the entire payment in 
advance Should the landowner again ..Lnd himself In need of money during 
that five year period^ he may well approach the leasee and renegotiate for 
a new five year period* For example, if an Indian landowner has agreed 
to lease a parcel of l^nd for 1971-75, and has accepted payment, he can 
redefine the terms of the lease in 1972 making the time period 1972-76 and 
collect rent for 1976, ha>?ing already been paid for 1972-75 under Che terms 
of the old lease* In this way, the Indian landowner is always five years 
dv;ay from controlling his own land* He is seldom in a good negotiating 
position with the leasee since he is bargaining out of need., this lease 
arrangement has worked to produce less than equitable rents for Indian 
landowners and also has served as a detriment to Indi;:ins retaking control 
of their land should they so destre* The tribe Is working to redefine the 
terms under which an Indian landowner should lease his land* 

Of 117,000 wooded acre s on the total Reserva t Ion , sonie 31 ,000 acres 
contains titnber of coimiercial quality. Some lumbering has been doiie on 
the Reservation, but not a great deal* There exists a potential of about 
six million board feet a year If this resource were to be Cully exploited* 
HoT-t^ver, there is some strong sentiment among tribal members to maintain 
the serenity of the wooded areas by not enf^aging in logging operations* 

Industrial employment on the Reservation is limited* The Big 
Horn Carpet Hill employs some 80 Indians* This venture was started witbr 
EDA and tribal financial assistance* An arts and crafts guild and a 
mission account for another 50 jobs* The closing of the pellet mill and the 
Holly Sugar plant resulted in the loss of about 65 Indian jobs.. 

Government is a large employer on the Reservation* In 1970, the 
tribe employed 35 Indians, the BIA employed 61^ the Public Health Service 
employed 46, the Community Action Program (including Neighborhood Youth 
Co^ps) employed 105, and federal agencies (Custer Battlefield, National 
Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation) employed another 8 Indians* 
This produced a total of 255 jobs for Crow Indians in the governmental 
sector of the economy* 

There are gas and oil deposits on the Crow Reservation which 
accounts for some tribal income* Oil has been extracted since 1921, gas 
since 1929* 

Howi^v^c, coal deposits on the Crow Reservation offer the greatest 
possibility for economic development* Estimates indicate at least ^ive^ <?rtdi 
possibly as much as 15 billion tons in coal reserves underifc %ott^ 
330,000 acres within the Crow Reservation* Deve lopmetrt oC this potentially 
enormous resource has already begun* Westi»reJanJ Coal, a joint venture, 
has 3 contract to supply Commonwea 1 uL Tdison In Chicago with a large ship- 
n^ent of coal for test runs?* Tlu& toal is of very low sulphur content (less 
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than one percent) and is therefore superior to AppaUchian and other 
coals from a pollution viewpoint (four percent aulphur enmisaion U a 
standard maxinnim allowed under pollution control laws). Imnediate jobc in 
construction are assured. The total Job and income Impact projected from 
the full development of the coal fields (including a ^Viinemouth" pover 
plant to convert the coal to electrical energy and transmit the electricity 
rather than the raw cosl; and also a gasification plant to tranefonn the 
coal into natural gas) is staggering. According to engineering projections, 
employment in both construction sod operation of mines, plants, transporta- 
tion and other infrastructure would be 866 in 1971, drop to 179 in 1972 and 
then rise to 7,743 in 1962, the peak year. After the completion of construc- 
tion(in 1985) a residual work force of 2,091 would be supported by these 
operations, tfith the multiplier calculated by the engineering study of 
economic impact, the coal industry would support a total of 9,291 jobs in 
the peak year of 1982 and 2,509 jobs in 1985 and thereafter. Royalty 
revenue to the tribe is placed at'$700,000 in 1972 and rises steadily to 
$6,490,000 by 1985. The Crow Indian Reservation, with its coiid>lQation of 
coal and water (an essential input for the development of the coal fields), 
represents one of the foremost coal, power and bydro*carbon products 
potentials in the United Statea. According to the engineering report, its 
ultimate development is quite inevitable. Given the nagnitude of the present 
economy of the Reservation and the Hardin area, the development of the coal 
resources of the Crow would be overwhelming. 

The other main thrust in economic development is the tourism sector 
of the economy. The Cuater Battlefield on the Reservation draws approximately 
300,000 tourists annually. The tribe each year performs a reenactment of 
Custer^s Last Stand to a throng of tourists. However, except for one small 
motel, the nearest accommodations for these visitors are in Htrdin, about 
14 miles from the Battlefield Konument. In order to tap this potential 
resource, the tribe applied for and received HEA assistance for a motel 
complex which includes a Heritage Park and a grandstand for rodeos, horse 
races and other tourist^ re la ted activities. This motel will open for the 
1971 tourist season. It id expected to employ 35 Ii^iana full-tljiie and 
some 75 others either part*time or Seasonally. The second large tourist* 
oriented development is a miarina on a reservoir behind the recently construe* 
ted Yellcvtail Psm^ A motel/lodge is to be added to this ccmplex later 
creating a aelf*contsined recreational area^ Ultimate employment from this 
complex is projected at 300. 

4. Tribal Government 

Unlike most Indian tribes in the United States, the Crow tribe 
never adopted the governmental form suggested by the 1934 Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act. The tribe adopted a written constitution in 1948 which es- 
tablished a twn hall fom of government. Udder this constitution the tribe 
is governed by a general council on which every tribal member of voting 
age (21 for men and 16 for women) is a member. One hundred or more tribal 
tDeubers constitute a quorum at general council meetings. These meetings are 
held quarterly, more often if necessary. This council has the authority 
to tepresent, act and Speak for the tribe in any and all matters to promote 
the general welfare of the tribe and its members. 
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Every two years the tribal council elects a Chainnan, a Vice- 
chainnan, a Secretary and a Vice-secretary. The tribal council has pro- 
vided for the election of connnittees in several fields^ including an 
executive committee. Powers can and are delegated to elected tribal of- 
ficials and these standing conmittees. The Reservation is divided into 
six districts (the off-Reservation Crows constitut;^ a seventh district) 
and each district is entitled to nbend)ership on each conEnittee* 

The tribal leadership is young and aggressive* Edison Realbird, 
now in his third tena as Tribal Chairinanj is the first chairman ever to 
serve inore than one term* Politics on the Crow Reservation^ however, are 
quite fierce* The tribe is informally di Ided In two political parties* 
The division between these groups is largely a function of family and clan 
ties and not really issue^ oriented. The function of the opposition is to 
oppose, and not necessarily on ideological or philosophical grounds. The 
group headed by Mr* Realbird seems fairly well entrenched at the momentj but 
the opposition tends to fight him and his associates at every turn* At 
stake is a great deal of patronage on the Reservation* All key positions 
within the tribal and Federal programs are held by members of the Real- 
bird contingent. Realtird, who is also the first chairman who is college- 
educatedj seems manifestly capable of handling his position* He is 
imaginative in his approach to tribal problems and has almost a visionary 
concept of the destiny of the modern day Crow Nation* He has been criti- 
cized for a lack of follow- through on some projects and for his obvious 
political nature. However, no one seems to doubt his sincerity in his 
endeavors to promote economic development and improve the standard of 
living of the Crow people. 

5. Community Development 

The Crow Indian Tribe has had a Conmunity Action Program since 1966* 
The CAP program includes components in education^ community health, and 
economic development. The latest CAP budget was on the order of §250,000 
in basic grants^ another $230^000 for Headstart, and $73,000 for shimmer 
programs* In addition, the tribe has a Neighborhood Youth Ccrps program 
which Is not administered by CAP. Total employment under the Community 
Action Program exceeds 100 year round and 130 during the summer months* 
These employees are currently 907* Crow Indians (compared to OX in 1968). 

The tribe has made great strides in adequate housing for tribal 
families* Over $4 million of a $10 million l%2 land claim settlement from 
the government was allocated to the tribe's Family Plan Program* Included 
In these funds was $1, 000 per Crow family earmarked for the "permanent 
economic and/or social improvement" of the family* A large portion of 
these funds went into housing production and improvement* With money from 
this fund, and from the BIA and HUD^ 311 homes have been constructed, 270 
substantially improved and 66 purchased from 1962 to 1970* This is a total 
of roughly 630 homes for a total population of 700-SOO families* 

Great progress has also been made in education* According to the 
Tribal Cliairmanj the school dropout rate has been reduced from 44 percent 
to IJ percent during the past decade^ while the nuirAjer of Crows attending 
college has increased from five to an expected 140 by the Fall of 1?7Z* 
BXA figures substantiate these claims* 
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The Public Health Service operates a 34-bed hospital ac Crow Agency 
for Che Crows and Che neighboring Norchern Cheyennes* The number of Indian 
employees in the hospical has increased noticeably in recent years* 

6* Planning 

Planning activicies on the Reservacion have been largely funded by 
EDA chrough a discricc planning granC. A discussion of chese accivicies 
appears below in Che projecc-by projecc analysis^ 
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C, PRO.TECT ANALYSES 

The following eda projects have been funded on the crow Indian 
Reservation: 



Type and nature of Project 



F rolect Ho, Pa te 



Funding 



Grant 



Loan 



1* PUBLIC rORKS PROJECTS 

a. Industrial ?arV 

b. Tourist/Recreation Complex 

1, Lodge, Restaurant, etc, 

2, Supplement 

3« Grandstand^ parfcing, etc 

c. Youth SuQsner Camp 

1« Physical facilities 

2« Supplement 
d« Uater Treatment Facility 
e« Recreation Area 
TOTAL APPROVED 



07-1-00416 

07-1-00532 
07-1-00532-01 
,07-1-00533 

07-1-00534 
07-1-00534-01 
07" 2-00659 
07-1-00661 



1966 $ 240^800 $ 



1968 
1970 
1968 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1970 



411, 000 
33j 000 
606,400 

290,400 
34, 000 
159j 300 
294,000 



359, 000 
76, 000 



64, 000 
100, 000 



S2j 068^900 $ 599^000 



3-004 'J7 
3-004:>5 



2, BUSINESS lOAH PROJECTS 

a* Alfalfa Plant 07- 

b. Carpet Mill 07- 
TOTAL APPROVED 

3* T^CHHXCAL ASSISTAHCE PROJECTS 

a* Meat Pac?cing Study 07-6-09094 

b. Water System Study 07-6-09287 
TOTAL APPROVED 



1966 
1967 



1967 
1970 



2,500 
2,500 



352, 000 
715. 000 
$1^067,000 



5.000 



a. District Planning Grant 
1* 12-month grant 
2^ 12-month grant 
3* 9-monCh grant 
4, 12-month grant 

TOTAL Approved 



07-5- U009 
07-5-11009-01 
07-5-11009-02 
07-5-11009-03 



TOTAL APPROVED - ALL PROJECTS 

^prorated as one-third ot total District grant 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 



15, 000* 
16^000^ 
lljOOO* 
15.000* 



$ 57,000* 
$2. 130,900 $1,666,000 



Detailed discussion and analysis of each project follows: 

1, PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a* Industrial Park. Project Ko. 07-l-00416> 1966, 

In its search for industrial development^ the Crow Indian tribe 
sought EDA assistance in 1966 for the development of an industrial park 
facility^ The tribe had long realized the need for employment opportunities 
for the tribal members in order to improve the standard of living on ch^ 
reservation* In 1962^ the Crow were awarded a $10 million land settleioent 
from the U« S, government* One million dollars of chia inoney was Set aside 
to foster economic development and the Crow Industrial Development Commission 
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was established to handle the task. 



Part of this fund was used to assist Automatics to establish 

a plant on the reservation. In conjunction with this effort, the Commission 
requested EDA JEunds to build an Industrial parU incorporating the U, S, 
Autontatics plant, TUis A5-acre site was provided with power, natural gas, 
water and sewage facilities plus paved st^^eeCs and rail loading facilities. 
It was originally divided into nine sitej in addition to the land used by 
and reserved for expansion of U, S, Automatics, 

llie project was funded in 1966 with financing as follows; 



EDA Direct Grant 

BDA Supplemental Grant 

Total EDA Contribution 

Applicant's Funds 

Total Project Cost 



$150,500 (50X) 

90, 300 (30?^) 

$240,800 (SOZ) 

60, 200 (im 

$301,000 <100%) 



The project was completed as envisioned, but U, S, Automatics went 
bankrupt, wiping out the expected job impact from that firm of 30-45 jobs at 
full production capacity, 

, 

After the loss of U, S, Automatics, the Crow Industrial Development 
Commission contracted with Big l^^rn Carpet Mills to take over the U, S, 
Automatics building, and in 1967 received a $715,000 EDA business loan to 
construct a larger primary plant to produce tufted carpets. Big Horn ran 
into opeiationaj anU financial difficulties and was forced to contract with 
Mohasko Corporatior (Mohawk Carpets) to take over management of the plant, 
A full history of this venture is Included below under discussion of the 
business loan to the Industrial Development Commission for the Big Horn 
Carpet Mill plant. 

No other industries have been drawn to the industrial parK, Big 
Kern has a lease on the original U, S, Automatics site plus six of the original 
nine lots plotted for development. 

The Big Horn Carpet Mill employs SO Indian8 <25 women and 55 men) 
plus about 10 non-Indians, Hie annual payroll is approximately $350,000, 
Ttie prospects for the future are dependent on several factors <vhich are 
fully discussed under the business loan). They range from closing down the 
plant to increasing its capacity significantly. In the first case, all 
employment would be lost. In the latter case, upwards of 300 persons could 
be employed with a payroll of $1 million per year. 

Hie utilities installed to service the industrial park have 
opened up a whole new section of Crow Agency for possible development. To 
date, some 40 Mutual Help housing units have been constructed in this 
area. All utilities to these housing units are provided by lines which 
s<^rve the park, 

b, Tourigc/Recreatlon Complex 

1, Lodge, Restaurant, etc, project No, 07-1-00532, 196B, 

2, Supplement, Project No. 07-1-00532-01, 1970, 

3, Grandstand, parking^ etc, Project No, 07-1-00533, 



With an economic base largely founded on agriculture, the Crow 
tribe has sought to diversify their economy by utilizing other resources 
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available to them* One of these resources Is the Custer Battlefield, vhlch 
Is on the Crow Reservation about a mile from the Crow Agency* this is the 
site of Custer's famous "last stand" and dravs upwards of 300,000 tourists 
annually* Each July, the Crotf tribe reenacts tVe famous battle as a tourist 
attraction* 

Except for a small motel across the road from the battlefield, the 
nearest accoimaodatlons for tourists to this historic site are In Ha^in, 
about lA miles to the East* Hie great number of tourists visiting the battle^ 
field do not stay very long nor spend very much money on the Crow Reservation* 
To exploit the tourist potential^ the tribe developed plans for a motel and 
tourist center vhlch vould offer the tourist both a place to stay and additional 
activities as an Incentive to do so* 



Originally financial assistance in the form of a technical assistance 
grant was sought from EDA to determine the economic feasibility of this 
project* the EDA funds vere approved, but later decommltted vhen a Billings 
arcHtectural firm agreed to perform the vork for the tribe for free* The 
project vas deemed feasible and EDA public vorks funds vere sought and granted* 
The architectural firm vhlch had performed the feasibility study and late' 
assisted vlth the EDA application vas awarded the contract for architectural 
services for the project* 

Ihe complex vas processed by EDA as two i^ojects, one Including 
the profit-producing components of the complex, the other the supportive 
Infrastructure* Different grant rates were applied to the two projects* 

Project Ko* 07-1-00332 provided funds for the construction of a 
60-unlt lodge Including a restaurant and bar, and a Teepee Village* the 
Teepee Village vlll be a living Indian cosmminlty depicting the traditional 
conEnunlty life of the Crow* Whole families will reside there as a living 
exhibit ot tribal life a century ago* Funding for this 1968 project vas as 
follows: 



EDA Direct Grant $^ll,0OO (50%) 

EDA Loan 359, OOP ^44%^ 

EDA Total Contribution 770, OOO {OW 

Other Funds 52,000 ( 6^ ) 

Total Project Cost $822,000 (100%) 



In 1970, $33,000 In supplemental funds vas granted to the tribe to 
complete the project* 



Project 07-1*00533 provided funds for a grandstaiHl ^Ich seats 
some 3, OOO spectators, parking areas, concessions, roads and utilities* 
This component of the complex vss funded In 1968 as follrws: 



EDA Direct Grant 5379,000 (50%) 

EDA Supplemental Grant 227,400 (30%) 

EDA Loan 76,000 <10%) 

Total EDA Contribution 682,400 (90%) 

Other Funds 75> 600 , (l0%> 

Total Project Cost $)58,000 (100%) 
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The total project cost for both components is eusmrized belotf*< 

HDA Grants $1,050^400 

EDA Loans 435, OOP 

Total EDA Contribution 1,485,400 

Applicant's Contribution 127^ 600 

Total Complex Cost $1^613^000 

A fuH-^time manager of the project was hired to oversee the con- 
struction phast: with anticipation ot receiving a tnanagement contract for 
operation after completion. The project will begin operatioi^ in late May^ 
1971, about a month behind Schedule* The lodge has affiliated with Best 
Western Hotels. The manager is negotiating a contract with the tribe. 
While he has no direct hotel/motel management experience, he had worked 
for 25 years as a m;*'*ngement executive with J. C. ?em>ey and Sears /Roebuck^ 
and has attended ^ m Salle University for hotel executive training. 



The Crow Reservatiooi has an ordinance against the sale of liquor 
and the tribe must pass a referendum to allow the bar to operate. This 
issue will be put to a vote in the near future^ and passage is not assured. 
The operation of the bar, according to the manager^ may be the difference 
between ptotit and loss from the total venture. 

In preparation for the opening of the hotel, a Spring 1971 training 
course was scheduled for some 35 Indians. This is funded with MD1A funds 
and administered by the Montana State Employment Service. 

As this project is only about to go into operation, there has been 
no impact to date. Anticipated Impact for 1971 includes 35-37 jobs at the 
lodge for the tourist season and some 25 in the off-season« The budgeted 
payroll is $127,000 in salaries for these peo|»le. 

Other parts of the complex, excluding the grandstand, will employ 
about 50 people for the season only (June to early September) with a payroll 
of some $25,000. 

The grandstand will be used for various events and generate 
income proportional to the degree of use. The tribe is working toward three 
nine-day racing seasons which would employ some 45 persons for the period* 
Window men earn about $10 a shift during the racing season. To operate 
horse racing, pari-mutual machines and operators would be hired with the 
tribe receiving a percentage (16-^18^) of the gross over and above s guarantee. 
Additionally^ the grandstand will be used for rodeos and horse shews* Totally, 
these shows would generate about a month*s work for SO individuals. 

Future plans include a riding concession to be granted to a local 
Indian^ and there is also the possibility of a sunmer theater in conjunction 
with a university* Heritage Village, part of the complex, has a 960 seat 
amphitheater which could be used for this purpose* 
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Youth Smnmer Catnp 

1. Physical Facilities, Project No. 07-1-00534, 1968. 

2. Supplement, ProJecC No* 07-1-00534-01, 1969* 

In 1963, the Crow Indian tribe established a summer camp for tribal 
adolescents, especially those with problems resulting Crun poverty aitd/or 
poor home environments which manifested them-t;lves in poor school perfor* 
mances and problems wich the leRal authorities* The program ran for six to 
eight weeks in duration and served approximately 60 boys from 13-18 years 
of age* The stated objectives of th* camp programs y^re to: reduce 
the school drop-out rate t*^ iftss than IC^i <2) taise the academic level of 
chose attending the crmp; am (3) introduce Indian youth to the industrial 
world of competitiveness, tin^linees and discipline^ while substantially 
reducing the juvenile delinquency rate*" 



Evidence of progress toward these goals wa" manifest in the early 
years of the program and the tribe sought EDA assistance to expand the physi 
cal facilities of the camp in ortier that the program could be expanded to 
include more youth, including girls. 



The project was approved in 1968+ Funding was as follows: 

EDA Direct Grant $181,500 (50%) 

EDA Supplentental Grant 108^900 (30%) 

Total EDA Contribution 290,400 (80%) 

Applicant's Contribution 72, 600* f20%> 

Total Project Coet $363,000 (100%) 

*In-kind land conti.*ibution $70,000, cash contribution $2, 600* 

An additional supplemental 8F«l»t of $34,000 vds approved in \969, 
bringing the total EDA contribution to $324,400* 



The project called for the construction of dormitory space for 150 
youth, $taff cottager, a firat^aid station, a crafts and classroom building, 
a warehouse, additional kitchen facilities, outdoor sports and recreational 
areas, plus the necessary utilities* The camp is located about 60 j^iles 
fro© Crow Agency in the Big Horn Mountains* 

This project was completed on schedule and vas used for the first 
time during the sucvner of 1970* However, the additions to rhe kitchen and 
the outdoor recreational facilities were not constructed* 



During the 1970 Season^ two sessions were he^d at which "Uaost 
200 10-16 year oldf. attended* A five week session had an enrollment of 109 
boyd while a subsequent three week session enrolled 88 girls* Additionally, 
sbout 20 16-18 yesi ^Id Neighborhood Youth Corps enrolleea made some use of 
tha facility* The staff and payroll figures for the camp were as follows; 



1 dire<u:or $1,500 

5 teachers @$500/month 5,000 
4 work-study college students @$250/month 2,000 

1 first aid man @$500/month 1,000 

2 cooks @$425 (average)/month 1,700 
2 VISTA volunteers - no direct coat 0 

15 $Tir255 
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One teacher and all of the remainder oi the paid staff were Indians » 
The program was understaffed due to budget constraints^ but nevertheless the 
payroll was some $4^000 greater than vhen the camp had operated at a smaller 
scale without the £DA-flnanced frcllities* Funding comes from the tribal 
coffers and the Elk* The Public Health Service provides the first aid man 
and the Conmunity Action Program one teacher^ For the sutmner of 1971, the 
same erjrollment is expected^ but a larger staff is contemplated. The 
capacity of the camp is 150 enrollees per session* 

^^0 thorough follow-up has been made to evaluate the efrect of the 
camo on adolescent attendees, but personnel involved feel that the goals of 
the program are being met. 

d. Water Treatment Facility, Project ^^o. 07-2"00659, 1970. 

The Big Horn Carpet Mill established itself in business with the 
assistance of an EDA business loan in bu industrial park financed by EDA funds^ 
Tne industrial park was planned and developed vith sewage lagoons capable of 
handling normal industrial waste products* The carpet mill ^owever^ was an 
abr^ormally heavy water user^ the water being used to dye carpets* The dye- 
laden water presented a severe seuage problem vhlch taxed the capacity that 
existed to handle industrial vastes. 



The EDA economic development representative for the State of Montana 
was contacted for assistance vith this problem. He suggested a Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration grant with supplemental financing from EDA. 
The FWPCA grant was secured and EDA contributed a supplemental grant and loan. 
Financing was as follows; 

FWPCA Basic G*ant $ 95,700 (30%) 

EDA Supplemental Grant 159,300 (50%) 

EDA Loan 64,000 (20%) 

Total Project Cost $ 319,000 (10030 

Total EDA Contribution $ 223,300 (70%) 

This project was approved by EDA in 1970. Work has not yet begun on 
the facility as the technical problem oi dealing with the carpet dyes hi^s not 
been solved. The Montana State University is working on this problem* It is 
not known as of r,ow vhether the final engineering solution will be achieved 
within the approved funding range. 

As this project has not yet materialized^ It has not yet produced im- 
pact. Its potertt ial impact would be to save the 90 or so jobs at the Big 
Horn Carpet Mill and allow for future industrial development of the carpet 
mill and other future plants* 

e- Big Horn Canyon Recreational Area* Project ^jo. 07*1*00661^ 1970. 

In 1965^ the firm Ernst and Ernst conducted a study for the Crow 
Tribe which evaluated the development potential of tourism as an in^^ 
dustry for the Reservation. This report recomnended two main areas for such 
development* One was in conj unction vith the Custer Battlefield which draws 
in the neighborhood of 300,000 tourlstr annually. (This project wj*s largely 
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funded by EDA and will go into operation in the Spring of 1971. It has be^^n 
discussed above^ The second niain thrust of the development of the Reservation 
tourism potential uas the Big Horn Canyon Recreational Area. 

Several years ago the U.S, Bureau of Heclamation constructed Yellow- 
tail ^ant on the Crow Reservation creating a large reservoir behind it, Tlte 
recreation complex as planned has two basic component parts^ a marina and 
launching ramp and a lodge. The marina Is to be located a mile from the 
dam, the lodge on a high plateau which over-looks the lake and is two miles 
from the marin- . Ultimate employment for the entire recreational area was pro- 
jected by Ernst and Ernst at 300 with an annual payroll of $250,000 plus 
$30-50,000 additional income in tips. The recreational area Is to be de- 
veloped in conjunction with the National Park Service. 

This EDA public w^rks project represents the first phase of the L>lg 
Horn Canyon Recreational Area development, xt calls for the construction of 
a recreational boat marina with 200 slips, a campground «rea, lockers, a snack 
bar with kitchen facilities, tackle and boat repair shops, swimming area, and 
a visitors' shelter at the vieupoint. The Park Sen'ice will provide the roads 
and utilities. The second phase, the lodge above the lake, is still In the 
planning stage and a future ^request for EDA assistance is likely. 

This approved project Ls projected to generate about 50 Jobs for the 
Crow people. The project was funded in 1970 as follows; 

EDA Grant S294,000 (60%) 

EPA Loan 100,000 (2U) 

Total EDA Contribution $394,000 ' (81%) 

Other Funds 96,000 (m) 

Total Project Cost $490,000 (1005() 

VJhile engineering problems have proven greater than expected, the pro- 
ject is now under construction. Originally the National Parf^ Service claimed 
it had no funds for campgrounds, but it now appears ^hat funds may be available 
Should the Park Service construct the campgrounds, the EDA contribution to the 
project niay be reduced accordingly. Ko permanent income impact, nas yet tesulce 
froiL the project. 
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1.. BUSINESS LOAN PROJECTS 

a* Alfalfa Plant, Protect Wo* 07-3-00^37, 1966, 

The economy of the Crow Reservation and the Hardin area is largely 
based on agriculture and ranching* As alfalfa can be toade inco cattle feed^ 
a pelUt feed mill is more or less a natural addition to tht economy of the 
area* 

A proposal for a business loan to construct a pellet plant was sub- 
mitted to EDA by Crow Industries^ Incorporated in 1966* Crow Industries 
was not an Indian group^ but a firm fonoed by three residents of Hardin* Ont 
was a principle In the Campbell Faming Corporation^ the largest agricultural 
operation In the area and one of the largest in the State of Montana* Camp- 
bell does inuch of its farming on Indian land and the individual involved 
had ^ept himself abreast of government programs on Indian reservations. An 
arrangeiQent vas made for the Purina Corporation to run the plant but after 
reconsideration^ Purina backed at* Crow Industries vent ahead r.evertheltss 
assuming the management function on its own. The BIA endorsed the project 
and EDA approval was granted* The loan was for $332^000. The local bank 
contributed an additional $121^000 and the Crow Tribe $56^000. 

The plant operated until January 1971 at which time it went bankrupt 
and closed down« There were a number of ccmplications betueen the plant 
owners, £DA and the Tribe. The owners never met EDA requirements such as 
getting EDA approval of plans* There was never a title check on th' land^ 
a tribal condition for its contribution^ The conditions attached to the 
tribe's financial assistance were never met but the BIA Superintendent 
transferred the $56^000 In tribal funds anyway^ The tribe has a suit against 
him pending to recoup this loss. 

The failure of the plant was due to a combination of poor management 
and a poorly designed plant* There Is the possibility of reopening the 
facility under new management and ownership^ Two large grain producers are 
interested. The plant would also serve in combination with a feed-lot for 
cattle ana' a meat packing plants 

While in operation the plant employed U workers^ four of uhom were Crow 
Indians. The Indians* however* were not in supervisory positions* These 
jobs are lost unless nev owners can be found to take over the plant* 

There is potential for developing the Reservation beef production 
to a degree greater than is presently being attempted. This would 
involve producing cattle feed in the pellet plant* fattening the 
cattle in a locally developed feed lot* and slau^terlng the cattle 
in a local packing plant* This wotjld be a complete beef production 
operation and the pellet plant vould be contributory to this developcDent * 
Progress toward such an Integrated operation Is being dlsctjssed at present 
on rbe Reservation* 

b * C arpet Hill, Project No* 07-3"00a55, 1967* 

In 1966^ the Crow Tribe received asslfitance frod EDA for the con" 
struction of an industrial park adjacftnt to and including an existing factory 
owned and operated by U^S. Automatics Corporation^ uhich manufactured electronic 
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companentSp^ l\S, Automatics declared bankruptcy shortly after the plans for 
the park reached fruition leaving a small industrial plant in the hands of the 
tribe* 

k group of California investors desirous o£ establishing a carpet manu- 
facturing plant was contacted with the assistance of Che BXA and arrangements 
were made to bring the plant to the Crow reservation. The Automatics 
building was far too small £or the newly formed Big Horn Carpet Millt Inc* and 
a new facility was needed. By this time, after experience with the industrial 
park, the tribe was familiar with BIA programs and sought an EDA business loan 
for this new plant* In 1967> EDA made a loan of S715>000 toward the ?1>100>000 
needed to construct and equip the n^ plant* The remaining funds came from 
tribal coffers and a commercial bank loan* The smaller D*5, Automatics plant 
was also turned over to Big Horn Carpet Mills to be used for cutting samples and 
storage. The new company agreed to a 25-year lease of the facilities. 

The California group of investors was led by an individual vlth ex- 
perience in the carpet business, but not in the manufacturing end* Plagued 
by insufficient capital, poor quality products as the "bugs** were worked out 
of the factory and machinery, and a lack of a distribution and sales compon- 
ent to the operation, the group was soon in economic trouble* In 1968, about 
to go tinder, the firm contacted Mohasko of Amsterdam, Hew York (tlohawk Car- 
pets), to take over the plant* Mohasko agreed to a three-year management con- 
tract with an option to buy at the end of that period* Mohasko took over In 
1969 and loaned the fledgling operation 5550,000 Imniediately* It has since 
extended an additional 5350,000 in loans to Big Horn* 

>lohasko^hHS operated the plant for Big Horn Carpet Kills since 1969 
and has a little over a year remaining on Its management contracts The plant 
produces a limited line of carpeciog at the less expensive end of the carpet 
quality scale. Its market is the D.S. west of the Mississippi River. The labor 
force consists of about 80 Crow Indians (25 women and 55 men) and 10 non-Indians 
The annual pay roll is roughly 5350,000* Wages are at about $2 an hour for pro- 
duction workers and a full year's employ Jill p'^oduce an annual iiicome of 
some $4,000* 

Kohasko would like Co take their option to buy but there are a number 
of problems which first must be ironed out: 

(1) Facility Inadequacies; The plant Is too small* It generates 
insufficient quantities of carpeting to absorb the overhead. It also lacks 
sufficient storage space. The manager estimates that It would take a building 
three times the size of the existing one to efficiently produce twice the out- 
put. Also Che building has several construction and/or design faults which 
hamper efficient operation* The California group t^ich started the plant 
had never been in the carpet manufacturing business and the architect who 
designed Ic had limited industrial architecture experience* Consequently, 
the equipment^ building and layout all have their drawbacks* The building 
was constructed 18 Inches below ground level and is subject to flooding in 
the Spring* The equipment, which is all from the Singer Corporation, was 
poorly installed. (The manager believes that Singer makes the best tufting 
machinery^ but Mohasko never would have built a plant with all Singer equip- 
ment since other components of superior quality are availabl'i from other man- 
ufacturers.) The roof has only two drains where it should have six and there- 
fore sometimes leaks* The parking lot Is not paved and is virtually a sea of 
mud much of the year* Also^ the drains for the dying vats are higher in 
alevation than che bottoms of the vats and the waste water must be pumped up 
to be drained out* 
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(2) WatQT and Sewage Inadequacies : There are problems with the 
sewage and water capacity of Crow Agency to njeet the needs of the factory 
as it stands. Any expansion, including increasing the existing operation 
from two to three dally shifts, would over-tax these utility systems^ The 
sewage systeia is scheduled to get a treatment plant to handle the dye-laden 
water of the carpet factory. This project, largely financed by EDA, will 

be started when technical problems of treatment are solved. The water prob- 
lem has also been recognized* The tribe, again with EDA financial assistance, 
contracted for a water study. They are deciding how to proceed to insure 
adequate supplies of water. In addition to the plant, there have been a 
number of housing units and comcnercial /recreational facilities adding to 
the burden of the existing water supply system. 

(3) Labor Force Instability : A reliable labor force has proved 
to be another problem In operating the plant. Absenteeism Is high (57*), 
especially on Mondays (107+) . Personal matters come before formal work 
responsibilities. The workers are capable, but unreliable. A carpet fac- 
tory such as the Big Horn facility can afford no loore than 3% of output as 
seconds. While the rate was as hig|i as 20% t^en the factory was first put 
Into operation. It has since achieved an acceptable rate of less than 37. 
seconds. Replacing workers is a hlt-or-miss proposition because the chances 
of the replacement having a more responsible attitude toward work are not 
great.. Of his work force of about 80 Indians, half are considered ''re-^ 
liable workers." 

(4) Cultural Constraints ; Crow Indian culture is very egali- 
tarian. Several Indian personnel have been promoted to foremen (there are 
tLi'ee at present) but there Is a basic reluctance aioong the Indians to tell 
each other what to do* The "boss -worker'* relationship is repugnant to the 
Indian personality. Supervisory Indians will be needled by the workers be- 
cause of their position. Furthermore, the culture does not promote the 
attainment and demonstration of superior wealth, but rather a sharing of 
wealth among all* Consequently, there is not a high social Incentive to 
"excel*' and "feet ahead." 

(5) The critical factor in thr continuance of th^ Big Horn plant, 
however. Is not the physical facility. Infrastructure, or the labor force 
and its culture* The critical factor which will determine whether or not 
Hohasko picks up its option to buy will be their determination of the 
potential profitability of the plant. At present, the plant is operated 
outside of the Mohasko group, (the company has several plants. In New York, 
the South and in Mexico.) It i^ more or less treated as a favorite son. 

It has been running In the black recently* Except for last month, the 
plant showed a profit every month since last sunnier. However, the plant 
is able to produce profits as things stand c^nly because of Its special 
status with ^^a&ko. Corporate overhead for styling, sales, advertising, 
technical assistance, etc., is borne on a proportional basis by each 
Hohasko plant* The Big Horn Carpet Hill, however, has had the advantage 
of these corporation-wide services without their being charged to the 
plant* If these costs were considered in the determination of profitabil- 
ity. Big Horn would not show as a profit-producing venture. If the plant 
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is to be bought by Kohasko, it will have to be profitable vhile bearing at 
least some of these corporate coets* 

The major factors in the determination of profitability are the 
market for carpeting and the level of competition. While the EDA loan is 
at a rate leaa than the market rate, this is no great benefit in the carpet 
industry^ The competition is mainly in the South (Georgia, Tennessee, 
South Carolina) and it is not unconmion in that area for industry^seekin^ 
comnunities to provide a prospective mill with a fully equipped plant, at 
no cost to the mill operators* A belcwmarket interest rate is a small 
favor when the competition is receiving free plants* 

The plant presently aims for a production of at least ^*0,000 
square yards of carpet per week* It operates on an order basis and does 
not accuDiulate inventory (partially because of space liMtations and 
partially because this inventory often must later be '*dut»ped" on the 
market at a loss to reduce carrying costs) ^ To continue operating the 
present plant (without expansion), Mohasko would have to feel relatively 
certain of either <l) a constant market warranting production of 35,000 
square yards a week, or (2) a reduced level of overhead* If the first 
condition cannot be met, Mohasko will probably close down unless it can 
renegotiate the Big Horn arrangements with the tribe and EDA* Lower loan 
payments (presently about $100,000 per year) an8 a lease for less than the 
remainder of the 25-year Big Horn lease period are likely requests. 

On the other hand, expansion is a real possibility if the laarket 
warrants. The manager estiniates that it would cost $3 million to double 
the capacity of the present plant. The decision to expand would be contin- 
gent on market conditions. 

The prospects for the future, therefore, are variable^ A poor 
market could lead to Mohasko not taking its oj^tion to buy the plant, where- 
upon the facility will likely be closed. It may continue at a 35,000 square 
yards a week output vith a labor force of about 100 and an annual pa3n:oll of 
about $400,000. It may expand to three shifts (45,000 sq^yds.) with 120 
employees and a $480,000 payroll. Or, should market conditions warrant, 
the plant could be expanded greatly, with emiployment conceivably as high 
as 300 with an annual pa3n:oll in the neighborhood of $1.2 million^ 
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3, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 



A. Heat Packing Study. Project Ho. 07-6-09094^ 1967. 

Ranching and cattle activities comprise the largest segoient oi the 
Crow econoniy. About 1.25 million acres, or over 85% o£ the Reservation, Is 
used for grazing purposes. Given this bade, meat packing Is a logical ex- 
pansion of the local economy. With this In mind, the Crow Tribe applied for 
EDA funds under the technical assistance program for a leaslblllty study lor 
a meat packing plant. A grant of $2,500 was approved In 1967. 

The study vas conducted by Donald B. Erlckson of Kansas State University. 
The final report, dated December 1967, reviewed the cattle Industry In the United 
States, Montana and the Billings area. It concluded that the 175,000 head of 
cattle available annually In the Hardin area were sufficient to support a meat 
packing plant processing 60,000 to 80^000 head of cattle a year, the recommended 
level for the plant. Profit levels at various r>utput levels were projected. 
Capital Investment required for various size p!^nts vas documented and 
equivalent amounts of working capital Sugi^estod as a "rule ol thumb*'* It was 
lorecaated that a plant of the size recommended would employ 32 workers with a 
payroll ol $200,000. Savings In transportation costs (meat Is less expensive 
to ship than cattle) were estimated at $300,000. The total Impact to the 
area was projected at "at least $1,000^000*" It was suggested that the most 
feasible manner ol establishing such a plant would be through a franchise 
arrangement with an established meat packer* 

Based upon the results of this study, the current "plan** of the Crow 
Is to create an Integrated beel production operation on the Reservation* This 
would Include the reopening of the now closed feed pellet mill (discussed above), 
the establishment of feed-lots to fatten local herds, and a Toeat packing plant 
In which cattle would be slaughtered and beef packed for shipment. 

Several major llrms such as Armour and Swift were approached to establish 
a plant on the Reservation but they were not Interested* However, a tllnneapolls- 
bAsed melt packer .la^ sold His Hlrnesotf plant and Is Interested In establishing 
an operation In Montana* Flans for a Hlllngs plant went astray and this 
Individual la now seriously discussing the possibilities of s plant on the Res- 
ervation with the tribe. 

B* Water _System Study^ Project Ho, 07-6-09287, 1970. 

As discussed above, the Big Horn Carpet Mill Is a large user of water* 
A contemplated third dally shift would tax the existing water system to Its 
capacity. Expansion o£ this plant and/or the attraction of future Industrial 
plants to Crow Agency Is dependent on an expanded water supply* 

Cognizant of the need for a greater supply ol water, the Crow Tribe re- 
quested and was granted £DA funds for a technical assistance project to analyze 
their water problem. This project was approved In 1970. EM provided $2,500 
for the study which was conducted by Morris on-Male rle, Xnc*, a Montana en- 
gineering firm with offices In Helena, Billings snd Butte. 

The study put forth four plana of varying magnitudes to Increase the 
water system. Two pl/'^ns focused on the future needn of the Hardin Crow Agency 
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and the rural areas around each. One of these was a more extensive covering 
of the area east of Hardin whereas the other wa^ not, A third plan focused 
on the Crow Agency and the area along the water route from Yellowtail J>m> The 
fourth plan was the inost modest In ^tcope and only addressed the needs of the 
Crow Agency. The report suggested EDA financing at an 30^ grant rate. 

The report was submitted dated July^ 1970, To date there are no finn 
plans to Increase the water supply to Crow Agency, EDA assistance will be 
sought for the eventual project. Flans for supplying coal fields with water on 
the northern section of the reservation may eventually dovetail with plans to 
Increase the water stipply to the Crow Agency* 

There has been no Impact of this project to date. Possible future Im- 
pact Includes the expansion of the operatio^n and physical plant of the Big 
Horn Carpet Mill and/or the attraction of additional Industry to the Crow A icy 
with acconipatiylng Job opportunities and generated income. 
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4. FLAHHIHG GRAHTS 

a. Big Horn Economic Development Corporation 

1. 12-month grant. Project No. 07-5-H009, 1966 

2. 12-inonth grant. Project No. 07-5-11009-01, 1969 

3. 9-inonth grant. Project No. 07-5-11009*02, 1970 

4. 12-inonth grant. Project No. 07-5-H009-03, 1971 

With the impetus coming from t^ie Superintendent of thti i^ureau oz Indian 
Affairs of the Crou Reservation, a meeting vas held In Hay 1967 at vhlch It 
was agreed that the Crow Indian Tribe, the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe, and 
Big Horn County (represented by the Hardin Chamber of Commerce) vould join 
together to fom the Big Horn Economic Development Corporation and seek financial 
assistance from die Economic Development Administration In order to establish 
and carry out a planning program for the District. An EDA representative was 
In attendence at this meeting. 

Application was made by the Corporation and approved by EDA In 1968. 
Assistance has been continuous since this first grant. While the EDA con- 
tribution has been relatively constant, the local contribution has Increased 
and the percentage of the total cost of this program borne by EDA has therefore 
decreased. The funding history of the program Is as follows: 



Local Contribution 



Da,te 


EDA Grant 


Cash 


In-kind 


Total 


1^68 
1969 

1970 (9 mos.) 
1971 


$ 46,000 <75%: 
47,500 (74X) 
33,844 (657.) 
45.168 (65%) 


$ i;,400 (4%) 
2,550 (4%) 
2,925 (6%) 
3,500 (6%) 


S13,030 (21%) 
14,516 (227.) 
14,867 (297.) 
20a70 (2m 


S 61,430 
64,566 
51, 636 
68,838 


TOTAL 


$172,512 (im 


$11,375 (5%) 


562,583 (257.) 


$246,470 



The Big Horn Economic Development Corporation Is a non-^proflt corpora- 
tion organized under Montana State Law. Each of the three component mender 
units has three persons on the nine-man Board of ClrectoJS. The County repre^ 
sentatlon Is further defined so that Its three directors are In turn represen- 
tatives of the County Board of Commissioners, the City Council of Hardin, and 
the Hardin Chamber of Ccumerce. 

The staff specified In the Initial grant consisted of an executive 
director, a development specialist for each reservation, and a secretary. 
The 1969 grant added a part-time secretary and the 1970 grant a part-^tlme 
planner to the staff. 

The executive director Is appointed by the Board of Directors. Accord-^ 
Ing to the grant application materials, the director then appoints the develop- 
ment specialists subject to the approval of the Board and EDA. In fac^, the 
tribes have firmly controlled the selection process and have dictated the per-^ 
BOnnel to fill these positions. Both the former and present director have 
publicly expressed dissatisfaction with the Inability to choose their own staff. 

The original executive director of the program was Ulllard "Gus" Raines. 
Mr. Raines was a Crow Indian and local randier. He was highly thought of by 
ttK)se who worked with him and for him. Unfortunately, Mr. Raines was killed In 
an automobile accident In 1970. rhe dt^^^lopment specialist for the Northern 
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Cheyenne served as Acting Uirector for a several month period until a new 
director was appolnced. The Board chose Stanley Stevens for che firector- 
ship and he has been in that position since November 1970. Mr. Stevens is 
of Crow ancestry and had been serving as the economic developmenc specialist 
for the Ctow Tribe under the Community Action Program* Mr* Scevens lives in 
Billings and comautes to Hardin, He has a degree £rom the University of Montana 
and has business experience in pharmaceuticals and with the telephone company 

The Crow development specialist is Mrs* Eloise Pease, a member of the 
tribe. Mrs. Pease has long been active in tribal affairs and has served on 
many committees under the tribal General Council including the Industrial 
Development Committee, She has held her present position since the establishment 
of the program. 

The original planner for che Northern Cheyenne was John Andrews, a 
graduate of the University of Denver and a non-Indian. Mr. Andrews served 
in the position from the establishment of the program. He served as acting 
director after the death of Mr. Raines, He had applied for this positon 
on a permanent basis but was not chosen by the Board, In light of this 
and the Northern Cheyenne's def^ire for a tribal member in the position ot 
developnetit specialise for their Reservation, Mr, Andrevs resigned and 
took. Mr. Stevens* old job as CAP economic development specialist for the 
Crow Tribe. He was replaced by Robert Bailey, a member of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe, In December 1970. 

The office accommodations for the planning program leave much to be de- 
sired. A local automobile agency has granted space In Hardin which serves as 
the headquarters for the program. These facilities include a large office 
for the director &vd an oucer office for the secretary. The development 
specialists spend much of their time at the reservational headquarters. In 
neither case do they have assigned office space* Therefore, when at tribal 
headquarters, the development specialists work where they can flnJ a vacant 
desk or table and when in Hardin, they use a large table in the director's office. 
The lack of a fixed location not only affects their ability to do their jobs, 
but also makes communication among the staff members and with outsiders a hit- 
or-miss arrangement* 

Historically, the Crow and Northern Cheyenne Indians have not gotten 
alOKg together. The hostilities between the tribes date back over a century. 
Today the friction between the tribes Is heightened by the greater progress 
experienced by the Crows as a result of their superior resources, geographic 
location, capital wealth and tribal leadership. 

Traditionally, the relations between both reser .tions and the white 
community In the area have not been based on mutual re _ct and cooperation, 
Indian refientmcnt of their treatment by the whites an<i wnlte prejudicial 
attitudes toward Indians are manifest in this area of Montana. The planning 
program of the Big Horn Economic Development Corporation began with this 
background of a century of hot and cold war between its tripartite constituency. 

A century cf sentiments and interaction of a largely negative nature 
clearly could not be overcome in less than three years. The Crow Indian Tribe 
has dynamic leadership and a nunber of development projects either In operation, 
under construction or on the drawing boards. They have made notable progress 
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In development efforts and Che sense of pride and accomplishmenC permeates 
their leadership^ The Northern Cheyenne^ by contrast^ have made little pro- 
gress toward economic self^-suEflclency* The Crows pursue theli goals vigorously 
but usually Independently of the Economic Development Corporation* The tribe 
stays well In charge of Its affairs and at best seeks assistance or advice from 
the Corporation* The Northern Cheyenne need and have used the assistance of 
the Corporation staff to H greater degree than the Crow. Through the staffs the 
S'orthera Cheyenne have received technical assistance funds from £DA> business 
loans from SBA> and training funds* The two reservations > however^ are dealt 
with more as separate entitles than a unit. The development specialists seem 
to work more for their respective tribes than for the district agency* Less 
attention Is paid to Hardin than the two reservations* 

While the Crow and Northern Cheyenne Tribes and the community of Hardin 
have not developed a co-ordinated co-operative approach to economic development 
as a result of the Big Horn Economic Development Corporation^ the Corporation 
has served as a focal point for some communication* Several Individuals v?lth 
close ties to the program claim that while a unity of purpose and concerted 
action has not resulted^ the three component organizations of the Corporation 
have greater opportunity for achieving these aims than without the Corporation 
and that Indeed soioe progress has been made* Communication Is the essential 
first step for cooperation^ and perhaps the progress In communication Is as nwch 
as could be expected In the short history of this program. 

The program staff has attempted to bring various Industrial ventures to 
the district. They had succeeded in establishing a post and pole plant on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation by securing an SBA loan for a tribal member. This 
plants however^ subsequently closed* The principle Industrial pursuit of the 
program has been the development of a roultlfaceted beef production operation on 
thii Crow Reservation. The Reservation has a (now closed) pellet roill and seeks 
to develop feed lots and a packing plant for a completely Integrated production 
capability* At the present time there is an Interested entrepreneur and dis- 
cussions are In progress* Another major effort at the present time for the 
staff Is trying to locate a firm to take over> and hopefully exprnd the Holly 
Sugar Company 4>lanL; A large sector of the local economy Is associated with 
this facility and Its closure has been a severe economic blow to the Reserva- 
tion. The program staff has been active In preparing proposals for government 
funds under several programs^ including EDA> SBA> HUD 701 planning funds and 
others. In 1969> the staff prepared an OEDP for the district* *The Crow 
Reservation had had a 1962 OEDP which was professionally prepared by the 
Stanford Research Institute. 

In summary^ the obstacles combining the district planning program In 
working to achieve Its objectives are many. The Crow have an Industrial 
Development Commission which Is active and energetic and runs Independently 
of the Economic Development Corporation. The tribe Is well established to 
handle development matters and projects and does not co-ordinate with the 
Corporation to a great degree* Politics on the Crow Reservation are such that 
the leadership stays In close control of development matters. On the other 
hand> the leadership on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation is neither strong 
nor firmly In power, and Its ability to effectuate programs and projects Is 
limited* This tribe Is more willing to work with the Corporation^ but Its 
headquarters in Lame Deer are some 50 miles from the Corporation offices In 
Hardin* The political circumstances on both reservations > though very differ- 
ent, work to make the co^-ordlnatlon function of the Corporation very difficult* 
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A* C0NCLU5IQMS AHD RECOMMENDATIONS 



I* Background Summary 

The Crow Creek Indian Reservation Is lacaced ir. central South 
DakoCa. Fort Thompson, the adminiscrative cencer of the Reservacion, Is 
located 60 miles southwest of Pierre, the scace capicol. The Reservation, 
which is locaced on Che western border of Che Big Bend Reservoir^ occupies 
approximaCely 285,930 acres. The Indian population of Crow Creek is esci- 
mated to be 1153, 

EDA assistance to che Crow Creek Reservation has consist d of chree 
public works ppojeccs (an industrial park, recreation complex, an* water 
storage tank), a two year joint planning grant with the Lower Brule Reser- 
vation, and a current planning grant specifically for the Crow Creek Reser- 
vation. The impact of the recreation complex^ the largest EDA project ^ is 
anticipated to be substantial, based on current returns to the tribe. None 
of the other EDA projects, however, have had significant Job or development 
potential impact on the Reservation. 



2. Concj^us ions 

The impact of EDA assistance to the Crow Creek Reservation has been 
confined almost exclusively to the Crow Creek tourism project* This project, 
at a cost to EDA of $887,600, has already provided employmetit to 30 persons, 
with a potential for more during the tourist season* Almost all of the Jobs, 
however, pay only the minimum wage rate, and few, if any, have advancement 
Incentives. Income generated from the project that has returned directly to 
the tribe is at a rate of $39,360 per year (based oti the first six months of 
operation), and not all of the space In the business complex section has yet 
been leased. If appropriate management for the project can be located, there 
l3 every reason to believe that the complex could provide the tribe with sub- 
stantial additional Income that could be used for other tribal enterprises* 

The EDA funds used to develop the Industrial park, on the other 
hand, have had no substantive Impact* Although several firms have at various 
tlines located on park sites, none have had sufficiently sound management or 
marketing strategies to insure continuous operation. As a result, the Industrial 
park project cannot yet be credittid with any Job impact. Nevertheless, the 
park has provided the Reservation with an important component of Infrastructure 
t^ich could well be exploited In the future, and Its presence enhances the de- 
velopment potential. 

i^lth respect to the planning grants, neither have produced any ldt±n- 
tlflable changes In the development process of the Reservation. This can be 
attributed largely to the fact that the planner has had to allocate almost 
all of his time to the manageme-''- of the Reservation's business activities- 
No comprehensive guide for fdt, :^*. development on the Preservation exists, and 
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little accenCLon has u focused on the development of new plans and 
programs , 



3 , Rec u jitend at ions 

The efforts ot the tribe to induce Industries to locate on the 
Crow Creek Reservation have not produced ccmitonsarate results^ and whete 
the tribe has been s'jccessful> the industries have not proven to be stable 
enough to lemain In operation* All of theee efforts^ however^ have been 
expensive both iit terms of time and dollars^ There is a definite need for 
the tribe to develop an overall economic development strategy that would 
delineate the types of ventures that would be both mo^t profitable to the 
trii^e and most compatible with the interests of tribal members, and yet 
would be reasonably able to locate on the Reservation. 

The CrTw Creek tourism complex^ con^pleted in the spring of 1971> 
is expected to make a significant contribution to the economy of the Reser'^ 
vat-kOn. Returns for the first six months^ though not exceptional^ do reveal 
corsi4erable potential for the future. Howe\er, if the tribe is to deri'^e 
substantial benefits fron the cumplex> it i» essential that it secure effec 
tive manageioent for all complex operations. Utilization of the current plan- 
ner as complex business manager has resulted in neither continuation of micik 
needed planning and program development activities nor in the training of an 
Indian entrepreneur to serve as complex manager.. 

In light of the above> the following actions are reconiRended for 
the consideration of the Crow Creek Tribes 

1, An effort should be made imtoediately to secure effective management 
for the tourism complex. The t-'^be should advertise widely for 
this position^ so as to locate capable and experienced management. 
If a non-Indian is hired as manager^ he should be hired with the 
understanding that a local Indian be trained for a manageoaem role 
in the near future. Consideration should be given to setting up 
the toui ism-recreat ion complex under a separate corporation to 
bring it out from UTider tribal politics. 

2. It is important for the tribe to continue to promote Indian entre- 
preneurship on the Reservation* This effort should apply not only 
to the available space in the tourism complex^ but alro to the 
businesses which might be located in the industrial park. 

An overall developirent strategy for the Reservation should be pre- 
pared and agreed to. Existing docusoents are o^ ^l^oat no value as 
guides to Che formulation of growth strategies. Whlla over-planning 
should be avoided > it Is important thut there be agreement on a 
logical course of action. 

^ Consideration should be given to the development of a planning 
comnission that would serve to define prioritJes to guide re- 
source allocation on the ReservatioTt. tfo such otganization now 
exists^ and there is no method available for mobilizing support 
for aevelopment projects. 
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The tribe should selectively continut efforts to attract industries 
to the Reservation. While It is recognized tb&t tberf* sre difficuV 
ties In attracting Industries with gua/anteed stability, tribal 
investmen'^ in marginal enterprises which eventually fall depletes 
tribal resources aad discredits development efforts. Additional 
ter.ifiical assistance may be ri^quired for feasibility studies in 
advance of tribal invesonents. 
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SETTING AMD 5ACKCRQU^TD 



I , Location 

The Crov Creek Indian Reservation^ located in central Sogth Dakota, 
borders on the Big Send Reservoir. Fort Thooipson, the largest population 
center on the Reservation^ is approximately 25 miles north of Chamberlain^ ' 
the nearest city furnishing retail and service facilities. Pierre, the 
capitol of South Dakota, is 60 miles northeast of Fort Thompson, state High- 
ways 34 and 4? provide access to the Reservation, Highway 34 traverses Crow 
Creek from east to west, and Highway 47 extends from Chamberlain north 
through the Reservation, Commercial airline service is available at Pierre, 
The Corps of Engineers has an airport facility (not all-weather or lighted) 
at Fort Thompson capable of handling light planes. Rail service is available 
at Pierre (Chicago and Northwestern Railroad) and Chamberlain (Milwaukee Rail- 
road). 



2. History 

The Crow Creek Reservation is the hone of the Lover Yanktonai 
Crow C^eek Sinux, a di^^iEi^>a of the Nakota cr Central Siogx, The n^koLa 
Siogx were first met by white explorers in Northcentral Minnesota around 
the end of the l?th century^ more white settlers £ippeared, they moved 
west into the Plains area where they developed an economy based primarily 
on the buffalo. Although habitually at war with other tribes, the Sioux were 
not actively hostile to the white immigrants until large waves of settlers 
threatened to destroy the buffalo herds* Shortly after the Minnesota i:p- 
rising^ a reservation was established in 1363 st Fort Thompson, 

The more recent history of the Reservation area is characterized 
by lessening opportunities in agriculture, and heavy outmigration. The 
population of the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation is approKimately 1153, Of 
this number, a majority live in the town of Fort Thompson, where the greatest; 
employment opportunities can be foond. 

3^ Resources and Economy 

Land constitutes the primary natural resource of the Crow Creek 
RescrvacioK,^ although the amount cuned by Indians has been diminishing steadily 
since the formation of the Reservation. The first specific area of the Reser- 
vation was 285,930 acres. Between 1890 and 1930, much of this land was allotted 
to approximately 16fj0 Irdlans, Thereafter, through land sales, issuance of 
fee patents, and various takings by the Federal government for construction of 
Fort Randall and the Big Bend dams, Indian holdings have been greatly reduc-3d. 
It is currently estimated that 103,615 acres are presently owned by Indiani,, 
both tribally and in individual allotments. 
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The land that is now owned by Indians is suitable only for cattle 
grazing, as much of the irrigable land has been sold to whites. Income from 
grazing was calculated to be approximately 5322,000 in 1970. Mineral re- 
sources on the Reservation are limiteti to gravel and iow grade deposits of 
manganese. 

The potential of the land for recreational purposes, on the other 
hand, is consldArable. Lake Sharpe, one of the four great lakes of South 
Dakota, borders the Reservation, The Corps ©f Engineers has constructed boat 
ratnps and docks so that tourists can take advantage of the boating, water 
sports and fishing afforded by the lakt. Five million rainbow trout have been 
stocked In the lake, and the surrounding ]ands are supplied with deer, antelope 
and water fowl*. To capitalize on th\r, recteational potential, the Crow Creek 
Tribe, with the help of EDA bas constructed a tourist complex at Fort Thompson^ 
This complex, which includes a 40-un't motel, restaurant and lounge, liquor 
store^ laundromat^ beatity and barber shops, service station, trailer park, 
rodeo arena and Indian powwow area, is expected not only to provide employ- 
ment opportunities for local residents^ but is also expected to enhance tribal 
income considerably* Although it vas open for the 1971 tourist season, there 
was not sufficient time for adequately advertising the available facilities. 
Nevertheless, utilizing averages calculated from the first six months of opera- 
tion^ the tribe expects to be able to return a minimum annual profit o£ approxi 
mately $30,000. 

With respect to industrial and commercial development, the tribe, 
with the assistance of EDA^ has developed an industrial park area with complete 
water, sewer, access loads and curbs. Two buildings vere constructed by the 
tribe on the park, one for the use of a muffler manufacturer who subsequently 
went out of business, and one for the use of a manufacturer of totem poles, 
lamps and other products^ who also went out of business. Two additional firms 
occupied the muffler plant^ but both are now out of business. The factory is 
now being used to prebulld homes for the Reservation by a joint enierprise of 
the tribe and the Dailey Redwood Construction ComparLy, This operation, however 
can .in no way be attribu^i i to the EDX industrial p;.rk project^ as its location 
on the Reservation vas not dependent upon the existence of che park. 

Commercial facilities on the Reservation, though still limited, 
are beginning to expand as a result of the EDA-funded tour Ism/ business complex* 
At the present time^ there are two local grocery stores in addition to the 
facilities available at the complex. The tribe is hoping take over one of 
the grocery stores to make it into a tribal enterprise. 

Of the total Reservation labor £orce of 36^, 70 percent are currently 
unemployed, federally funded programs <Title I and OEO) are the largest employ 
^rSf with the remainder scattered among tribal enterprises and agi*icultural 
activities. Earned income accounts for 63 percent of total personal income, 
and welfare and other assistance programs account for 37 percent* The average 
annual per capita income on the Reservation from all sources was c:;lculated 
to be 5992 in 1970* 
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4, Tribal Governjnent 

The Crow Creek Tribe Is Incorporated, having decided not to accept 
the provisions of the Indian Reorg^anlzation Act of 1934. The tribe adopted 
a constitution uhich was approved by the C^nvalssioner of Indian Affairs In 
1^4^^ This constitution calls for the election of a six person tribal cauab,il 
including a chairman every year, 

Tbe present tribal administration la headed by Robert Fhilbrlck, 
who has held the position of chairman a number of different times In the 
past years. Marked friction, however, exists betveen the chairman and one of 
the other council n^embers^ vho has recently been circulating petitions to have 
the current administration recalled, tfevertheless, there appears to be little 
change between this and previous administrations, and the actions of the council 
have been relatively consistent over the past five yearf , 



5. Community Development 

A small OCO pi'Ogram^ operated in conjuictlon with t' e adjoining 
Low^r Brule Reservation, provides services at Grov Creek. Programs offered 
include Head Start, housing improvement^ general services and manpower de^ 
velopment . 

Officers of the Bureau of Indian Affairs have not been located on 
the Reservation^ but rather at Pierre. This has diffused the force of Bureau 
programs at Crow Creek over the past several years. BIA offices are scheduled 
to move to the R^^servatlon in 1972^ however, and It Is expected that this will 
subst^'.ntlally Increase communication and Improve services on the Reservation. 

Current housing on the Reservation consists of 90 units of low-rent 
housing^ and 10 BIA Home Impri)veinent Program houses. Additif illy, over 100 
hoaies have been repaired under BIA and GEO progra;n3. The Ioc^l.! housing author- 
ity has an approved program for 64 additional low rent tfnits, and applications 
forwarded for 136 more mutual help homes. 

There ;:te 451 Crow Creek students residing on the Reservation enrolled 
in BIAr public and mission schools. Although there is a BIA elementary school 
located at Fort Thompson^ high school students from the area attend the piibl^r 
high school at Chamberlain. A total of 200 educational grants wer^ processed 
In the past year, 163 for high school^ and 37 for higher education. The 
Public Health Service operates a clinic on the Crov Creek Reser at ion although 
the closest hospital facilities available to tribal members are located in 
Chamberlain. 



6. Planning 

For t^o years beginning in 1969, the Crow Creek Reservation shared 
an EDA planning grant with the nelght)orlng Lover Brule Reservation. Various 
dis es between the tribes, however, disrupted the planning process, and 
lea a Lower Brule withdrawal from the grant. For fiscal y^iar 1971, the 
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Crow Creek cribe applied for a separate grant. This was approved by EDA, 
and the existing planner retained^ Additional planning efforts on the 
Reservation consisted of n 701 plan completed several years ago. This 
plan, however, has never been updated, and is of limited valine. 
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PROJECT ANALYSES 



The following EDA projects have been funded on the Crow Creek 
Reservation: 



Type and Nature of Project 
1. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. Industrial Park 

b. Tourism/Recreation Complex 

1. Water, sever, roads 

2. Motel complete 

c. Water Storage Tank 



Project tJOi 

06-1-00139 

06-1-00645 
06-1-00658 

O'i- 1-00879 



Date 

1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 



Total Approved 



2. PLAtffllMC ORAt^TS 

a. Lower Brule/Crow Creek Grant 06-5-15006 1969 

b. Lower Brule/Crow Creek Grant 06-5-15008-Oi 1^^70 

c. Crow Creek Planning Grant 06-5-15019 1971 

Total Approved 



Grant 

$ 60,168 

$164,000 
$723,600 
Sl53,QQ0 
$1,100, 768 



$11,690 
$12,700 

$47,390 



Loan 



TOTAL APPROVED - ALL PROJECTS; $ 1 , 148 . 158 
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1. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 



a. Industrial Fark« Project: tfo, 06-1-00139, 196$ 

This public works project, initiated by the tribal leadership, pro- 
vided for the development of an industrial park area with water, sewer, access 
roads and curbs and gutters. An application for funds wa£! prepared in Octo' 
ber 196b, the nrojecC was approved In mLd-I967f and the park was cojnpleted 
in July 1968. 

Total cost of the park was $75,336, EDA contributed a grant of 
$60,16$, and the tribe contributed $15^168, The tribal contributi on com- 
bined land costs, an Industrial building, and a cash paymenCj 

AC the tlnie of the EDA application, a muffler planC^ Sioux 
Mufflers, Inc., was already operating in a tribally constructed 12,000 
square foot industrial building In the park area- Water was being drawn 
from a well, and a septic tank was being used for sewerage purposes, Sy 
the time the six inch water main and eight inch sewer main constructed 
under the £DA grant were completed, however, the muffler plant was barely 
operating and was employing only three persons. As a result, it vacated the 
building on the Industrial park, which was then used by O^nnl Design, Inc. and 
subftequently by Kaiser Inc. both of which are now out of business. The 
muffler plant, which still employs three persons, continues to operate In a 
small building in the Fort Thompson area, far from the Industrial park. The 
building Initially constructed for the muffler factory is being used by a 
Joint enterprise of Dalley Redwood and the tribe to prebulld low-rent homes 
for the Reservation. The boilding is used only as a storage convenience, 
however, and the home building operation can in no way be attributed to the 
existence of the EDA park project. 

To attract additional industries, the tribe repaired a building 
vhicli was obtained from the Corps of Engineers, and relocated it to the- 
industrlal park. This building y.£s occupied by Sioux Industries^ Inc+^ 
which manufactured totem poles and lamps. At one time,, tMs plant employed 
16 persons full^^time, and 50 persons part-time In cottage industries* Due 
to Inexperienced management and inadequate marketing, Sioux Industries closed 
down its operation in May 1971. The building is currently unoccupied^ al- 
though the tribe is continually seekir^ new Industries for the Reservation, 

job impact can be attributed to the EDA project^ although the 
park represents an Important piece of Infrastructure that may be exploited 
in the future. Coupled with other physical changes on the Reservation since 
the completion of the park^ particularly in terms of housing additions^ water 
AvaLlabili ty, and the tourism complex^ the Reservation la in a far better 
j.O'jUi^n now to attract a sound industry for Fort Thompsonj 
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b. Crow Creek Tourism Complex 

1. Water, Sewer, Rodds, Project No. 06-1-00645^ 1969 

2. Hotel Complex, Project No. 06*1-00658, 1970 



All economic plans foi: the Crow Ci^eek Reservation have sti^essed tha 
potential o£ the area for tourism and recreational development. To capitalize 
on this potential^ the tribe prepared an application to EDA tn May 1963. 
Approved the following year^ construction vas started at the end of 1969. 
The project vas opened for business in April 1971. 

The complex was funded ^s two projects. Project Ho. 06-1*00643 
provided funds for vater ^nd sewei: facilities^ and an access road. Project 
fib. 06-1-00633 provided for the construction of a 40-unit motel complex, 
Including a restaurant and lounge^ trailer park^ service station^ rodeo 
arena, Indian pow-^tov area^ and a business complex capable of handling eight 
small business enterprises. Project funding was as follows; 



EDA Grant 

Tribal Contribution 
TOTAL PROJECT COST 



Pi:o^ect No. 06-1-00645 
$ 164,000 (80%) 

4UO00 (aoro) 

5 203,000 (100%) 



Project No. 06-1-00638 

$ 723,600 (30%) 

180,900 <2C7.) 

5 904,300 (1007o) 



Of the tribnl conti: Ibut ion, $il,000 was an JLn-kind land contribution, 
remainder was paid In cash. 



The 



From the outset, Che complex has been beset by managerial diffi^ 
culties. The manager designated by the tribe to oversee the entire operation 
was not ablo to solve them. During his tenure, only three stores were leased 
and one of them, a barber shop, has since closed down. The othei: two, a 
beauty shop and a laundromat^ have barely been able to remain in operation. 
The original lessor of the motel complex was not able to manage the operation 
effectively, and the tribe has since taken over the management function on a 
temporary basis. Operations at the motel, however, are still far from smooth. 
The office Is only open from 7;30 a.m. to 10;30 p.m., which means that guests 
cannot check in or out either early ot late. Telephone service is also avail- 
able only within those hours. Of all the initial operations, only the restau- 
rant and lounge, leased to a local non-Indian couple, have been effectively 
managed . 



Since the motel, restaurant and lounge, beauty shop, laundromat, 
and service station combined only provide returns to the tribe at the tate 
of apptcximately 51025 per month (baaed on a percentage of the gross pro- 
vided by the lessor to the tribe) it was decided that one of the stores in 
the complex should be used as a trtbally-o^ned liquor store. The liquor 
store, vtiich haa now been in operation for several months, has been pro- 
viding the tribe with a net return of ap, roximetely $2300 per month. 
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Despite the completion of a $232,000 MDTA training project for 
96 Indian people to be eniploytid at the complex, employment is still below 
the 43 projected in the Initial application. At the present tlme^ the motel 
employs seven persons full-time, the restaurant and lounge 20 persons full' 
time, anJ the liquor store three persons, one full'timt: an4 two part-time. 
Of the seven persons at the motel, all are Indian, I^'^ge rates average $1,65 
per hour. Sixteen of the 20 persons employed at the restaurant and lounge 
are Indian, and all are paid from $1..60 to $1,75 per hour. Only one of the 
part-time employees at the lit^uor store is Indian.. Total payroll is $290,00 
per week for the three persons. 

To attract tnore tourists to the complex, the tribe Is Investing 
$26,500 m highway signs to advertise the motel, restaurant and lounge* It 
Is anticipated that these signs will alert traffic driving across the state 
to the facilities at Crow Creek, and that Income from usage of the motel 
and restaurant will rise considerably* 

Efforts to secure more effective management for the complex are 
also underway. The planner has been assuming charge of the operation, and 
it was under his aegis that the liquor store was opened an4 personnel to 
operate it selected* Current efforts nov revolve around the hiring of a 
manager for the motel, and the leasing of the additional space in the busi- 
ness complex* It Is also anticipated that an overall manager for the com- 
plex will be hired, freeing the planner for other Reservation activities* 

c , Water Storage Tank, Project No* 06-1-00879, not yet completed*. 

Construction of this public works project, approved in September 
1971, has not yet been begun. Initiated by the tribe with the assistance 
of the planner. It is anticipated that the project will be completed In 
mid-1972* Total cost is currently estimated to be $153,000* The entire 
cost will be borne by EDA under the 100 percent grant policy* 

The purpose of the project is to provide an Increased water 
storage facility (200,000 gallons) for the entire Fort Thompson community. 
It is expected to serve the residential commanity, including the housing 
units scheduled to be built in the next several years, and the Industrial 
and tourist complex areas. Approximately 60 percent of the tank capacity 
is estimated for residential use, with 40 percent scheduled for Industrial/ 
conmierclal use, No job Impact is expected from this project. 
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2, PLA^3KING GRANTS 



a* Lover Brule/Crow Creek PrORram. Project No. Q6-5-15QQ8, Ql, 1969-1970 

For two years beginning in 1969, Che Crow Creek Reservation shared 
an EDA planning grant with the neighboring Lower Brule Reservation, Various 
disputes between the two tribes^ howaver^ disrupted the planning process^ 
and lead to a Lower BruJ.e tribal resolution calling for disengagement from 
the grant* The Crow Creek Tribe inmediately applied for a separate planning 
granc, which was approved and imp leinented < The separate grant is discussed 
below in section 2 (b)* 

The two Joint grants were for $23,380 and $25,400, with tribal 
contributions consisting largely of in-kind office space, equipment^ and 
secretarial services^ The planning program staff was comprised of one 
planning director and one secretary. It was expected that staff time would 
be divided equally between the two Reservations* 

The background of the planning director for the joint grant has 
been In the construction contracting fields although he also served for one 
year as an industrial development specialise with the joint Lower Brule/ 
Crow Creek Conmiunlty Action Program* Despite a lack of specific experience 
in planning^ the planner^ s skills in the field of business development have 
proven to be of some value in his activities* 

During the two years that the joint grant was operative, however, 
there was relatively little accomplished* The plannet provided some assis- 
tance to the tribe in efforts to Induce industry to locate on the Reserva- 
tion, but this effort had no positive results* No updates were made to the 
OEDP^ and no other strategies for development or plans for economic or 
social betterment vera produced* 

The relationship of the planner to the tribe was also uncertain* 
Although uell'liked hy the chairman^ many tribal members felt that since so 
little had been accoirplished, the planner ought to have been replaced* How- 
ever, when the Individual planning grant uas approved In 1971^ he was selected 
by the chairman to remain as planning director* 



Crow Creek Planning PrORram^ Project Ko* 06-5-15019« 1971 

After the conclusion of the joint plannirg grant with the Lower 
Brule Reservation, the tribal chairman, with the assistance of the planning 
director, submitted an application for a separate planning grant for the Crow 
Creek Reservation* This grant was approved for FY 1971, and a grant was 
authorized in the amount of 523,000* Total cost of the program is $32,811, 
vP..h thG trlbai contri btJtion consisting of $3500 in cash end the remainder in 
ktnd* 

A majority of the L1t*ic of the planner had to be spent In the manage* 
inent of the tourism complex. The planner himself ran the liquor store until 
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a replac€nienc was hired, aad he is currently attempting zo see chat the 
addicional space in the complex is leased and operacing successfully. 
These business development activities^ while highly useful, have served 
CO limit che amourit of time that can be spenc in the developmenc of new 
programs and proposals. The only application prepared chus far has been 
for the wacer scorage granc^ a public works project thac was approved in 
Septem&er 1971. l^o attempts have been made to develop guidelines for che 
future economy of the Reservation^ and no effort has gone Into meetings 
with othet ttibes or non-Indian economic developmenc groups In che area. 

The chairmanj nevetthelessj feels thac the planner has been an 
invaluable gsset to che cribe, and that his activities in operating che 
tourism complex have been essential to its continued operacion» Ic is 
ancle ipated that as soon as personnel are hired for the tnanagement of the 
coniplexj the planner will resume his regular duties as Reservation eco- 
nomic planner* 
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RESERVATION REPORT 



FORT SERTHOLDj NORTH DAKOTA 

A^ C6ncltisions and Recomm^wjat ton 

Setting and Background 
C. Project Aaalyses 
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A* CONCLUSIONS Am R£COH^E:^DATIONS 
1* Backgrcm»j Sunimary 

The Fort Berthold Reservaclon is the home of the Mandan, Arikara, 
and llidacsa Tribes of Norchern Plains Indians* The ctibes have lived in 
the Missouri River boccomlands since before che coming of the whice man, 
and the damming of the river near Garrison in 1952 and the flooding of 
hereditary homelands has had an incalculable effect on che social and 
econooic life of the chree cribes* The Garrison Reservoir caused abouc 90 
percent oi che Reservation's population co m^ve their homes and has necesslca- 
ced new arrangements in traditional social patterns as well as an enforced 
shift from a basically subsistence economy to one based on livestock and 
grain cropping^ land leasing and mineial royalties^ and governinent transfer 
payraents* About 40 percent of the resident Indian income is derived from 
faming and ranching, about 30 percent from goverrtment employmentj and about 
24 percent from transfer payments. Minerals and business enterprise make 
up only about 6 percent of the total* 

EDA involvement with the Fort Berthold Reservation has been limit- 
ed in terms of number of projects and impact* The EDA-funded planning direc- 
tor has been an active and conscientious agent of development on the Reser- 
vation, however^ arl the tourist complex which he has shepherded through the 
planning, appllcat i<>n^ and construction^ process Is only a fci^ weeks from com^ 
pletion* A community center and feasibility study had also been funded by 
EDA at the time of the site visit* The three tribes hcve not been actively 
involved in a development process in general or with EDA projects in par* 
ticular to date^ and there is a general "wait-and-see" attitude about the 
Four Bears Tourist Complex in both New Toi^ (Tribal headquarters and FDA-deslg- 
nated eriwth center) A^d on V\e R'ji^ervatlon* Reservation leadership is anxious 
to develrp the basis for a more autonomous Reservation ficonomyj however^ and 
appears to be partlCL^larly desirous of development with a higb service impact* 
EDA is being looked to for assistance in this process* 

2. Conclusions 

EDA has approved grant requests In the amount <>f $1,369,107 and 
loan requests In the amount of 5246^420 for four projects on the Forv 
Berthold Reservation, There has been no job or Income impact from these 
expenditures so far> although the tourist complex now In the final stages 
of construction Is expected to be a major job producer for the Three 
Affiliated Tribes* 

EDA has made a modest contribution to the development poten- 
tial of che Reservation* The resulting Improvement can be seen pri- 
marily in the changes to the physical infrastructure of Fort Berthold 
communities and In the element of continuity brought to the Reservation 
development program by the EDA planner* 

EDA public works projects have facilitated the construction of 
an important community center at Mandaree, and the EDA planner has helped 
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CO prepare applications for two other major community/tribal buildings. 
These projects play a particularly Important role at the Fort Berchold 
Reservation, since the Three Tribes are still very much concerned with 
rebuilding communities torn apart by the flooding of Garrison Reservoir 
in the early 19503* The Four Bears Tourist CoropleX; in addition to pro- 
viding a base for tourism development, has provided the impetus for several 
new community development projects on land adjacent to it, and the com- 
munity of Four Bears Is in a very real sense the new Indian-designated 
growth center* 

The impact of EM projects on Fort Berthold leadership Is not 
clear, as very few members of the Tribal Council were met during the 
site visit* Impact appears to be slight^ hovever^ except to the e^^ 
tent that EDA planning director Paul Ewald has been able to stimulate 
enthusiasm for economic developioent and to carry out many of the tasks 
essential to it* Ewald has performed much of the proposal preparation 
and data ^^eneration required for Federal funding, for instance, and has 
often acted as a continuing reference point in the project development 
process* The Maiidaree Coirmunity Center building, funded vith EDA help, 
may also be said to be contributory to conditions leading to the develop^ 
ment of community leadership* 

There haa been only modest impact caused by the program 
on the accessibility of development program financing and on the acquisi* 
tlon of skills and training by Fort Berthold Indiana* Evald has been 
instrumental in the processing of funding applications to other agencies 
and has therefore assisted In the receipt of Federal funds, but no sig* 
nlficant development of private credit or financing has been achieved thus 
far (other than con tract* secured interim financing)* Skill training is 
mostly carried on for Fort Berthold citizens at the United Tribes of 
North Dakota Development Corporation Training Center in Bismarck, fundedby 
the Department of Labor; the deficiency in business and industrial op- 
portunities at the Reservation has held back the development o£ any 
meaningful government program providing training for these types of jobs 
at Fort Berthold itself* Ewaki has compiled considerable data on the his^' 
tory and operating programs of the Three Affiliated Tribes, and £dA has 
funded a small study on the utilisation of the clay resources of the Reser^ 
vatlon* No important new knowledge of Fort Berthold resources^ however, is 
directly attributable to £DA projects* 

impact on the Fort Berthold Reservation^ in concluaion, is 
largely made up ox the cuntulative effect of the actions of its planning direct 
tor* Evald's major effort has been the developm^ent ot the Four Bears Tourist 
Complex, and the jobs and income resulting from this project will be the 
most tangible evidence of the EDA program there. But the ability of 
the Fort Berthold Reservation to support economic enterprises in the future will 
be largely dependent upon more Intangible forms of progress* The ability of its 
people to huild the social Inatitutions and convminity cohesion upon which 
reaaonably atrong and confident leadership can be based will determine much of 
the real progress of the Keaervation towards aelf^euataining grot/th and develop^ 
ment* For only such tribel leadcrahip can both realistically assess the 
development options open to it and successfully marshal the tribal support 
necessary for such real progress* q 
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3. Re c ommend a t t ong 

Fort Borthold is certainly one of the richer of the Indian reser- 
vations in terns of the wealth of the natural resources over which it has 
some control. The Three Tribes appear to be a long way from controlling or 
even affecting the exploitation of these aasets, however, and much remains 
to be <ione before they can begin to impletoent a real econoioic development 
program^ 

The leaders of the Reservation have allegedly heard "too often" 
that they nuist "get their priorities together". Real development planning 
cannot proceed^ of courae^ without this prerequiaite^ But the Tribes have 
determined their priorities more clearly than is generally supposed. 
Leaders are still caught up in the problem of putting the pieces caused by 
the flooding of the Garrison Reservoir back together^ ai»i a top priority at 
the present timt; ia the construction of liveable comminitiea. It seema 
reasonable to assume that this step must take place before much eiophasLS 
i$ placed by the three Tribes on generating new jobs^ 

The feeling by leaders of the three tribes "'at the Reservation 
ought to "go it alone" needs reexamination, the economic rationale for auch 
a strategy appears extremely weak in view of the physical geography^ trans* 
portation network, and existing population distribution of the five-'county 
area, the scattered Reservation population will support only a minimium 
number of basic comoercial enterprises^ and it 'is not at all clear that non- 
Reservation Indians will leave their towns to shop in Fort Berthold. the 
lack of management skills in a people only recently (and partially) removed 
from a subsistence economy will necessitate outside help in running Reser* 
vation operations for some time. Animosi^ between Indians and residents of 
New Town will have a serious effect on auch tribal ventures as the Four 
Bears Tourist Complex, the new program for the acquisitior^ of fee patent 
Reservation land owned by .utaidars^ for instance, makes aense if it Is 
used to consolidate economic farm unita^ but not if it is used only to get 
leaaeaVle land away from non-'Indians who might otherwise be employing In* 
dian people and paying them rent. 

An apparent need on the Fort Berthold Reservation is for more 
business and agricultural aucceas models. The Farmers Home Administration 
loan program for lano acquisition and the new BlA 40 percent grant pro* 
gram have much to offer the three Tribea because they will enable Indian 
f^eople to participate as producers in the cash or market econoiiy at a prac-* 
tical level, the development of akill and financial responsibili^ which 
such vehicles will make poaaible is expected to enable some Indian people to 
attain higher levels of entrepreneurship. The cooperative model occasionally 
employed by the FHA holds particular promise for the Indian people. 

A major step in the Fort Berthold development process will be taken 
by the exploitation of the lignite reaouVces. Private industry is very 
interested in the lignite deposits and the plentiful water in the southern part 
of the Reservation, and a conaortium of ^ew York City banka has allegedly 
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rnade a co:u^:;i Drient to provide the necesb^ry fin.Qnciiig for a power plant and 
ninin;; operation if adequacy deposits are foiind, A lignite supplv foi the 

56^* mw plant of million Cons per year for AO years Is needed to justify 

looatton* and an operation of that size Is expected to yield at least 5^12,000 
in annual royalties to the Reservation land owners ^nd aL)Out 100 job? Uhether 
or noc this ts the optimum relattonshtp between the Tliree Tribes Bnd United 
Povpr Association, its projected ii:tpect merits extensive study by competent 
i.ppcialist5 in otder to plan for the developripent. An essential first step 
would be to survey the total lignite resources available to the Reserva- 
tion* 

It Is Important when looking at the Fort Berthold Reservation to 
vi<.w it in ttrr^s of its own unique development status and potential- Fort 
Ucrchol^ is m an a«;ricultural area ai^d it^ people are o^ tbat C\ilture* 
Grou'th ^ind progress must thet^^fore proceed from that foundatioi^* A mixed 
oconony which includes industries based upon reallsciT huma" skills ano moti- 
vations, attainable markets, ai^d genuinely exploitable advaiitages U e 
worthy objective* but r^ssive infusions of industrial infrastructure or 
misiness investTnent capital at the present time would seem to be unwise. 
A successful cattle cooperative and feed lot using government-funded equip' 
ment and j:overn:ji*>nt- leveraged financing would probably be a greater stimulus 
CO th5 Three Tribes at this time than ^^Y industrial venture. And the total 
anount <>f lOb income created by an investment Is ultimately a function of the 
soundness oi tUe t(\vestnent rather than the size of the constructed working 
faci li t les. 

The management contract idea has much to commend 1-t for the Four 
i^ears ■ oniplex. The project does not appear to offer any hope of paylt^g its 
way prior to the completion of the Lewis and Clark Trail, and tben only If 
it IS well managed- 

The greatest val^e of the Fmir Bears project in the near future may well 
be as a stimulus to a scrutiny of the project application review process* If the 
real worth or a propose4 project in terms of stated development objectives 
(^obs* income* sc^rvico impact) is not carefully analyzed during its early 
discussion phases* the project can easily become invested with so much 
siipport and momentum that it is difficult to sidetrack on any but procedural 
grounds. Much more thorough proposal review should be done by responsible 
ai;thorlties in th^ field, who view the pro]ecL from the perspective of tbe de- 
velopment Potential and neeos ot the Reservation rather than that of a check- 
list of stanaard procedutee used by the funding agency* Reservation authorities 
need not ho faulted for portrayina the proposal in the most favorable light, 
but everyony--agoncy, taxpayer, and most of all the Indians — loses if the 
project failsn, 
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B. SETTING AND fiACKGRQUWD 



1 . Loc^Eion 

The Fort Berthold Reservation of the Three Affiliated Tribes con- 
sists oc 513^305 acres of land In five water-separated sections and another ^ 
111,663 acres of flooded land at Tnaxlmmn reservoir depth ; ^ 453, 678 acres 
of land is Indian trust land^ including land held by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers along the Garrison Reservoir. The reservoir completely dom- 
inates the physical geography of Fort Berthold, as it does the entire five 
county area in which the Reservation is located. 

The dtaall conmunitles of Mandaree, VJhite Shield, and Twin Buttes 
are located on the Reservation^ but the area's population centers are lo- 
cated near its periphery. Seven towns of under 2000 persons^ of vhlch New 
Town Is the closest^ lie within 20 mllcs^ and the regional centers of Bis- 
marck, Dickinson, Uilllston^ and Minot are within 100 miles of the establish- 
ed borders . 

Transportation 1$ one of the major problems faced by the Fort 
Berthold Reservation. The larger towns mentioned above are all served by 
commercial air service^ with Hinot being only 80 miles from Kew Town, 
and all peripheral towns have rail facilities. Ho air, rail, or bus ser- 
vice actually enters the Reservation, however, and the transportation net- 
work Imparts a strong centrifugal force on the reservoir -dominated Indian 
enclave^r Intra-Reservatlon comnierce and communication rely on a satis- 
factory network of secondary and farm-to-market roads^^ but travel around 
the reservoir is difficult and time- cons uming^^ A major highway system 
following the Missouri River, currently In the later planning stages, will 
do much to tie the Reservation together and to open it up for tourism and 
economic development. 

2. History 

The Three Affiliated Tribes had settled in their present home- 
land after a gradual northward movement in front of the more war-like Sioux^ 
By the time of the first Reservation- defining Treaty in 1851, t'le Mandan, 
Hldatsa and Arlkara were living in close proximity in river bovtom earth 
lodge villages practicing a culture based on farming, hunting and trading. 
The Three Tribes have traditionally accorded loyalty to the U.S. government 
and no hostile Outbreaks are recorded^^ The Fort Berthold Reservation has 
nonetheless been decreased in size several times from the original 1?.5 
million acres to Its present cize, most recently in 1910 by passage of an 
act which Initiated extensive homesteading In the area. Tribal lawyers 
have recently found a loophole In that act which suggests that certain 
j^ibal authority still may be exercised In S^he northeast sector *^ceded** 
In 1910, and lingering ill will between the tribes and the white dominated 
towns has been focussed by this legal issue. 

The region of which the Reservation is a part first sav white settle- 
ment on cattle ranches in the 1880s. Substantial population growth began 
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vtth an influx of f'ernan and Scandinavian farmers in 1910. This 
growth had lUtle effect on tie Three Tribes; their Largely subsistence 
patterns of living were only gradually affected by regional growth. The 
area's basically agricultural econcmy has undergone major changes. Tn 
order to compete with increasingly attractive employment opportunities in 
the citieSi farms had to grov large in sice and mechanize. 

The construction of the Carrtion Dam in the early t950s, vigorous^ 
ly opposed by the Three Tribes^ has forced the Reservation people to take 
account of and adapt to these regional changes. Many Indians were skilled 
at ranching and agriculture before the dam^ but the flooding and the re^ 
suiting em'pi'^asis on Che remaining lanl has made subsiste^ice niore difficult 
?nd tr^as caused many of those remainii,g to leave the land^based occupations 
for governmental jobs or welfare, Tlie ability of the Tribes to forge new 
social patterns and develop new productive skills in the year!> imijiediateiy 
ahead will De the uost important determinant of their future, 

3, Resources 

The resources of the Fort Berthold Reservation are largely unCappod, 
and there Is good reason to believe they v/lll play a major part In the future 
of Che Three Tribes. Substantial lignite (tow grade coal) deposits exist on 
the Reservation^ and CoCal exploitable reserves in Che five^county are^i 
centering on Fort Berthold contain about nine percent of the knovti l^ S. coal 
reserve. I:y addition^ beCween 500,000 to 750,000 barrels of oil are pumped 
on the Reservation each year, and about $15 million in oil and gas income has 
gone to the Indians since 1951^ t^any indications point Co the developnienC of 
the 15 billion Cons of Reservation lignite in tlie years ahead^ but there is 
much that can be done In thc^ improvement of land use by Indian ranchers and 
fantiers in the meantime. The scenic beauty of the land and the Garrison 
Reservoir are additional resources capable of being developed for the bene- 
fit of the tribes. The Four Bears complex represencs the first effort in 
this direction* On balance^ the natural resources of the Reservation offer 
a sound base for developntent. 

The lignite reserves on the Reservation represent a tremendous 
stock pile of low^cost heat energy. The nationwide Increase in the demand 
for electricity has already supported the construction of several steam 
generating planrs to the southeast of Fort fierthold* and lignite production 
In Mercer County (which contains the southeastern portion of the Reservation) 
is steadily rising to fill the demand. Host of the measured lignite reserves 
in t)ie five county area centered on the reservoir lie in formations currently 
considered economically recoverable^ although other arcas in the State may 
retain a competitive advantage for some time. The early development of 
North Dakota lignite reserves has nevertheless caused increased interest in 
the extensive lignite potential In the southern portions of the Fort Berthold 
area, and the Three Tribes recently received over $40,000 from a local power 
company for the exploration of 33^000 acres of Indian land. 

The Fort Berthold Reservation lies in the center of the oil-rich 
Wllliston Basin, The first producing well on the Reservation was brought 
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in wesc of tfew Town 1953^ and since then 26 wells on Indian land have 
produced over 6 million barrels. Oil and gas production and the leasing 
of land for exploration and drilling has become an important part of the 
Fort Berthold ecoiiomy, with inconte from these sources yielding over $250^000 
per yeat to Hhx^e Tribeo mertbers- Oil and gas production appears to 
be stabilized, hovever^ and little new revenue is expected from cms source. 

Salt and potash deposits are known to exist In the Reservation area^ 
but development of these and other possible mineral resources probably lies 
well In the future. 

In terms of unrealised resource potential^ recreation and tourism 
fanks second only to the lignite reserves. The Garrison Reservoir Is 200 
miles long^ covers 490,000 acres^ and Is characterized by soa^e of the most 
scenic shorelines (1340 miles In total) In the Midwest. The entire area 
abounds In points of Interest to those studying the history of IndUn 
culture and ea::ly Western exploration. 

The sparseness of local population and the reiDoteness of the area 
from large population centers have of course been major impediments to the 
development of the recreation resources of the Reservation area* The 
regional transportation system is poorly equipped to connect the various 
reservoir -linked historical sites along the early Missouri River explorers' 
path and to funnel out'of*state traffic Into the reservoir area. Develops 
ment of the heuin and Clark Trail Is proceeding piecemeal and under the 
authority of several agencies, and the arterial highways to the north (U.S. 2) 
and south (Interstate 94) 'simply carry travelers across j-he State In the 
absence of any major tourist attraction ot we 11 -developed access system to 
lesser suites. Other reservations along the Missouri River are developing 
tourist complexes similar to Four Bears^ but unless the attractions are 
developed to complement each other and until the adequate highway connections 
are bullt^ It seems likely that the various sites will compete with one 
another Instead of contributing to a total recreation attraction. 

Fven In the absence of adequate facilities^ the appeal of the 
Garrison Reservoir to local sportsmen and tourists has grown significantly 
since the late 1930s. And the Increased national Interest in the beauty 
of open spaces^ the appeal of a bracing atmosphere^ and the history of the 
Indian people lend strong support Lo che long-run development of Reservation 
tourist resources. 

4. Economy 

The Three Tribes are only gradually adjusting to the conditions 
forced upon thera by the flooding ot the Garrison Reservoir. This event 
took place within the lifetime of half the Reservation Indians, and the 
change from a traditional subsistence economy to a market or cash economy 
which It force<i upon the majority of the population has been a difficult 
one- A considerable infusion of Federal agency support and transfer pay- 
ments has bolstered the Reservation econoniy in the Interim; over half the 
Reservation Indian's Income currently comes from these sources. 

Central to the Reservation's development problem is the fact that 
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it can not support an autonomoos economy In Che foreseeable futore^ and 
yet the Indlai^ population is poorly prepared and little Inclined to in- 
tegrate Into Che Urger economy, Ooly small geoeral scores exist in 
the Reservation towns, and almost all commerce is carried on in the 
peripheral towns of New Town, Parsh^ll^ Garrison, Hasen, I^eulah, HalUday, 
Killdee., aod Watford City^or in the more distant cities. The Reservation 
population of under 3000 Indians (2700 in 1969) is uidely scattered, and 
the Indian comiuoltles which do exist use adequate secondary roads leading 
off the Reservation for shopping for most needs. 

The wages and salaries derived from employinent on cattle ranches 

and farms many of which are made up of crust land leased from Indians-*- 

constitute the largest single source of money for the Reservation. Oppor- 
tunities for agricultural jobs have increased since I960, despite the reduc" 
tion In the number of farms and farm managers. The skill requirements for 
this labor are Increasing^ however^ and unskilled labor can currently expect 
only about 30 days of work per year- Fort Berthold Indians currently w:/rk 
part-time on a large number of the 5,000 farms In the five-county area. 

The Fanners Home Administration has recently Initiated a program 
designed specifically to support Berthold Indians In the development of 
their own farm lat^s* A $300^000 revolving loan fund is being made avail- 
able to Che Tribal Business Council for the purpose of acquiring fee 
patent Reservation Ian", from outsiders to put back into trust status and 
for assisting in the oomjination of contiguous land holdings into economi- 
cally viable units, Loans are also made for cattle and farming coops oper- 
ating on Reservation land. Almost 200 5uch loans have been extended to 
Reservation Indians^ and the program has been well received If as yet in- 
conclusive. 

A second major employer is the OEO Community Action Program, CAP 
employs 77 Indians in such programs as Head Start, Emergency Food, Cooperative 
Development, and Alcoholism Rehabilitation. 

A promising source of future jobs for motivated Reservation people 
Is the nev tforthrop Aviation plant just outside of tfew Town, A local 
development corporation composed of New Town business leaders had already 
constructed a building for the purpose of attracting outside Ir.dustry 
when Senator Vour^ persuaded tforthrop to consider the site; subsequent ne' 
gotlatlons led to the establishment of an electronic navigation systini 
assembly operation in late 1970, The firm currently employs 20 people^ 
of whom 13 are Indian members of the Three Tribes^ Low prevailing wage 
rates (tforthrop starts employees at $1.60 per hour) will enable the operation 
to compete with urban counterparts when Che work backlog Justifies In- 
creased production. The present employees are performing th^ exacting 
work to the manager's satisfaction^ and tforthrop *'intends to stay*' ami to 
grow- 

The agricultural resources of the area have long been the b^sis of 
its economic activity. About 98 percent of die land resources of the tive^ 
county area is In agricultural use^ with the total equally divided between crop 
(mainly small grain) and gracing lander The Indian Crust lands on reserva- 
tion are devoted mainly to (grazing, however, with crop land concentrated on 
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ti.o rn>rttiern *ind t^istern edges of the Kt*sc-rvation. The upland pUins 
soils arc fairly deep and fertile and well sttittd to both grain {April 
through September) and livestock production, while the other land type 
in the scenic hadlatids area in the southwest is satisfactory for grazing. 
While the winters are cold (January mean about lO^F), the sijmmers are 
relatively cool* Kalnfall varies but averages about 15 mctitSr A preva- 
lent Reservation practice is to lease single or inultiplt; ownership trvist 
land to outside farmers who can tiien assemble econonic units for efficient 
production. But rnree Tribes m^jtibers are increasinj^ly using financing 
from PmHA ai>d SBA and a land ac<;uisition program ru:i with the help of BIA 
to enter the livestock and grain-based economy individually or in cooperatives. 
Irrigation, equipment financing and farni credit^ and the Reservation lai^d 
acquisition progran offer considerable potential tor the agricult'.irai devol* 
opment of the Keservation. 

the Four Bears Tourist Conuslex is expected by many to be a major 
source of permanent employment when it is completed in the early fall of 
1971. About 70 Keservation Indians are either in training or are slated 
for training at the United Tribes of Florth Dakota Trai^ning Center in 
Uismarck in preparation for jobs expected to be generated by Four hears. 
The facility, which consists of a AO-unit motel^ marina, trailer park^ 
service station^ and laundromat, may have to operate at a reduced level 
of operations until the 1972 sufianer season^ but the long term futur** of an 
attractive and comfortable tourist lodging and recreation site seems 
bright. Many current questions are expected to be resolved after Che 
iDanaeement group still being sought has taken charce of operations. 

Several other sotaH business ventures have been started in Mew Town 
wliich were expected to le.ad to substantial Indian employment > but none have 
been successful. The Three Tribes and the local development corporation 
were nisled by the first two occupants of the Local Development Corporation's 
building (currently occupied by Northrop); white and tribal funds alike were 
lost in these ventures. The Three Tribes Stoneware pottery shop, a non- 
Tribal ba(>lness financed by the SBA and N'ew Town church and private money^ 
has offered intermittent employment to about five Indian women but has been 
driven by transportation and marketing problems into inactivity* 

The Fort Berthold Indian labor force which is theoretically available 
to take advantate of these employment opportunities currently nu^iiberG about 
1000 persons (929 In 1970). The Impact of seasonal agricultural jobs 
significantly affects the employment rate, but as many as 70 percent of 
this labor force were unemployed in September 1970. The high unemployment rate 
is 3 function of the lack of well-defined employment opport\mlties on the 
Keservarion, a low labor force mobility resulting from lack of job-specific 
trainings and a common preference for the life style of the Indian Culture. 
General educational attainment levels are rising in response to recent large 
educational investments by the BIA on the Reservation, but a severe shortage 
of vocational training still exists. 

The median annual income of the approximately 500 Reservation 
families was calculated In 1969 to be $1*800. A staggering 85 percent of 
all families earn under $3,000 per year. 
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5. Tribal Government 

The official leadership of che Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
BerChold Reservation is vested in the ten-member Tribal Business Council* 
Members are elected frcro among che enrolltjd members of the Three Tribes r 
including Chose living in nearby Cowns, for two year Cerms . The Tribal 
leaders operaCe subjecc to Che provisions of a CbnstiCution and Bylaws 
originally approved in 1936 and a corporate charCer ratified in 1937. The 
Tribal Business Council can theoretically draw upon che counsel of an 
Economic Development Commission composed q£ business leaders and governmenc 
agency representee ives, but che laccer body is not used in J^racCice. 

The Three Tribes are members of the United Tribes of NorCh Dakota, 
along wich che Fort Toccen, Turtle Mountain, and Standing Rock ReservaC ions . 
This recencly incorporaced "coordinating" body is the recipienC of an EDA 
discricc planning granc, operaCes a large Indian Job training center in 
Bismarck, and is acting Co cake over Stace-wide programs for Indian people. 

Tribal govermnent has proven co be a difficult process on che ForC 
BerChold Reservation in recenC years. The exisCence of three separace Cribes 
and ac lease two somewhat separaCe cultures (the older Mand an and Hidatsa people 
speak a Siouan dialect^ che ArUcara a separate language), the geographical 
and social isolation of Che reservoir separated communities^ and che 
unusually serious economic sicuation of a large porcion of the membership 
have combined Co render consensus and coordination difficult. Reservacion 
policies is unusually divisive in the apparent absence of a feeling that 
all members may progress together towards some common goal. Tribal leader- 
ship is currently eniphasiziog the attainment of gre>iter autonomy from 
che oucside economy in general and Hev Town in particular, and they are seeking 
*'HS, BIA, and EDA public works tyge projects ior the development of exiscing 
Reservation conmunitiea and the Pour Bears area near Kev Town. 

Non-member ''resource people" such as BIA staff members and ctie 
EM planner have provided some concinuity during che recent yeers of 
che difficult posc-dam period, buc a growing mood of self*determindtion is 
creating increasing restivenesa with chis situation. Responsible non- 
member authorities seem willing, for their part^ co defer tomewhac Co 
capable leadership. Ic remains Co be seen whech^r the emerging Reservation 
Spokesmen can focus available resources, including the latent energy of 
chi'.lr people, into a soutvd and shared scale of priorities out of which 
developmenc planning and impleinencat ion csn proceed. 

6. Cfflmtuoity DevelopmenC 

The conscruction of adequate community facilities as a basis for the 
screngthening of social inatitucions is a major goal of Three Tribes leader- 
ship* The Reservacion toims of White Shield, Mandaree, and Twin Bucces were 
poorly endowed with utilities end dwellings ac the time of the large influx 
of ItwJians in che early 1950*fl, and extensive development of wacer and sewer 
facilicies, community buildings, and Public Health facilities has occupied 
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the Reservation leadership in recent years* The Four Bears area adjacenC 
to Che new Tourist Complex is also being developed as a population cencer 
and as a proposed Tribal governmenC site* Roads have also received recent 
attention^ and the Bureau of Indian Affairs hae budgeted about $3 million 
for road construction and iroproveroent through 1975, 

The education system in Che Fort Berthold area encompasses public 
schools, ''coordinated schools'% church schools, and BlA-operated boarding 
schools* Many young Indians are bussed to off-Reservation public schools^ 
with local school districts reimbursed on a per-pupll basis* New on*Res- 
ervaCion schools are operated cooperatively by BIA and community school 
districts* The OEO Comunity Action Program operates a popular Head Start 
program in five Indian consnunicies inoluding New Town* High school retention 
rates are relatively high> and all Reservation schools are accredited by 
the State* College enrollments are growing strongly; tribal college en- 
rollment has doubled from 33 since 1965* 

Fort I^erthold Public Health Service facilities include satellite 
clinics at Mandaree^ Twin ButteS^ and White Shield and a large new health 
center at Four Bears across the road from the Tourist Com}>lex* PHS has 
also budgeted ?1 million for water and sewer projects at each of these 
locations . 

A community building has been constructed at Mandaree^ and additional 
buildings are planned at the othe* communities* The Handaree building^ con- 
structed with a combination of Ht)D^ EDA^ and Tribal funds^ has served as 
an important focus for social activities and for the work of the Community 
Action Program and other Federal agencies, J 

The housing program of the Three Affiliated Tribes is operated 
through a Tribal Housing Authority* The Authority began a housing program 
ut'.llsing Federal Housing Administration^ Mutual Help and Low Rent prograics 
in 1968; 50 units of low rent housing have recently been cc»apleted in White 
Shield and Four Bears* OEO's Home Improvement Program has been of some 
assistance in repairing older homes* 

The Community Action Program is the single largest employer of 
Reservation Indians at the present time* Over 75 staff members under an 
Indian director are administering OEO programs and are seeking additional 
control over Bureau programs run for the benefit of the Three Tribes* 
CAP also sponsors a Neighborhood Youth Corps program jointly with the 
Tribal Business Council* 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is conducting discussions with the 
Tribal business Council which may soon lead to Tribal management under con* 
tract of Reservation property formerly run by BIA^ such as water and sewer 
facilities. The &IA would assign its interest to the Tribal Business Council 
and pay a fee to it for the operation of shared facilities* The Bureau has 
in addition drawn up a $680^000 contract with a cooperative of Indian con- 
struction workers to build and improve Reservation roads* BIA administration 
of Aid for Dependent Children^ Social Services programs^ Surplus Commodities^ 
and Institutional and Foster Care is increasingly coordinated with the Tribal 
Business Council and the CAP* 
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C. PROJECT ANALYSIS 

The follcc/ing EDA projects have been funded (or are being con- 
sidered for funding) on the Fort Berchold Reservation: 



•^pe atKl Mature of Project 

PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

Mandaree Coiomunity Center 

b. Four Beats Tourist Complex 

1) Sewers and Sewage Lagoon 

2) Water Sewage System 

3) Tourist Facilities 

4) Supplement 

c. White Shield Community Center 
TOTAL APPROVED 

immiCAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

a. Clay Products Feasibility 

b. D. State Dniv. Center for 
Economic Pevelopinsnt 

DISTRICT PIAMI^K GRANT 
a. United Tribes of North Dakota 
Development Corporation 

1) 12-tnonth Planning Grant 

2) 12'*month Planning Grant 

3) 6-ntonth Planning Grant 
TOTAL APPROVED 



Project No* Date 



Funding 



06-2*00587 

06-2-00675 
06-1-00676 
06-1-00677 



1968 

1969 
1969 
1969 



Grant 



15,300 
171,200 
709, 500 



06*1-00677-01 1970 409,000 



Pending* 



06-6-09192 
06-6-09245 



06-5'llOlA 

06-5-llOlA-Ol 

06-5-11014-02 



1968 
1969-71 



1969 
1970 
1971 



2,500 



22, 14U 
26,757 
12j 710 



Loan 



$ 20,000 

6, 120 
42, 800 
177,500 



$1,305, 000 ^246ti20 



$ 61,607 ** 



TOTAL APPROVED $1,369, 107 $246, 420 

^ t\is project was approved by EDk with a $128,638 grant in June 1971. 

^* This grant was made for the benefit of all four North Dakota Indian Reservations. 
The listed amounts are the pro-rated shares applicable to Ft. Berthold.. As pointed 
out in the project descriptions, however, the four Reservations have not, in fact, 
derived equal benefit from the grant. 

Detailed project-by-project descriptions and analysis follow: 

1. HJBLIC tiOHKS PJOJECTS 

a. tendaree Community Center^ Projoct Ho. 06''2*005$7> 1968* 

EDA participated with lIUD's Public Facilities program to assist the 
Three Tribes in the construction of s small community center at the largest and 
most heavily populated Indian town of Haodaree in 1968. The need for the facility 
had long been apparent to the Tribal Business Council, and an application was 
Submitted to HUD and EDA in May of 1967. After a long period of negotiation, the 
application for a $20,000 loan for 10 years at 4*l/4% interest per aDnum was 
approved a year laterv The Tribal Business Council contributed $5,500 to the pro- 
ject, and HUD granted a total of $76,515 to the total project cost of $102,015* 
The note to EDA is secured by an assignmcn!: of building rentals received from 
the Conaaunity Action Program (originally $2,040 per year) ard by other Tribal 
income if necessary* 

The impact of the community facility appears to have been significant 
in terms of service co Mandaree. Present "users** of the building usually range 
from ys to 50 persons on a weekday, primarily Headstart personnel (6 employees) 
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and students and various CAP outreach program recipients.. Earlier bene- 
ficiaries of the project have Included about a dozen heavy equipment trainees^ 
some Turnkey III trainees, and many GAP trainees. In addition, the Center 
has been used for conminity-wUe meetings and social events, and as the 
center for civic activities. 

Any attribution o£ jobs and income benefits to the center^ how- 
ever, appears unjustified* Almost all of the training which has taken 
place in the center, with the exception of that for the heavy equipment 
operators^ has been unrelated to specific jobs (other than CAP employment)* 
Most of the 10 to i5 heavy equipment operators who attended aome training 
sessions at the center took additional training^ including all of their 
practical training^ elsewhere. Discussions with Mandaree and CAP leaders 
indicate that the building is thought of as a HUD project^ anyway* Ihe 
$20^000 loan--EDA*s first involvement with Fort Berthold--was appreciated 
but not considered of overriding Lmportance to the project or the 'develop- 
ment program*" 

Fort Berthold leaders have learned much about the use of a 
cocnjunity center by the project* The building is considered inadequate 
for the uses to which it Is put by today's standanJsj and hard use has 
worn It down quickly. Plans for the White Shield and Four Bears buildings 
are grander (and more expensive) as a result of the Mandaree experience* 
An application for a $514^000 facility for White Shield is currently being 
processed. 

b^ Pour Bears Tourist Ccmpley 

1) Sewers and Sewage Lagoon^ Project No* 06-3-00675^ 1969* 

2) Water Distribution and Sewage Collection System;^ Project No. 06-1-00676^ 

1969. 

3) Tourist and Recreation Facilities^ Project No. 06-1-00677^ 1969* 

4) Supplement^ Project tJo. 06-1-00677-01^ 1970. 

Tho three associated public works projects through which the Four 
Bears Tourist Complex is being built comprise EDA's major effort on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation. The combined projects are designed to provide a major 
earning and job-providing asset to the Three Tribes on Reservation land im- 
mediately adjacent to the Four Bears Bridge* The 40 acre complex is to 
consist of a 40-unlt motel^ a restaurant^ a marina vith building and docks^ 
a trailer park^ a service station^ and laundry facilities vhen it is com~ 
pleted in the early fall of 1971* It has been expected to provide about 
80 jobs to local people^ with a major portion of these jobs slated for Indians. 

The Four Bears project is largely the result of the efforts of Paul 
Ewald^ £DA*funded Fort Berthold planning director* Many people have been 
attracted to the idea of tourist accommodations at the scenic Four Bears 
site which could cater not only to the tourist trade but to the desire of 
New Town and nearby North Dakota citizens for a quality recreation and 
dining site* Ewald had laid plans for the complex during his earlier tour 
as the Cocmtunity Action Program Tourism Development Officer^ and when he 
was selected as the United Tribes of North Dakota Development Corporation 
planning specialist for the Fort Berthold Reservation in April of 1968^ a 
proposal was prepared to meet EDA requirements* The application was sub- 
mitted to EDA In Hay 1968. 

The to&ai cost of the combined projects is not yet clears An 
EDA grant of $896,000 and a loan of $226^420 at 4-3/4 interest was approved 
in March of 1969^ but a special condition to the loan speclfiee that loan 
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day ar€ out-of-state auto tourists, and a full 42 percent of all vehicles coa 
aist of pick-up trucks, diesel trucks, and other types considered relative- 
ly uninterested in a luxury luotel and Ind iaa culture center* The Lewis 
and Clark Trail hig^^y developntent will eventually funnel North Dakota 
and out-or-state tourists along a Dakota "recreation highway*', but the 
site is poorly served by tourist transportation arteries at the present 
time* 

If the complex becomes a drawing card In its own right--some* 
thing virtually every contacted individual in the state hopes for— it 
may overcooze this isolation problem prior to the necessary roadwork and 
may even encourage such development* But this depends almost entirely on 
how well the attractive and well*constructed facility is managed and on 
how well it meets the needs of North Dakotans. Most local people are 
pleased at the prospect of a heated indoor pool, a first class restaurant 
and an attractive marina in the area, but local hostelries have adopted 
a *'wait and see" attitude toward the new coinpetition. And competition 
will be keen if the facility is not operated well enough to draw new con- 
sumers into the New Town area* 

Thus the choice of a inanage;nent group or mechanism is critical 
to Four Bears in order to salvage the investment ■ It is almost certain 
that the project itself will not soon generate the level of funds 
necessary to pay the calibre of people needed to do the job* £DA surely 
recognized as much when a Motel Seminar held in Bismarck In early 1970 for 
the purpose of attracting a major motel group lessee to the sire failed to 
generate real interest. J^ny option which is based on the assumption that 
the project will generate enough cash tlota to pay the high wage payments 
desired by the Three Tribes, the debt service on at least $226,420 of loan 
money, and the costs of maintaining a facility on which little' apparent 
cost-saving was employed in construction, and still have enough left over to 
compensate outsi<ie management for the efforts required to stretch the 
revenue that far, will be extremely difficult to sell* 

Of more Immediate importance is the need to acquire Suitable man* 
agement so as to free up the EDA loan funds required to complete construc- 
tion. Available construction funds were scheduled in early M^rch 1971 to 
run out during t\¥& month of April. 

A possible solution to the problem is the letting of a management 
contract paid for out of EDA technical assistance or SEA funds to a man- 
agetoent team known to be responsive to the tastes and desires of the North 
Dakotans upon whom early marketing efforts must concentrate. The Chicago 
public VTorks Chief, Frank Zakrajsek, has recousnended such a policy, and 
Paul E«ald has conscientiously sought capable individuals or teams for auch 
an arrangement* The fact that the complex is closer and closer to becoming 
a "turnkey" project would make this arrangeioent more feasible. 

The project still has much to offer the Fort Berthold area, but 
the only real Imnediate benefit to the Indians themselves is expected to be 
in the form of Job income and occupational skills. It is extreioely impor- 
tant to the EDA relationship with the Three Tribes that the Four Bears 
project be seen through to fruition rather than Just completion of con- 
struction. 
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c. White Shield Cotmounlty Ctent^?r Project No, unknown, application in 
process 

Th€ White Shield Consnunlty Center id Intended to serve the sam^ 
purpose for Its community as has the center In Handaree* Vhlte Shield 
had severs! older buildings being used by Head Start and related pro- 
granis, but the proposed structure Is esqf^ected co much to t^e physical 
assets of the town* 

The application for the center was submitted in Januarv of 1971* 
It had not been approved at the time of the site visit In Harch. T^^^ 
facility cost estimates contained In the proposal project a total ci)st 
of $5I4t553f of which 75 percent Is to be provided by HUD under Ita Com- 
munity Facility pro^iuiiu l^e center is supposed to lead to the creation of 
27 jobs; no credible justification for this projection waa uncovered dur'^ng 
the visit, in view of the fact that all activities expected to be fo- 
cused by or carried on in the facility are presently takii:g place else* 
where.. Enthusiasm and support for the project are high, however, and it 
will be an Important symbol of the gi^owth of the small conununlty, 

2, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FRQJECTb 

a. Clay Products FeaslblilltY Study, Project No, 06'6*09192^ 1968 

The clay resources of the Fort Berthold area have been of some 
Interest for many years, and In 1968 ^ BDA approved a study co <)eterntlne 
If this resource was coimnerclatly exploitable. A purchase crder con- 
tract for $2500 was awarded to Thomas Miner and Associates for the 
completion of this analysis, and the contractor completed a report In 
June of 1968, 

Little Is known at the Reservation about the derivation or the 
hUtoty of this contract* No coplea of the report were found, no evld' 
ence of the study was uncovered, and no effect attributable to the project 
was ascertainable In either New Town or Bismarck, 

The study serves a useful purpose In separately analyzing each 
of the products for which Fort Berthold area clay v«s thought to be 
applicable and making general recommendations on fi nr^^dtict by product ^ 
basis, it la difficult to find value^ however, In a feasibility study 
on a particular type or types of ventures which does not contain well- 
documented projections of the sales, production and selling costs, and 
income expected for a business operating at the particular location and 
in the particular situation under study^ Unspecified and undocumented 
assumptions, occasional errors in fact, and a general lack of the num- 
bers on which most business feasibility studies are based reduces 
the value of such a -atudy to the decisionmaker* F'>r instance, aoit>ehow 
lost In the reconnnendation of another (Three Tribes Stoneware is pres* 
ently operating occasionally) d^coirative ceramics plant baaed on Fort 
Berthold clay ia the fact that this F^servation resource presently costs 
over four tlii^^ as much as docs material received from a nearby city* 

The study may well have stopped any plana for a concrete block 
or brick plant based on Fort Berthold raw materials and labor at the tliae 
of its presentation in 1968* Any otitt'.ulus to the establishment of the 
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recommended cetamlcs plant, however^ was retarded by the lack of useable 
data on vhich business planning could proceed and by the apparent operating 
difficulties in the existing New Town ceramics shop, 

b, Worth Dakota StatQ Univeisity Center for Econoi^ic Developtnent^ Project 
06-6-09245. 1969-71 

The NDSU Center for Economic Development is an effort to provide 
continuing support to the development programs of each of the four Indian 
reservations and six EDA designated counties in tlie State of North Dakota. 
The Center is fi-nded by the EDA Office of Technical Assistance under a 
grant which is designed to pay adminlstrativfi, travel, and salary costs 
for a staff of four and for part-time University consultants. The Center 
concentrates on acting as a catalyst in the development of apparently 
feasible projects in the broadly, defined field of com:?,unlty development, and 
it is attemptiiig to help assistance recipients to do their own develop- 
ment planning and imp 1 Orientation rather than to do it for them-c The Center's 
twin objectives are to stabilize the rural community service systems and 
to further develop the agri-business sector In the target areas. 

C£D staff members have had little impact on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; their jceservation work has been concentrated on the more 
development-conscious Standing Rock and Turtle Hountaln Reservations^ Two 
staff members have paid three visits to Fort Be*rthold "in an effort to get 
things going*% but no continuing work is being carried on there. 

A more complete discussion of this state-wide program can be 
found In the Standing Rock Reservation reports 

3. DISTRICT PLANNING CRAMT PROJECT 

a. United Trib e s of^N o rth Dakota Development corporation* Project No, 
06-5-H014> "l968-Present 

Each of the planners at the four Ittdian reservations in {forth 
Dakota (two at Standing Rock) is an "Economic Development Specialist" 
member of the staff of the UTNDDC^ The Corporation, chartered in 1968, 
is a formal atteatpt to coordinate the activities of the component Indian 
Reservations, to represent the "United Tribes" in formal dealings with 
non-Indian resource and interest groups, and--lncreasingly--to take over 
and manage those activities for the benefit af North Dakota Indians in 
which a single central agency has an apparent advantage over individual 
reservations. The formal structure of the UTNDDC consists of a Board of 
Directors, composed of the four Tribal Chairmen (soon to be expanded to 
eight Reservation representatives') and a salaried Director, which 
presides over the activities of the three staffs and their activities! the 
Planning Office, the UTND Training Center, and the JohnEi>n-0*Malley (Ed- 
ucation Piinds) Office* The headquarters office i« located in Bistoarck, 
as are the Training Center and the Johnson-O^Kalley office^ 

The history of the UTNDDC thus far has be^n shaped by the higher 
priority placed by its members on individual reservation needs than on 
coordinated state-wide programs^^ In those activities in which these two 
foci appear to merge, the Corporation has played a role. But the planning 
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staff in particular has effected a retrenchment to individual reservations 
and the relationship between the UTHDDC headquarters (which has recently 
consisted of an office and an "administrative assistant'') and the planners^ 
aside from reports and paychecks^ has bean on a situational basis* 

The UTNDDC may now be er^arking on a new phase of its development* 
A new Director has just bean selected by the members, and the Board is to 
be increased to eight so as to enhance the chances of a quorum at meetings* 
The Board is interested in expanding the Corporation^^ program by adding 
a Prcgrams Office, taking over the operation of its own Training Center 
in July (currently operated under contract by Bendix Fiel<i Engineering 
Corporation), and more actively coordinating inter* Reservation economic 
enterprises* Ihe United Tribes concept will continue to be little more 
than a paper organi^sation^ houeverj until it is perceived by che often 
Jealously autonoitDuS reservations as filling a real need* 

The Fort Berthold re.presentatives to the UTI3)DC are the Tribal 
Chairmen and the '^development Specialist", Paul Evald. The Three Tribes are 
currenfily the major recipient of training at the UTND Employment Training 
Center* 

Paul Bwald, the Fort Berthold representative on the UTNDDC plan* 
ning staff, has been at Fort Berthold for several years* As an individtjal 
with a banking and business background, Ewald briefly served with the ihree 
Tribes Comunity Action Program as an industrial specialist and t<>uri8m > 
specialist, and his energetic and conscientious efforts were inatmrnental 
in reaching many new resources and contacts* Uhen the United Tribes of 
North Dakota Development Corporation was funded in April of 1968, Ewald was 
one of the first individurls selected for the grant recipient's planning 
staff* He has served in that capacity ever since, in addition to a brief 
tour as CAP Director in late 1968* 

Evald has been a prodigious worker during this period* He has 
written many prop<>sals, conpiled an CEDP, and generated louch Reservation 
dara for use by others in development programs* He has also been the prime 
mover for the Four Bears Cofnplex throughout its entire history and is 
currently spending most of hid time on that project* In the absence of 
well-defined Tribal leadership, Paul Ewald has assumed many of the functions 
of a Tribal development cadre in the interest of expediency* He hss con* 
centrated on the acconplishment of projects rather than the development of 
process* Ewald's many months of service have apparently afforded him som 
credibility, hot^ever, and he appears to be viewed by Tribal leaders with 
respect and considerable trust* 

No Joba are diri^ctly attributable to Ewald*8 efforts so fari The 
Jobs provided for IiuJians by the Four Bears Complex vill be £wald*s major 
Job acccoiplishment* Other accomplishments and activities of the planner are 
briefly cited b^low: 

m development of plan and Justification for linking of two main 
power lines across Four Bears channel, thereby improving 
electricity service throughout New T<«ra area 

t writiftg of proposal for White Shield Comminity Center sub* 
mitted in January 1971 
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• develapment of data atid aa&lstance In proposal writing Cot 
$1 mlLLlan Four Bears Tribal Service Complex: lining up of 
three archltecta on contingency basle 

« assistance In Inducing Kortnrop Corporation to New Town 

• active participation In dlacuaalons with United Pother Adsocla<> 
tlon about developioent of lignite resources on Reservation; 
Instigation of $40> 000 payment by Consolidation Coal to Tribal 
Business Council for two year exploration rights 



• preparation of successful application for Office of Education 
Title I funding for locsl schools . 

• direction of CAP for three month period during funding hiatus 

• development of Information used In a proposal for receipt of 
$400,000 of Crime and Safe Streets Act of 1968 funds for a 
Youth Center/Foster lloroe , 

• active assistance to both Tribal Business Council and BIA In 
the effort to turn operational control of Reservation services 
over to the Three Tribes.* 

• active assistance to MA In developing a college training program 
for three Indian youths in hotel management^ 

l^wald appears to be nearly Indispensable to the Three Tribes, at 
least during the period of time required to get the Four Bears Contplex In 
operation. This is getverally acknowledged by Reservation leaders, and this 
perception la cauee for concern among those who are most receptive to the 
growing mood of self-aaaertlveness on the Reaervatlon^ It would aeem that 
a mechanism for passing on Ewald's skill and contacts to the Tribal Uaders 
would be of great benefit to the future of the Reservation, though the 
training of only one or two young men might be threatening to other leaders. 
An EDA-lnsplred Initiative froro both Ewald and the Tribal Bualness Council 
to work more closely with one another might enhance the possibility that 
development will continue after Et^ald Is gone. 
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A. CQHaUSIQHS AMD RECOMMEK&ATIDNS 



1- Backfiround SugTOfl^_y 

The 011a River Indian Reservation comprises about 380 d<^uare 
miles of land In central Arizona Immediately south of the Phoenix Metro- 
politan Area. The Reservation is the home of almost 8000 Pima and 
Haricopa Indians. The Indians In this area verc traditionally farmers 
but the diversion of the waters o£ the Olla River by white settlers In the 
late 19th century left the Indian farm landa dry* Efforts to restore ade- 
quate water to reestablish the population- sustaining capacity of the agrl-^ 
cultural lands have failed despite repeated government promises, tfith the 
demise of their traditional way and means of life^ the Indians on this 
Reservation fell into a classic poverty cycle* Only la 1966^ with the 
advent of several government programs to help native Americans^ did the 
tribe muster the effort needed to make a concerted attack on poverty and 
its causes on the Reservition. The advantageous location of the Reser- 
vation juxtaposed with a major metropolitan area presented opportunities 
for economic development which are not available to more geographically 
Isolated Reservations. Seising the opportunities available to them^ the 
Pima and Maricopa Indians on the 011a Kiver Reservation have made a major 
effort toward economic development^ principally with respect to industrial 
and tourism developments* 

Economic Development Administration assistance has been significant 
In the progress made by the tribe since 1966. Three Industrial parks on the 
Reservation funded by EDA have drawh a half dosen plants with more likely In 
the near future. Two projects funded by EDA are distinctly tourist-oriented. 
One provided for the construction of an Arts and Crafts Sales Center with 
an adjoining museum and restaurant. The second, still under construction^ 
Is a marina within twenty minutes of downtown Phoenix* This project is 
expected to draw boating enthusiasts from central Arizona, both as partici- 
pants In boating and water sport activities and as spectators to periodic 
boat racing and water skiing competitions. 

Servlce^oriented projects receiving assistance under EDA's public 
works program included tvo community buildings for two of the dosen residen- 
tial settlements on the Reservation, a youth training and rehabilitation 
center for young boys with discipline or hardship problems, and a skill 
training center which offers basic and vocational training to various age 
groups among the tribal members. 

One business loan has been extended at 011a River. This provided 
a non-Indian owned cattle feed operation on the Reservation with capital to 
expand^ it:> business. A single technical assistance project funded a study 
CO determine general development guidelines and specific development projects 
for the four Interstate \0 interchanges on the Reservation. 
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2* Conclusions 

By December 1971, ten l^DA projeccs on che 011a River Indian 
Reservation had been coiftpleted, Thes^ projects represented a total EDA 
investment of $4*387,000 in grants atid $798,000 in loans. (An eleventh project 
the marina, was incomplete^ Since this project, and two supplemental fun- 
dings for the industrial parks, are not 3ret at a stage to produce impact, 
they are not included in discussions of impact.) Jobs deemed attributable 
to these projects numbered 670. These are divided almost equally becveen 
Indians and non-Indians. The total income associated vith these jobs is 
estimated at $3,443,000. About 620 of the^e jobs and $3,140,000 in the 
associated income are results of employment in the Reservation industrial 
parks. Capital expenditures in the parks have totaled over $3,500,000. 
Some $100,000 of this is by a tribally owned enterprise. The remainder 
represents outside private investment. Industrial prospects presently 
being pursued by the park managers could result in as many as 325 addi^ 
tional industrial jobs. These prospects represent varying degrees of 
probability. Over $1,000,000 is being sought from EDA for the establish*- 
ment of tribally owned agri-industry in the San Tan Industrial Park. 

The interchange development study recently completed has not as 
yet resulted in impact. However, were its recommendations followed through 
to fruition, t'lis report projects an ultimate 113 jobs with $439,000 In 
income* Time is needed, however, to digest these findings and consider 
future courses of action. 

The effect of EDA and other Federal government assistance on 
the 011a River Reservation has been manifestly great. The improvement In 
economic conditions is reflected In BIA employment surveys vhich show at> 
Increase In permanent employment in four years (1967 - 1971) of 540 jobs. 
In that same period, the percent uremployed among the tribe's work force 
dropi^ed from 31 percent to 19 percent. While this still is an Intolerably 
high unemployment rate, there is no doubt that significant progress has been 
made in reducing unemployment. During the same period, the tribe has also 
made notable progress in improving the level of social services and facilities 
It appears that the social and economic components of development are being 
pursued simultaneously with a balanced approach. 

The future offers great developmental opportunities for the Indians 
of the Gila River Reservation. This is largely due to the certain continued 
growth ot the Phoenix area and to a lecser extent, the XOcson area. As large 
continuous tracts of land disappear vithin the urbanized area. Increased 
pressure for use of Indian land can be expected from developers* While this 
urban growth presents many economic development opportunities, it also carries 
vith it many pitfalls^. Sale or loag-term lease of Indian land should not be 
taken lightly. 
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The Crlbe has several specific opportunities In Che near fuCure 
which could be economLcaLLy beneficial to the tribe as a whole and to Indl*- 
vidaat Indians, These Include the possibility of a resort complex adjacent 
Lo tlie marina (if the sale of alcoholic beverages can be approved by the 
tribal electorate), a 60^000 seat stadium £or metropolitan Phoenix (also at 
this interchange), development of an unused airfield inco an air training 
academy, and future development ot the agricultural potential o£ Reserva- 
tion land. 



3- RecQittfnendatlons 

In the brief five years since the Indians o£ the Gila River Reser- 
vation started ^ concerted push toward social and econocnlc development In 
order Co break the poverty cycle, significant progress has been made ^ How- 
ever* given ch^ strategic location o£ Its large tract o£ land In the path 
of sonie of the most explosive urban development In the United States, it 
seetns a safe assumption that even greater opportunities^ for better or worse^ 
He ahead^ Lacking natural resources and sufficient vater for a population- 
supporting agricultural economy, the tribe's principal economic asset has 
beconie the development value cf Its large land holdings, this being the 
case, the following recomendations are presented for the consideration of 
che Pima and Maricopa Indians at Gila River* 

I* The sale of Indian land should be avoided* Long-term leases also 
result In a loss of control over the land for significant periods of time* 
When giving up control in cases where this Is advantageous^ the tribe should 
be assured of benefits at least equal In magnitude to its loss* Benefits 
may take several forms -- tribal profit from lease fees and/or profit sharing, 
erjployment and Income op|>ortunities for crlbal members, and training opportuni- 
ties for tribal members to acquire valuable skills. Careful consideration 
should be $iven to the possible gains of each venture, and employnjent that 
<^ffers few opportunities Cor the advancement of tribal niembers may well be an 
insufficient criterion for accepting non-Indian enterprise on Indian land* 

2* Control of ventures on the Reservation should remain in the hands 
of the tribe to the ntaximiim extent po±>sible^ An Indian owned and operated 
entc^rprise, when feasible, should have the highest priority* Indian ownership 
with outside management may be necessary In most cases* In such cases, arrange^ 
(iients should be made to train the necessary personnel for ultimate take-over 
of the enterprise. Partnerships with outside Interests is a lesser option, 
hut sLill offers sotne decree of Indian pontrol. Only vhen the financial and/or 
eiLplojpinenc (In terms of 'luality as well as quantity and dollar value of eraplcy- 
:^ent) benefits are well worth the loss of control of the land should the tribe 
be willing Co relinquish Chat control to outsiders. The tribe should care- 
fully consider che fuCure value of land holding when negotiating development 
prospectf^ The presenL value of land may be far less Chan Its projected value 
39^ Phoenir ^rows and ecor^omic pressure on che land increases* The developers 
applying Lhls pressure will be cognizant of these real estate trends. So 
must the trLbe. 
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3* The various individuals and groups on the Reservation engaged in 
planning should be consolidaced, or aC lease placed under a coordinated head* 
Funds and personnel far planning accivities seem adequate, but not utilized 
CO Che highesc degree passible, 

4. Large ventures aie usually made by large Dperators with considerable 
experience... Their ovn interests vill be primary in cheir minds* When negoci* 
acing large venCures, such as the 100-unic mocel complex recommended by Che 
InCersCaCe 10 Interchange sCudy or the 60,000 seat sPorts stadium vhich seeit:^ 
a real possibilicyj ic is criclcal chac Che cribe have outside advice and 
counsel equal co the cask. There is always the possibillcy chat ^;hac seems 
like a good deal Co che riovice in facC is noc, or aC lease could be a lot 
betcer* 

5. In order Co increase oppor CuniCieS for tribal members ^nd insulace 
the tribal economy against secCoriai economic depression, Che cribe should 
continue Co seek balanced dcvelopmenc indusCrial, Courisc/rec.eationalj 
commercial and agricultural, 

6. The non-economic spin-offs ot all proJecCs should be considered in 
project planning* For example, che pride inscllled in Cribal members by 
ihe museum/arCs and crafcs project is a cultural plus to which It Is 
difficulc to assign a monetary value* The cooperative c<ximtunity store 
suggested in the interchange study is a project which would have the benefit 
ot promDtinS ^ sense of community* These are important factors for an Indian 
group coming off a long period ot psychological as veil as economic depriva- 
tion* After the basics of life are cared for, psychological rewards are as 
iotportant as additional economic ones* 
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B, SETTIiJG AND SACKGROUKP 



1* Location 

The Gila River Indian Reservation is located in central Arizona 
about IS miles south of the City of Phoenix and some 85 miles north of the 
second largest city in the State^ Tucson* Interstate Route 10^ the major 
arterial link between these two cities passes through the Reservation for 
a distance of 30 miles. The Reservation encompasses 372^000 acres of cen- 
tral Arizona's mild Valley of the Sun* The climate and topography at Gila 
River are typical of the southwestern Sonora Desert region* 

The almost 8,000 Pima and Maricopa Indians t^o reside on the Gila 
River Reservation distribute themselves among 12 small communities* The 
administrative center of the Reservation is at Sacaton. Tribal headquarters 
a& well as the largest concentration of community facilities are located 
in this community* 



2* History 

The Indian residents of the Gila River Reservation are members of 
the Pima and Maricopa Indian Tribes* These tribes have been farmers in 
this area of Arizona for millennia- When the white man first encountered 
the Pima Indians in the late 17th century^ the tribe had a developed agri- 
cultural economy based on canal Irrigation* The extensive ditch system 
relied exclusively for water on the then flowing Gila River* Hunting acta 
fishing were practiced^ but were secondary to agriculture* The introduc- 
tion by the Spanish of t^eat^ livestock and new technology fostered the 
Pima agricultural economy to new heights* The Pima Indians in the mid- 
nineteenth century were ^'exporters'^ of agricultural production^ the United 
States War Department being a significant customer* 

However^ as the influx of whites continued into the Southwest^ 
the demand for water increased* As the nev settlers established farms^ 
they diverted the waters of the Gila River for their own irrigation pur- 
poses* After 1890; with the heavy water diversion practiced upstream^ a 
critical water shortage developed for the Indians* By 1895; the U* S* 
Government had to supply wheat to the very Indians from whom several decades 
earlier it had purchased that coinnodlty* The Pimas refer to this low poln^ 
in their history as the "Forty Year Famine*'* 

Several attempts by the Federal <k»vernment to rectify this injustice 
failed^ and in some cases were counterproductive* A land allotment program 
to individual Indians was poorly conceived; sufficient water was still un- 
available; and the division and further sub-division of land had chaotic 
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reperctissions . While ttic complecioo of CooUdge Dam io che I930's brought 
some relief, che ReservaClon never again reached a populaC ion^susta Ining 
agricultural cconor\y, VTIth the loss of agricultural employment and only 
minimal Oppor ttJuiL ics m surrounding conwunities for employment in other 
economic sectors, the future was indeed bleak. What epnployment there was 
was largely seasonal and unemployment was great. It was in a situation 
of near desperation that tl\e Gila River Indian commuriity took a decided 
step to influence its own destiny. 

In 1966, the Gila River Indian Community Advisory Board and 
Tribal Oo-jim il prepared an ambitious plan for social^ comunity and 
econon^ic development of the Reservation, The plan was called VIE TllAVf HUP 
HA JV. This Is traditionally what a Pima says in a crisis when he must 
*Mo or die,'' It has been translated as *'lt must happen," The plan was 
presented in Washington and the aid of several government agencies solicited- 
The plan was air*bttious and included 51 separate projects in four categories; 
economic developr^ent, social development^ community development, and tribal 
government and managements Problems of inadequate housing and sanitation, 
insufficient recreation and education facilities and difficulties of social 
adjus tinent were tackled along with a concerted attack on economic problems. 

The efforts of the tribe have been fruitful. The 1^67 survey 
showed Al percent of the work force permanently employed, 26 percent temporarily 
employed, and 31 percent unemployed. The corresponding 1971 figures are 51 
percent, 30 percent, and 19 percent. In 1971, 5^0 more Indians held permanent 
lObs than was the case In 1967. 



3. Resources and Economy 

The natural resources ot the Cila River Indian Reservation are 
limited. There are no co^^imercially significant mineral deposits. The 
soil, even in areas where it is rlch^ is agriculturally unusable without 
Irrigation, There are 233,000 acres of irrigable land on the reservation, 
but after the dit^inu ntioa of the water flow in the Gila River and only partial 
success in restoring the supply of water, only some 39,000 acres of the Reser* 
vation are irrigated. Cila River Cominunlty Farms, a tribal enterprise, em- 
ploys ^0 lull-time and 30 part-time workers. About 100 Indian families work 
their own farm land with still others otherwise employed in agricultural 
activities > while farming is no longer of a sufficient magnitude to sustain 
the entire Reservation economy, it is still a significant source of employ* 
ment and income . 

Many Indian reservations comprise huge tracts of land. Unlike 
most others^ however, the Cila River Reservation Is not isolated from urban 
population centers. The Reservation*^ geographic position between the princi* 
pal Arizona cities of Phoenix and Tucson has developed into a significant 
econotnic asset. Prom 1920 to I960, the populations of the Phoenix and Tucson 
Xetropcl Iian Areas grew at average annual tates of increase of over seven and 
six percent le'^pect ively. Phoenix ranked seventh and Tucson eleventh nationally 
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in ceritts of population growth rates- By the year 2000, the population cf 

the Phoenix area is projected Co Increase from its present 900^000 to 2,600,000 

that of Tucson from 2^*0,000 Co over 1,000,000. 

The Gila River Indian Reservation covers 531 square miles of land 
on either side of the principal route between these two cities* It Is pro- 
jected chat the Phoenix-Tucson corridor its el f wll 1 house 3^ 300^ 000 persons 
by 2000 makif^ this emerging megalopolis the fifth most populous area in 
Che Uniced States* 

In addition to the ftormal opportunities inherenC in the ownership 
and control of so much (tax-free) land in so str^fi^gic a location^ Che 
climaCe and amenities of central Arizona are such Chat Che area has emerged 
and is conCinuing to develop as a national toufism and recreation center* 
Tourist expenditures In the State rose at an annual rate of 10 percent in the 
decdde ending in 1968 reaching $500,000^000 that year* Ic is escimaced that 
half of this money vas expended in the Phoenix area* 

This explosion in both residents and visitors to the area surrounding 
che Gila River Indian Reservation presents boCh opportunities and daftgers.r 
As dfveloproentftl, pressure increases on the Indian land, the value can be 
expected co rise witli a concomitant pressure on the tribe from developers 
desiring Co gain control of the property.r The range of possibility ^or gain 
and loss for the tribe and its members is great* 

The economy of the Reservation has only recently begun to feel the 
effects of neighboring development.. With EDA assistance^ three industrial 
parks have been constructed* While one of these is agriculturally oriented, 
the other two clearly owe rheir existence to the proximity of the Reserva- 
tion to Phoenix* The other EDA projects are oriented to tourist and recrea- 
tion markets* These, especially the marina presently under construction^ are 
also only feasible given the high concentration of population around the Re-^ 
servac ion* 

Recent and future developments will have their effect on Che internal 
reservation economy also* As the Indian population and personal income in- 
crease, there vlU be greater opportunity to develop the on-Reservation eco- 
nomy* The present small population is spread ^mong a dozen or so coinmunicies 
none of which is large enough to support more Chan a minimal service sector 
meeting the daily needs of the Reservation residents* A cooperative store 
central to the Indian population's centers and along Interstate 10 to cap the 
tourist market is in the planning stage* It is doubtful, however, that the 
Reservation Itself^ unless opened to residential development for non-Indians^ 
will ever be able to support an elaborate service economy* Chandler, Coolidge 
and Phoenix will continue to meet the sophisticated needs of the Indians. 
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4* Tribal GovertMpent 

The Gila River Indian Reservation ia governed by a tribal council 
consisting t>£ 17 membera. Council members are elected from the aeven dia* 
tricta into vhtch the Reservation is divided, Each district has propor- 
tional representation. Executive authority lies in the hands of a governor 
and a lieutenant governor elected at large* Also elected at large are the 
tribal judge and an associate judge* The secretary and treasurer of the 
tribe are administrative positions filled by the council* 

Leadership on the Reservation has been relatively constant for 
several years* The present governor vas the lieutenant governor in the 
previous tribal administration* 



5. CocnmuniXy Development 

Largely vith the financial asaistance of various Federal agencies^ 
the Gila Eiver Indian Reservation ha;, made manifest progress toward comnunity 
and econotDic development* In addition to the usual Fureau of Indian Affairs 
and Public Health Service programs com>Q to Indian Reservations^ Gila River 
has received extensive assistance ftom the SconoDiic Development Administra- 
tion^ and the Community Action and Hodel Cities piograms of the Federal Govern- 
ment* This is the 6tily Reservation in the country with a Hodel Pities program* 
Programs have been instituted in housing^ healthy cocmminity organi;.ation^ 
and education and vocational training* Since I9bb, 12S homes have been ^on^ 
structed On the Reservation* A contract has been signed for IQQ ifiore and fund 
reservations for over 100 more have been made under various HUD programs* A 
series of covnnuinity buildings have been constructed^ two financed by EDA and 
four by HUD* 

It was estimated that the Reservation received about $6^400^000 in 
Federal esslstance in financial 1970* This includes a Community Action pro- 
gram budget Of $350^000 annually and a Hodel Citlea budget of orver $900^000* 
This Speaks highly for the **grantsmanship'' of the tribal government* To 
some degree the Reservation^ success in dealing with other Federal agencies 
is attributable to its experience in dealing with EDA^ one of the firat agencies 
with vhich the tribe had extensive dealings* 

The Model Cities program on the Reaervatioi^ is unique and has had a 
significant Impact* The annual program budget comes to over $100 for every 
Indian on the Reservation* Model Cities employs almost 100 persons in a 
variety of programs* The staff needs of several EDA firojeets (the three 
industrial parks and the Arts and Crefta Center) are met out of Model Cities 
funds* The director of the program is a young and dynamic tribal meaiber* 
Ha exprsfised concern over the form vhich economic development takes on the 
Reservation* Trading Indian land (aasuming long-^term leases in effect result 
in the loss of control of the land) for rev labor, assembly-line jobs is an 
insufficient approach in his view* He seemed to think that the tribe has noC 
been tough enough in negotiations and pl^y^d a lesaer role in the decision 
process than vas their due» He advocated more careful attention to ths type 
cf economic activity sought than has been the caae^ and greater control of the 
utilization of the Indian work force* 
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6* Planning 

Although planning efforts to bring Industrial development preceded 
the VH THM HUP EA JU program. It was with this concerted e£fort that plannlBg 
la earnest began on the Gila River Indian Reservation* In early 1966, the 
BIA Superintendent, the tribal governor, and the tribal attorney presented 
the Idea of developing an action program to break the poverty cycle on the 
Reaervatlou with a multl- face ted attack on the problem* The Impetus for taking 
this action at this time was the emergt^nce of various Federal programs to 
s'^;^port such activities on Indian reservations. The VH THAW ilUP £A JU pro$ram 
waa formulated and approved by the Tribal Council by the spring of 1966* The 
plan was presented to several Federal agencies In Washington In May of that 
year. Then Secretary of Interior Udall appointed a member of the Interagency 
Coordinating Committee as special liaison officer for VK THAW KU? £A JU. Within 
a year, EDA had coonnltted funds to construct three Industrial parks, one of 
the primary goals of the program* Although the economic development process 
was to have Its stops and starts. It was on Its vay* The tribe had developed 
a consclcnsnass of the possibilities of Improving Its lot* 

The Oiln River Reservation Is one of five reservations comprising 
the South Central Planning Area of the Indian Development District of Arizona 
(IDDA)* Since February 1968 this EDA^funded program has provided the tribe 
vlth an economic development specialist to assist In development promotion* 
This position Is held by a graduate In economics from the University of 
Arizona. He has had extensive business experience Including fourteen years 
In cattle and ranching, six years as a vice-president of an Arizona bank, 
and five years In other business activities. The specialist Is also the 
director of the South Central Planning Area and as-such, oversees two other 
development specialists serving other reservations In the planning area. He 
estimates, however, that ninety percent of his time Is devoted to the GUa 
River and Ak Chin Reservations, both of which are In the planning area for 
which he Is directly responsible* Ak Chin adjolne the GUa River Reserva- 
tion. He maintains his office In the tribal headquarters building In Sacaton. 
Office space, secretarial help and supportive services are provided by the 
tribe as Its In-klnd contribution toward the IDDA grant. 

The economic development speclalJ^L views his principal function 
as the creation and expedition of economf.c development and projects, the 
preparation and follow- through of the EDA application process* He serves 
on several of the corporations establlsh^«d by the tribe to administer various 
EPA-f Inanced projects. Including the two Industrial parks jointly controlled 
by neighboring cootnunltles, the marina, and the Arts and Crafts Center* The 
specialist's only criticism of the EDA program was with respect to the busi- 
ness loan program tool* He felt the application process. Investigation and 
bureaucratic red tape were sufficiently everbearing as to make the pursuance 
of business loans on Ul-advlsed expenditure of time. 
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The specialist reported that the South Central Flannlng Area staff 
worked almost completely Independently of the IDDA central office staff; that 
there was an almost coaipletf^ lack of connnunicatlon with that office. He did 
feelj however^ that the recent appointment of a new IDDA director would Im- 
prove this situation. 

The Model Cities program on the Reservation is also engaged in 
planning. In addition to the day^to^day activities carried out by the 
Model Cities staffs the director and his staff are alao engaged In the 
establishment of priorities for the Reservation. The scope 0/ nhis activity 
is concerned with establishing priorities among all facets of development 
social and political as well as economic. There Is some conflict with the 
more specific focus of the economic developiment specialists^ including some 
of those on the Model Cities payroll. 

While there appears to be sufficient personnel concerned with 
development matters^ the various programs are not as well coordinated aa 
they might be. The fragmentation of the Reservation planning effort is 
acknowledged by the governor. Some effort at consolidation is needed and 
he is cognizant of this. 
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C. PROJECT ANALYSES 

The following projects have be^n funded by EDA on the Gila River 
Indian Reservation! 



3* 



& and Nature of Project 


project NO^ 


Pate 


Funding 


PUBLIC WORKSL PIIOJECTS 




Grants 


Loans 




Industrial Park 












1. Phase I 

2, I>hase II 


0S-l*002ol 
08-1-01011 


1966 
1971 


$443,000 

^ D £ AAA 

2oOf 000 


$111,000 


b. 


Industrial Park 


08-1-00282 


1966 


420,000 


105,000 


c* 


Industrial Park 


UO* 1-UUi / ? 




688^000 


172,000 




I. Suppleittent 


08-1-00279-01 


1970 


"TT A AO 

t / J OOJ 


1 A AAA 


d. 


Cocmunity Facility Bldgs. 


08-1-00443 


1967 


OJf uuu 




e + 


Youth TralTilng and Reha- 
bilitation Center 


An ■! Aa/ J ^ 

08*1-00447 


1967 


48, 000 




f- 


Museum - Arts and Crafts 
Sales Center 


08-1-00689 


1968 


494, 000 


111,000 


S' 


Skill Training Center 


08-1-00692 


1969 


986, 000 


165,000 


h. 


Tourist Recreation Facility 


08-1-00693 


1969 


832,000 




TOTAL APPROVED 






54,359,000 


$683,000 


BUSINESS LOANS 










a* 


Cattle Feedlot 


08-3-00286 


1967 




115,000 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 










a* 


Highway Interchange 
DevelOpfDient Study 


08-6-09252 


1969 


28 ,000 




TOTAL APPBOVED* 






$4,387,000 


$798,000 



4(thld doaa not laclude the Reservation's share of the statewide planning 
grant to the Indian Development District of Arizona, which does not lend Itself 
to proration* See the brief discussion at the end of Section B above regarding 
planning activities on the Reservation* 

A discussion and analysis or each project follows: 
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I- PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a- Industrial Pork. Project tJo . Oa-l'0028l, 1966. Proloct tJo. 0$-1-0101K 1971 

The VH THAW HUP EA JU economic development prograia of 1966 recognized 
Che potential for industrial development on the Gila River Indian Redervation* 
The location of the Reservation adjacent to the Phoenix Hetropoliten Area^ and 
less than twc hours from Tucson^ provided a significant drawing card for industry^ 
A major interstate highway and the Southern ?acific railroad crossed the Reser- 
vation thereby providing a favorable transportation situation. The tribal leader 
ship became' aware of EDA assistance for development projects largely through 
SIA officials, and in 1966 be^an to seek funds for a series of three industrial 
parka . 

The first of these parks to be funded was the ?ima-'Cool idge Industrial 
Park located on the southern portion of the Reservation near the community of 
Coolidge, Atizona. It comprises 750 acres> divided into three sections. 

While located entirely on Indian lan<l, the development and operation 
of this industrial park is in the hands of the Pi ma-* Cool idge Economic Develop*' 
ment Corporation, a Joint board made up of members representing both the tribe 
and the City of Coolidge. Half the board represents each Jurisdiction. This 
corporation was established in 1966 for the purpose of developing and adminis* 
taring this venture. Late in that year £DA approved a grant of $443,000 and a 
loan of $111,000 for this project. 

The Fima-Cool idge Industrial Park was completed and ready for occu-* 
pancy in 1969. The park offers all necessary utilities, including electricity, 
gas, water and sev/age, and is 15 miles from Interstate 10. It is served by a 
spur of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Since the opening of the Pima^-Cool idge Industrial ?ark^ three 
businesses have established operations^ two of which were continuing at the 
time of this evaluation. ^ 

The fitst company to locate in the park vas Ku Fac, a aubsidiary of 
Sovereign Industries formed to carry out a subcontract with the Pullman Com* 
pftny to build fteight containers. Sovereign invested $175,000 in buildings 
located on land leased on the Park in December 1968. After about 18 months of 
operation, however, the Pullman contract was tennitiated when only half completed. 
The company had employed as many as 165 men while in operation, about half of 
^om wete Indian^. 

Since the demise of Ku Psc^ Sovereign has maintained ownership of 
the building they constructed and has continued to pay the $6^000 annual 
rent on the land. The company claims plans to reopen the plant with 50 employees 
within si% months. 
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A aecand £Lnu located Ln the Pima-CoolLdge Industrial Fark Lb Dela 
Enterprises* This flrnt established operations in the park January 1970 
and is engaged in the manufacture a£ pyrotechnic devices such as flares and 
gas grenades, it is primarily a subcontractor for the Department of Defense. 
The firm was drawn to this location by the BIA Industrial Development Spe-* 
ciallst in FhOenix* It has invested $165,000 in buildings and about $100,000 
in equipment. Dela Enterprises is a subsidiary of Aero^Space Techniques oi 
Escondldo, California, reportedly a veil established flnn in its field. 

Employment at Dela has recently fluctuated between 15 and 60 persons. 
Low levels of employtaent occur during retooling periods, in late November, 
1971, the firm had 37 employees, 20 of whom were local Indians, all operatives* 
Ho Indians have held one of the six managerial, profe£^ional or technical 
positions. The firm expected to hire an additional 25 operatives, Including 
20 Indians during December 1971. The projected vork force for the near future 
Is 75 - do. The 1970 payroll for the plant is estimated at $200,000. 

The other firm operating in che FimS'^Coolidge Industrial Fark is 
Glla River Indian Enterprises, a tribalIy*owtted business. This firm has been 
In operation for two years and, after early financial difficulties, is nov 
operating In the black. Initial proMems vere due to a poorly bid contract. 
Management of the firm was then turned over to a professional manasement firm 
on a contract basis, and now appears to be a relatively stable operation. 
The firm Is engaged In the manufacture of canvas products for military, in* 
dustrlal, agricultural and recreation purposes. Flans are in progress for 
expansion into nylon products, principally recreational equipment such as 
back packa, tents and other camping gear. 

Gila River Indian Enterprises employed 100 persons in November 1971. 
The payroll for 1971 is estimated at $360,000. Insnediate additional hiring 
Is planned. Existing and projected jobs are shown in the following table. 

Existing Jobs projected Jobs 





Total 


Minority 


Total 


Minority 


Of fi c ials /Manager s 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Professionals 


3 


0 


2 


2 


Technicians 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Office/Clerical 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Operat ives 


89 


60 


4; 


47 


Laborers 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Service Workers 


2 


1 


0 


0 


TDTAI 


100 


66 


53 


53 



The Gila River Indian Enterprises plant is located In an old airplane 
hanger. The firm has an Investment of $100,000 in buildings and a like amount 
In el^uipmant. it paya an annual lease fee to the Fima-*Coolldge Economic 
Development Comisalon of $3,300* 

The industrial park is also responsible for the generation of two 
jobs In park management and promotion* The park has a full-time administrator 
at $12,000 annually* He employs a secretary who earns $6,000 annually* This 
$18,000 operations budget is funded by the Model Cities Program* 
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The park admlnlstraCor expeccs Che addition of several n^w park 
residents In che near future. Prospects actively being pursued include dn 
established Los Angeles brush ictanu£acturer <25-30 possible e^^ployees), a 
York metal fabricator (125 possible employees), and a manufacturer of houses 
hold items (75 employees possible). These prospects are all in the early 
stages of developtnent. 

More Lrnmedlately on the horizon Is the expansion of an Industrial 
relay n>anufacturin£ operation from nearby Coolidge. This firm, vhlch employs 
Indians for Its entire \tork force Is thinking in terms of the eventual employ 
ment of 250 Iinllans wUhin the park. It is hoped the plant construction will 
begin In 1972. 

The administrator of the park estimates that $50,000 in lease pay- 
ments annually is necessary to return a profit. This Is roughly five times 
the present level of receipts. (Losses are minimized by the Model Cities 
contribution £or administrative salaries.) It would appear that sufficient 
income levels to produce a profit are at least several years off^ 

Phase II of the Plma-CooUdge Industrial Park has been funded by 
£DA. This $236,000 grant will provide the necessary money to pave roads, 
increase the water supply, provide street lights, and construct & small 
adminLstrative office building. It is hoped that this will increase the 
attractiveness of the facility and aid In attracting additional Industry. 



b* Industrial Park, Project No, 0B-1-QQ2$2, 1966 

The San Tan Industrial Park was approved by the Economic Development 
Administration concurrently with the^ Plma-Coolidge facility. Both parks grew 
out of the VH THAW HUP HA effort to promote economic development of the 
Cila River Reservation. Tltis park is located entirely on Indian land and, 
unlike the other two Reservation parks. Is not a joint project with a neigh- 
boring ccinsnunlty. This 335 acre park Is controlled by the San Tan Economic 
Development Commission, a wholly Indian body. EDA funding for the park 
included a $420,000 grant and a $105,000 loan, a total agency commltnient of 
$525,000* 

The San Tan Industrial Park was conceived as a facility mainly to 
house agriculturally oriented industry, especially feedlots and warehousing 
for surrounding farm lands* While no tenants have begun operation at this 
industrial park, several are expected In the near future. 

Cal-tfap of Napa, California, has signed a lease for 20 acres of 
park land to operate a tannery. A capital Investment of $450,000 is antici- 
pated. Additionally, the firm will lease 30 acres adjacent to the park for 
evaporation ponds necessary to the tanning process* Initial difficulties 
revolving around the possible emission of noxious odors have been resolved 
with Cal-tfap agreeing to engineer the ponds as to produce no 'offensive odors. 
The pond area has been staked out and operation Is expected to begin next 
year. Employment Is eicpected to be between 30*75* Except for a half dosen 
management positions, the company plans to hire as many local Indians as possible. 
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^ second expected tenant in the park is a food storage and marketing 
facility. This facility is meant to serve the 16,000 acres of tribally owned 
and operated farm land as well as 6,000 acres farmed by individual menibers of 
the tribe. Application has been made to EDA for a $414^350 grant for con- 
strnction of this project. Components include a storage, office and scale 
building, truck scaled, a grain storage building, a hay and pellet storage 
area, and a grain handling facility. Storage capacity will be 13,000 tons 
at any given time, or 30^000 tons annually given two crop yields each year. 

Ultimately this operation is expected to employ lA persons, six of 
whom would be on a part-time basis. One manager and one technician would be 
drawn from outside the immediate tribal connnunity. Operating expenses are 
projected at $76,600 including $60,000 in salaries and an annual payment of 
$2,400 to the San Tan Economic Development Commission for use of land within 
the industrial park. 

This facility vill provide the storage space necessary to increase 
the dollar yield on Indian farm lands in ti^o ways. First, insecticides, fer* 
tilizers and seed can be purchased in bulk ^t a savings. Secondly, crops 
can be kept off the market at harvest time and held until a better off*season 
price is offered. 

Also, an application to EDA is in process for $600,000 for a feed 
mill for the industrial park. This facility would have the capacity to 
produce feed for 50,000 cattle. Employment is estimated at 12. 

c. Industrial Park, Project Wo. 08-1-00279. 1967. -OK 1970 

Pima-Chandler Industrial Perk was the last of three parks approved 
by EDA in the early stages of the Gila River Indian Reservation's plan for 
economic self-duf ficiency^ This park was approved in early 1967. Funding 
included a grant of $666^000 and a loan of $172,000. In 1970 a second 
application vas approved for park improvements. An additional $96^000 was 
extended to the Lone Butr^^ Industrial Development Corporation in the form 
of a $77,000 grant accompanied by a $19,000 loan. The Lone Butte Industrial 
Development Corporation is a legal entity established for the purpose of 
administering and promoting the Pima-Chandler Industrial Park. Its board 
is comprised ecjually of Indian members from the Gila River Reservation and 
citizens of the City of Chandler, Arizona* This project represents a Joint 
effort between the tribe and the City of Chandler, although the industrial 
park id located entirely '^n Indian lend^ 

Plcia-Chandler Industrial Park is located five miles west of Chandler 
adjacent to the Maricopa Road interchange of Interstate 10. This places the 
facility Id miles and 20 minutes from downtown Phoenix. The 313 acre park 
offers all utilities ^nd iti served by a spur emanating from the adjacent 
Southern Pacific line. Since the park was available for occupancy in 1969^ 
four industrial plants have been constructed. 
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Anthony Fanns Is an agricultural operation involved in the produc* 
tioii, packing and distribution of produce, principally lettuce, carrots and 
melonsi^ The packing and distribution operations are carried on at a 40,000 
square foot plant on a aix acre site at the Pima -Chandler Industrial Park. 
In operation since April 1970^ this facility represents a capital iavestioent 
Of $1,300,000* 

The firm had been operating in the produce business in Arizona 
before the establishment of this plant* Anthony Fartna is relatively new as 
a distinct corporate entity, but its owner and operator has been in the 
business for many years and owns two similar companies in California* The 
firm has substantial production acreage in the area of ^^^^ plant, including 
land on the Gila Kiver Keservation leased from the tribe* 

Employment at Anthony Farms is variable depending on the level of 
produce to be processed* The number of employees can range from 20 to 400« 
Some 1800 different individuals have worked for the firm ii> the last year* 
The annual payroll was estimated at $500,000 by management* Of these employees, 
some 90 percent are either Indian or Mexican^American* 

A second plant operating in the Fima^Chand ler Industrial Park is 
Pima Valve Company* Established in Los Angeles In 1967^ this firm, desirous of 
moving out of that cit}^ was drawn to the Clla River Reservation by a Washington 
EDA official. 

Its 17,000 square foot building occupies a five acre site within the 
park* The plant was constructed by the Gila River Tribe at a cost of $131,000* 
The tribe retains ownership of the building which it leases to Pima Valve for 
$1,975 per month, 

Pima Valve employed some 13 persona in 1971, eight of whom were 
identified as Indians* The total payroll was put at $110,000* 

The ^ company is in the business of producing valves for ship board 
use* As such It is subject to the vicissitudes of maritime and military ship 
building* Management of the firm states that expansion Is possible If business 
warrants* 

Sharing the Pima Valve plant is C, 1, Morgan Company* This firm 
subleases apace from Pima Valve and Is involved In the design, production and 
sale of industrial cleaning equipment and chemicals* The flno, organized in 
late 1970 by a group of Scottsdale, Arizona, businessmen, wanted a site In 
the Phoenix area and was drawn to this Industrial park because of the avalla-* 
billty of the Indian work force* (The director of ths firm seemed unaware of 
the industrial park on the Salt River Keservation^ adjacent to Scottsdale*) 

At Ifhe time of this evaluation, Morgan employed only two persons* 
Two Indians had recently been laid off due to the completion of a contract* 
The director^ however^ seemed optimistic about 1972* He expected an average 
of 25 employees with *a $150^000 payroll for the y^ar, and hoped for expansion 
sufficient to warrant additional space, probably within the Pima -^Chandler 
Industrial Park* 
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Barron C&ntaiaer Corporation operates a 100,000 square foot plant 
on a 13 acre 8ite in the Flma^-Chendler Industrial Park. The firm is engaged 
in the manufacture of foam containers* The plant, representing a capital 
expenditure of $1,200,000, employs a vork force which varies in ei^e between 
200 - 250. Virtually this entire force is drawn from the hardcore unemployed 
in the area^ principally Indians and Mexican-Americans. The work requires a 
minimum skill level for which the employees are trained under agreement with 
the Reservation Skill Center* 

Barron claims a great deal of difficulty assembling a steady work 
force* The personnel director attributed the difficulty to several inter- 
related problems* Alcoholism and non^developed work habits and attitudes 
contribute to a high degree of absenteeism* Transportation and communication 
facilities are less than sufficient to assure regular attendance* The Reser* 
vatioQ population is dii^persed over a wide area* Ninety percent of the work 
force does not own a car and a large part is also vithout available telephone 
service. The firm, however, seems to accept these problems as part of its 
particular operating situation, and has developed a series of mechanisms for 
alleviating the diff iculties* 

Employees are now rarely fired, as had been the common means of 
dealing with behavior not in line with the traditional operation of a modern 
industrial facility* Employees who cannot or prefer not to work for a given 
period are now temporarily suspended or granted leave* They do not loose 
raises earned by time on the job, but start at their old salary level upon 
returning to work. An attempt has been made to find supervisory personnel 
sensitive to the problems of the formerly unemployed* An informal counseling 
service is offered. Also, to serve Barron and the other industries in the 
three Reservation industrial parks, the tribe has ac<)uired ten buaaes which 
travel between the population centers of the Reservation and the employment 
locations, principally the parks. 

The annual payroll of Barron is about $1,000,000* Operatives, the 
bulk of the work force, start at the State minimum wage level of $l*60/hour* 
Raises are granted for time on the job, and various off-hour shifts* The 
maximum hourly wage paid to operatives is $2*25* 

The last firm operating at the ?lma-Chandler Industrial Park is 
Uaited Mobile Home Trailers. This firm manufactures double-width inobile 
homes and has been in operation at this location since March 1971. The 
66,000 square foot facility repreaents a capital investment of $500,000 In 
plant and machinery* It occupies a site of over 10 acres in area* 

United has a work force of 120 plus about 10 individuals in manage- 
ment. The grosa payroll is in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 annually* Some 
40 percent of the vork force comes from the ranks of the hardcore unemployed* 
About one*-fotn:th of the force is Indian* This manufacturing firm has been 
operating at ahout 75 percent of capacity. It is anticipated that 1972 will 
see the plant operating at full capacity with an increase in the work force 
of about 30 percent* 

While a new firm, the principals are individuala with previous 
experience in the buaineaa* The firm wanted to settle in the Chandler area, 
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and the mayor of that city was instrumental in bringing United to the Pima-' 
Chandler Industrial Park, The firm was assisted by an SBA loan in establishing 
itaelC in business. 

Additional employment attributable to this industrial park ia in 
park management and maintenance^ A park adminietrator and secretary are 
responsible for this park as well as the San Tan Industrial Park^ A crew 
of three is available for maintetiance work at all three Reservation indus- 
trial parks. Of Model Cities funds set aside for tne three parks, approximate-* 
ly $13,000 in salary can be assigned to Pima-Chandler , 



d. Community Facilities Buildings. Prolect Mo, 08-1-00443^ 1967 

In the last several years, six of the population centers on the 
Gila River Indian Reservation have be^n provided with coinnunity buildings. 
Four of these were constructed with $310,000 in funds ftont the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Two others, in the communities of Bapchule 
and Santa Cru2, were constructed at a cost of $107,500, Of this amount, 
$85,000 was secured from EDA under the public works program^ 

these buildings serve a variety of purposes. They are used for 
numerous conmunity meetings, as recreational centers for various age groups, 
and as educational facilities. Such programs as Head Start and adult educa- 
tion utilise the buildings. 

The buildings are simple structures, basically a single large room 
off of vhich are supportive facilities -- rest rooms and kitchens. The 
Kodal Cities program provides funds for coasuinity coordinators who in some 
cases make their headquarters in these buildings. No employment or income can 
be attributed to these facilities, however, since the community activities 
and coordinators funded by Model Cities vere not contingent on the buildings. 
The service impact of the buildings, however, is significant. 



e* Youth Training and Rehabilitation Center, prolect Mo. 08-1-00447, 1967 

In 1967, EDA comnitted $48,000 toward the construction of a small 
home for boys with special problems. These are mainly cases of youths with 
delinquency or truancy records* Other boys neglected by the parents are also 
housed. Before the construction of this facility, boys in need of assistance 
were usually sent to distant facilities off the reservation, or, in the case 
of older boys, to regular adult retention facilities. The tribe felt that it 
could better deal with these youthful offenders within the confines of the 
reservation with a more sympathetic approach to rehabilitation. It sought 
and received EDA assistance for two^thirds of the $72,000 project cost. The 
facility was opened in January 1970. 

The Youth Training and Rehabilitation Center has ^ -apacity of 16 
boys and usually has fr<Kn ten to 16 resident youths. It is administered 
along with a similav facility for girls. The administrative staff for the 
two facilities consists of five persons. Additionally, four individuals 
house parents and personnel involved in food preparation and maintenance are 
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employed at the boys* home itself. The total payroll for both homes Is 
vapproximately $34^000 annually. The director estimates about $20,000 o£ 
thl^ is attributable to the boys* homd. Payroll and operating funds for 
this yauth rehabilitation program ^re granted by the Bureau af Indian Affairs. 



I, Huseum/Arts and Crafts Sales Center, Project Mo. O8"l-0'O689^ 1^68 

This project represents an attempt to promote and develop an 
appreciation for the cultural and artistic hetitage of the Pima and Maricopa 
Indian Tribes (as well as Indian culture in general) and to do so by tapping 
the economic potential of passing motorists on Interstate 10. 

This project was originally conceived as a museum and sales cencer 
for Indian arts and crafts, along with a restaurant and cocktail lounge. 
The idea t^as that the restaurant and lounge would be the principal Income 
ger&rator which would subsidize the museum, vhich produces no income, and 
the sales center^ which was expected to produce minimum income. EDA assis- 
tance was extended to Khis facility in the form of a $4^4,000 grant and a 
$111,000 loan. 

The building located adjacznt to an Interstate 10 interchange 
was completed in c-arly 1971 and had its formal opening on March 15^ The 
EDA funds proved insufficient for several finishing touchs. BIA funds 
were sought aiid granted co complete the parking area. Landscaping Is 
still in progress and is being done under the direction of the facility 
manager with local Indian labor. The building is of unique architectural 
design and very attractive. 

The original concept of the financial arrangement under which this 
facility vould opetate proved infeaa^ble when the tribe voted against the 
sale of alcoholic bevetages on the Reservation, and thus precluded a cocktail 
lounge^ Without the lounge component^ the Gila River Arts and Crafts Corpora- 
tion, which is the executive, board res^^onsibVe for the facility^ vas unable 
to locate an outside entrepreneur willing to establish a restaurants A new 
financing concept was needed^ 

The Board of Directors hired one of its own members as director 
after a search for someone to fill tbia position failed to turn up a suitable 
candidate. The director is a young, non-Indian who bad grown up in Indian 
Surroundings and Is highly interested in Indian arts and crafts^ He has 
taken c leave of ar>sence from his primary career as a forest ranger to operate 
this facility. 

In order to gat the center operating^ the Reservation Model Cities 
program has extended $25,000 a year for operating costs for the presents 
This covers the salaries of five persons, including the director. Additionally^ 
three other persons, earning an aggtegate of $12^000, work In the sales center 
and are paid by Operation Mainstream funds^ In its first several months of 
operation^ the sales center has done Surprisingly welL November 1971 saw 
a sbUs volume of $22,000, half of which wad profit. The majority of the 
profits from the sales center are being used to increase the inventoty. 
A starting inventory of $20,000 has grown to c value of $125,000. 
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The saled center does not rely exclusively, or even principally, on 
passing vehicular traffic along Interstate IQ^ The goods for sales are high 
quality art objects with little if any of the stock being of the trinket 
variety. Hand-woven ruga priced up to $A,Q0O and Indian jewelty up to 
$2,000 per Item are on display* Genuine Indian art is very popular la art 
circles at present and is even considered an excellent financial inveatment. 
Although on occasion tourists have surprised the staff by spending several 
thousand dollars, most significant sales are to individuals consciously 
seeking high quality, expensive Indian art objects, and seeking out the 
center for that purpose. 

Those profits produced by the sales canter not returned to 
inventory go toward the development of the museum and to subsidize the coffee 
shop establiahed and operated by the board* The museum is at ptesant only a 
aeries of old photographs depicting Indian life. A more elabotate facility 
is being planned, with significant help from petsonnel from the Smithsonian 
Institution in Vsshington, D. G. 

The coffee shop was established as an internal opetation when 
the board failed to locate an outsidet willing to take on the project* This 
has been a losing operation so far* While losaea have been at the rate of 
about $250 per week tecently, they have diminished as the business developed 
and began to run more smoothly* The coffee shop employs five full'-time and 
two patt'-tlme personnel with an annual payroll of $25,000* 

The part of the building t^ich was to be the cocktail lounge has 
been leased to the Cotporation* This tribally controlled (51 percent) 
enterprise provides key-punching setvices on a contractual basis using all 
Indian personnel* The firm has agreed to pay $611 per month rent for the 
space it uses* This exactly covers the debt on the EDA loan* The FM'-4 
employment (about 20), however, can not be atttibuted to the existence of 
the EDA' project because the firm's existence ptedatea the ptoject and,wete 
space unavailable at this facility, it is certain that it wotild have been 
located elsewhere on the Reservation* FM-4 does, however, lighten the financial 
difficultiea of the facility in its early stages of operation by its tent 
contribution* The firm has a aix'-month lease with a six-month renewal option* 

Other financial assistance has been forthcoming ftom an adult edu'- 
cation grant for crafts development, ani^ a grant from the Indian Development 
District of Ari^ona^ 

One goal of this facility seems to hsvo been reslised, or at least 
is on its way to being realised^ Sevetal persons interviewed noted the ptide 
instilled in the tribal members by the facility and its promotion of Indian 
culture* It is hoped tltat the museuu will carty thifr goal even further making 
both Indian and visiting non'Indians alike avate of the Indian past* 

The economic success of the project is still a question mark* The 
esrly stages of the operation ate heavily subsidised by Hodel Cities snd other 
external funding* This allows the reinvestment or profits from sales into 
inventoty* It is hoped that sufficient profit levels from the sales center 
and the restaurant will be genetated to continue the operation without this 
outaide assistance* 
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g. Skill Training Center, Project iTo, 08*1-00692, 1969 

In order to enhance the skill levels of the Indian population of 
the Gila River Indian Reservation^ the tribe applied for and received BDA 
aeeistance for the construction of a skill center. This project^ approved 
in April 1969^ was completed and ready for occupancy in March 1971* The 
facility includes a series of adjoining buildings totaling 60^000 square feet. 
There are four vocstional*technical laboratories^ 13 classrooms^ a library^ 
a day care center^ a cafeteria^ a kitchen^ < lounge and admin iSiir stive offices 
within the complex. Cost of this project was $1^151^000. EDA extended a 
grant for $936^000 and a loan for $165^000. 

The Skill Training Center ia operated by Central Arizona College 
(Coolidge) under contract to the tribe* The college has a 25 year laase 
on the facility* Funding for the educational program haa come from various 
sources including the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ the Keservation Community 
Action Program, and the Indian Development Diatrict of Arizona* The princi* 
pal source of funds^ however^ ia the HDTA program of the Department of Labor. 

Courses are offered in such fields as agriculture^ automobile 
mechanicQ^ automobile body repair and painting, child care^' clerical skills, 
and health education. The skill center haa a capacity of 300 studenta^ but 
hss been operating at less than full cspacity in the few montha since ttw 
complex waa completed. Few studenta have completed the prograa to date^ but 
of those who have^ 73 percent were successfully placed in Jobs* To saaist 
students in attending achool^ day care facilities are available rbr young 
children and students are paid while in the program* They reeelve $A6 per 
week plua $5 per dependent while attending classes* 

The staff of the skill training center numbers 26^ 11 of whom 
are locsl Indians. The three*maR administrative staff is entirely Indian. 
Additionally^ there ia a clerical ataff of three^ one of whom ia au Indian* 
The instructional etaff consists of 13 instructors and three teaching aides. 
Three of the instructors and all three aides are Indiana* The two maintenance 
personnel and two bus drivers sre non*Indisna* The total payroll of the 
facility is approximately $200^000 per year* 

The only serious problem encountered during this evaluation was 
tha uncertainty of future HDtA funds* Prssent programs are funded only through 
March of 1972* After that date^ if MDXA funds are not forthcoming^ alterna* 
tive sources of financing the program will have to be found* With its long 
term lease to run the skill center^ the responsibility for locating operating 
funds falls on Central Arizona College* Alternative possibilities are being 
investigated while word ia awaited on MDTA monies* 
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h- Tourist Recreacion Facility^ Project tfo. 08-l-00693> 1969 

The Sun Valley Marina is a recreation oriented project aloag 
Interstate 10 between Phoenix and Tucson^ The first pha&e o£ this project 
involved the building of 135 surface-acre lake. Including docking and 
boat launch facilities, a restaurant, rest room facilities^ and adminis- 
trative offices. Project financing vas provided by an $832,000 EDA grant* 
The 25 percent tribal contribution ($208,000) was In-klnd in the form of the 
land. 

The development of this project was based on the tribe's desire 
to develop the four Interstate 10 Interchanges on the Reservation. ' The 
Idea for the development of a marina came from a non-Indian familiar with 
a similar facility In California. Arrangements were made for the tribal 
leaders to tour the California marina and, favorably Impressed, plans were 
developed and EDA asaiatance sought for a marina on the Gila River Indian 
Reservation. The marina is located at the interchange closest to Phoenix. 

Tapping markets in both Phoenix (15 miles to the tforth) and to a 
leaser degree Tucson (100 miles to the South), this project alms primarily 
at boating enthusiasts. Dally use will be by boaters In the area, using their 
own or reated boats. There vlU also be complementary facilities for Svlm- 
mlng and sun bathing. Also envisioned, and critical to the economic success 
of the project, are professional power boat and vater skiing competitions. 
The expected success of these ventures is based on the California marina 
vhich has drawn over 12,000 Spectators to such events. 

EDA funds are presently being requested for a second phase of the 
marina development. Application has been made for an additional $724,600 
to complete the facility as originally conceived. This second gra..^ would 
cover the costs of a judges stand for c^petitlve events, retaining vails for 
the launch ramp, paving for the entry area and parking lot, additional rest 
room facilities, survey and construction of buoy anchors (to delineate raclug 
course) and a large gravel parking lot (8,000 car capacity) for spectator 
events. Except for the last 'tern, these components vere to have been part of 
the first phase of development^ but funds proved insufficient for their Inclu- 
sion in the construction contract. Tue large gravel lot is necessary because 
It was later discovered that the surrounding desert land could not support the 
degree of use associated with massive parking of automobiles vithout a gravel 
top layer. Thi:t parking lot repre3ents the bulk of the funds req^tested for 
the second phase development ($400,000). 

The projected operating statement for this facility (Included in 
the Phase II application to EDA}^ shows a projected annual profit of $191,000 
at maximum utilization of the facility. Income Is estimated at $538,000, 
expenses at $347,000. The initial year of operation is projected to produce 
a profit of $22,000 building up to the maximum utilization level in si., years. 
rTv*,ome projections are based on a 365 day per year operation with 30 boats 
per day using the facility on weekdays and 125 on weekends. (The capacity of 
the lake is 150 boats and it is proposed that no more be allowed at one time.) 
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Also assumed are 'eight major competitive eventa per year drawing 10,000 
spectators each^ It is planned that 90 percent of all profits accrue to 
the tribe with the remulnlng 10 percent ^oiag into a contingency fund* 
ReapooGlbillty for the project la la the handa of the Sun Valley Marina 
Corporation, the Board of Directors of which consists of 3-^15 members as 
appointed by the tribal councils 

Employment projections show three full-^tlme managerial positions 
and 30 part-^tlme employees* The annual payroll for thU staff would be 
$162,000^ The marina and concession managers would be the only uon'-Iiidlan 
employees* (In the Phase II HDA application, under **Nev Job Opportunities 
Provided by Thla Project,** the number of jobs la ahown at 40, aeven more 
than In the projected Income atatement*) 

This project. It Is hoped, will be In operation by the summer of 
1972^ The pumping stations constructed under Phase I are expected to start 
filling the lake In early 1972. Because the judges* stand is located on 
an Island In the center of the lake. It Is critical that it be constructed 
before the lake Is filled. It is, therefore. Important that at least this 
part of Phase II receive iiane<]late attention If the project la to open as 
presently Scheduled* 
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2- BUSINESS LQAHS 



a. Cattle Feedlot. Project Ho. 08-3-00286t 1967 

The Trimble Cattle Company £e in the business of custom feeding 
of cattle belonging to ranchers in the area« The company operates on 46 
acres of Innfian land near Chandler^ Arizona^ leased from the Pima and 
Maricopa Indians of the Gils River Indian Reservation, The corapai^ ex^nded 
its operation in 1967 by constructing a new feedmill. Financing for thij 
venture came from a $113^000 loan from EDA under the agency*s business ^-oan 
program and a $76,200 comnercial loan from the First National Bank of Arizona. 
Mr. Trimble liapl d that an EDA loen was sought because it wae an opportunity 
to borrow the nee^w capital for ext>ansion under the toost favorable terms* 
Cognizance of tlie loan program came from the tribe* 

Employment at Trimble varies from 2*ti>^5 persons with a total 
annual payroll of $60^000* The construction of the mill resulted in 7-d 
new full-time Jobs and 8^9 part-time JobSt Only a couple of these positions^ 
however^are held by Indiana. It is difficult to attribute any direct bewfit 
to the Indian community of the Gila Kiver Keservation as a result of this 
EDA loan* While the profitability of an enterprise on tribal land may have 
been augmenteii^ this has not resulted in greater income or Job opportunities 
for either the tribe as a whole or as individuals. 
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3* TECH^flCAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 



a* Highway InterchanRe DoveloPWenr Stydy, Project So. 08-6-09252, 1969 

Parr of th« 1966 plan for ecoiiomlc developmenr on rhe Gllft River 
Indian Reservation vaa rha economically beneficial exploitation of the four 
Intersrate 10 Interchap^es on i^he Reservation. The tribe aought and was 
granted EDA financial aaslatance to engage a profeaalonal economic develop- 
inent conaulrant to derenclne rhe beat plan of acrlon wirh reapccr to Inrer* 
change devalopooent. 

In December 1969 a $28^000 technical aaalatance girant was extended 
to the tribe* Wlrh these funds^ the firm of Ernst and Ernat vaa hired. Their 
raporr^ '*Aase8sment of the Development Posalbllltles at Intersrate Interchanges 
la the Glla River Iniilan Reaervatlon" was prepared during 1970 and published 
In Febru£ty I97I* 

The report makes general I^nd use and zoning recoramendatlona for 
rhe four Interchanges and provides apeclflc^ detailed analyais for five 
development project* at two of theae Interchanges* A *^Summary of Capital 
Requlreiaenta an^ Potential Economic Benefits** from the report Is shown on 
the following page* At full d^velvipment^ the five projects would project 115 
Jobs with an annual Income of $439^000* The net Income generated by the . 
projects la projected at $454^000^ 

For each of the five recommended projects^ rhe consultant performdd 
extensive and detailed litarket analyses showing evidence of the financial 
feaelblllry of the project under ln:9estlgatlon* Sources of Information and 
aaawxaptlons made are carefully outlined* Projected o^ratlng and cash flow 
acatements were prepar^t^ for each of the five projects* Capital require- 
ments are ahovn In aome detail* Varloua forms of ownership and tDanagement 
Mrangements are preaented^ discussed and reconsnendatlons made* 

Two projects are grouped together in the analysis* A lOO-unlt motel 
and acconpanylng reatauraiit are part of a proposed resort complex at the 
Marlcope It^terchaoge with Interstate 10* Becauae the location by Itaelf does 
not constlture a terminal destination^ an entire compleic^ Including a golf 
course aiLl related to the soon-to**be-completed marine^ Is proposed. The 
success of this pro^sed project^ however^ is tied to the svallablllty of 
sicohollc bfiveragea to patrons* The consultants state^ **In our opinion^ 
marker requirements make It mandatory for alcoholic beverages to be available 
at the resorr couplet/' The economic feaaiblllty of rhe Arts and Crafrs 
Sales Center vaa <lao baaed on the sale of alcoholic beverages^ bur with 
respect to that project^ the tribe voted against an ordinance allowing the 
sale on the Ksservatlon* Therefore^ a key component of the major project 
recocmeoded by the technical assistance report la lacking end does not seem 
to be foxthcomlng* The bulk of the Jobs and income projected by this report 
are attributable to the reaort complex* 
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Confl true t ion 
Working capital 

Total capital 
required 

Hat income t 
First yeat 
Tenth yeat 



Anticipated 
returns on 
inveatment 
(flvet year) 



Annual vage«f 
First year 
Teoth year 



Jobat 
Fltat yeat. 

Tenth year 
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SUMMARY OF CAPITAL REQUIRZHEKTS AKD FOIEMTIAL ECOHOMIC BEHEFITS 



Hotel 



$1,553,110 
100.000 



$ 142,000 
186^000 



50 
67 



Keataurant 



$233,690 
60^000 



$1,653,110 $293,690 



$ 202,000 $ 45,000 
271,000 57,000 



in 



113,000 
137,000 



Included vith 

motel 
Included vith 

motel 



Gas Station 

$120,000 
14.000 



$134,000 



$ 10,000 
20,000 



12% 



$ 19,000 
35,000 



15 full «. 

part tlsie 
27 full & 

part time 
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Cooperative 

Store^ 

$220,000 
24.000 



$244,000 



$ 12,000 
41,000 



1211 



$ 50,000 
, 70, 000 



10 ^ull «. 

part tlsift 
14 full «. 

part time 



Camp ground 

$60, 000 
12.000 



$72,000 



$26, 000 
65,000 



45% 



$ 8,000 
11, 000 



Total 



$2,18^,800 
210.000 



$2,396,800 



' $ 295,000 
454,000 



$ 332,000 
439, 000 
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A* Conclusions and Kecommeadaticns 
B« Setting and Eaclcground 
C. Project Analyses 
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A* C(MCIJISIO«S AMB RECOMMEMDATIOHS 



X* Background Smamary % 

The Lower Brule Indian Reservation Is located in central South 
Dakota. Lower Brule, the administrative center of the Reaervation, is 
located 72 toilea southeast of Pierre, the State Capital, the Reservation, 
t^ich is located on the eastern border of the Big BerJ Reservoir, occupies 
approximately 232,715 acres, the Indian populatior^ of Loafer Brule is esti* 
mated to be 582. 

EDA assistance to the Lower Brule Heservetion has consisted o£ one 
public works project, an industrial park Improveoient , and a two-year planning 
grant Which was shared vith the neigiiboring Crow Cteek Reservation. Vhile 
the impact of these grants has been minimal, and only nine Jobs have been 
created, the amount of money involved haa been quite small. 

2. Cone Itts ions 

The only significant EDA contribution to date tc the Lower Brule 
Reservation has been in the form of an industrial park Improvement at a cost 
of $16,776. the firm occupying the park area is currently employing only 
nine persons, although the nuid>er of Jobs flucttiates conaiderably« The Job 
income generated for the past year was approximately $57,600. The project 
haa had some impact on the development process on the Reaervation, however. 
Tribal leadership is now more aware of the problems associated with indua* 
trial development (the firm occupying the tribally constructed building on 
the park is the third firm to be doing so), and has a more thorou^ under-: 
standing of the financial planning required for the establishment of a sotbd 
business operation. 

Although the Joint planning grant had no significant impact on the 
Reservation, the tribal leadership recognires the need for an economic plsn* 
ning capability. It haa therefore prepared an appliceticn to EDA for a plan- 
ning grant, which it hopes will allow them to select a capable individual 
who can assist them in various induatrial, coonercial and tourism planning 
efforts. 

The small population of the Lower Brule Reservation and the inability 
to develop a cooperative planning and development program with the Crow Ceek 
Reservation may severely handicap developoient efforts* Revertheleas, the 
tribal leadership is concerned about economic development and eager to carry 
out ita bwn program* The involvement of tribal leadership in economic develop* 
ment and the experience gained by the leadership can be counted aa the 
major effects of the program to date* As such, they contribute significantly 
to future development potential of the Reservation. 
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3* Re conmend at Ions 

Like Its neighbors the Crow Creek Siotix> the Lower Brule Sioux 
?ribe need? to develop its recre«ttion resources^ to plan for the use of 
its land resources in a creative ani3 consistent mnner and to make it 
possible for meiii>er8 of the tribe to use their skills in an industrial 
work force to the maximum extent compatible with their interests and 
abilities^ To accomplish these goals the following actions are recom*- 
^nended t 

U The tribe*s application for a planning grant shnild be favorably 
considered* The trib« needa a full*tliae planner to help it plan 
a practical development program* 

2, One of the first tasks which the planner should face Is the 
developinettt of a strategy which would 1>e understood and agreed 
to by the tribe* A detailed coo^rehenslve plan la not neceaaary 
but a simple and atraightforward analyaia of resourcaa and ways 
to use them vould help channel efforta to maximtn effect* 

3, Early attention should be given to the <3evelopiaant of a tourism 
complex vhich can' help the tribe benefit from ita proximity to 
Lake Sharpe* This complex should not be a carbon co^ of the 
Ctow Creelc tomplex^ but Should provide complementary facilities* 

4* Continuing attention should be paid to assistance for small 

ranchers on the Iteservation throned cooperatives and other means* 
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B. SETTIMG AMD BACKGROUHD 



1. Location 

The Lower Brule Indian Reservation, locetei In central South 
Dakota, t>or<lers on the Big Bend Reservoir* Although the northwest corner 
o£ the Reaetvatlon Is within 15 miles of Pierre, the State Capital, the 
distance from the town of Lower Brule to Pierre Is 72 miles* Chamberlain, 
locate^ 36 miles .southeest of the town of Lower Brule, is the nearest city 
furnishing retail and ^rvice facilities* State Highway 47, which crosses 
the Big Bend Dam, traverses the southern part of the Reservation* Comn&rcial 
airlioe. service is available at Pierre* The Corps of Engineers has an air-^ 
port (not all^veather or lighted) capable of handling light planes 12 miles 
froffi Lower Brule. Kail service is available at both Piefre (Chicago and 
Korthwestern Eailroad) and Cban^erlain (Milwaukee Railroad)* 

2* History 

The Lower Brule Reservation is the hoine of the Lower Brule Slow, 
a divisioti of the Teton Dakota or Western Sioux* Originally from the wooded 
areas of Minnesota and yisconain, the TetonjDakota laoved vest into the Plains 
area during the 18th century, where they developed an econoony based primarily 
on the buffalo* Incursions of vhite settlers litto the area, however, led to 
increasing hostilities between Indians and whites* After numerous skirmishes, 
the Lover Brule Sioux were confined to various reservation areas* They h^e 
occupied their present Reservation since 1889* 

Today, the population of the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation is 
approximately 582* Of this niiober, a majority live in the town of Lower 
Brule* Many of the residents of Lower Brule have had to move twice in the 
past several years due to the building and flooding of the Big Bend Dam on 
the Missouri River* Thus the present location and town of Lower Brule is 
new* Old Lower Brule was located one mile east of the present townsite* 

3* Resources and Econota y 

The primary natural resource of the Lower Brule Reservation is the 
land* Originally, the Reservation included 446,500 acres* Over half of this 
was relinquished by the tribe and opened to homesteaders, so that by 1907, 
the Heservstion had been reduced to 232,715 acres* ?roin 1907 to 1934, Indian 
lands vera reduced still further, and it is currently estimated that the 
tribe owns spproxlmately 107,000 acres in trust status, 74,000 acres of which 
are tribally owned and the remainder individually allotted* The tribe also 
has the use and benefit of 13,000 acres of government-owned land. The 
quality of most of the land, however, renders it suitable only for gracing* 
Kevartheless, litjome from fanolng and ranching adds an estimated $385,000 
to the economy of the Reservation each year* 
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The passlblllty of oil and mineral deposits on the Reservation 
are aa yet unexplored. It is anticipated that EDA will fund a technical 
assistance study in the current fiscal year to determine the extent and 
availability of such resourced. 

The recreational potential of the land appears to be considerable* 
Lake Sharpe, one of the four great lakes of South Dakota formed by the Big 
Bend Dam* borders the Reservation. The Corps of Engineers has constructed 
fiy^ boat ramps and two boat docks on the Lower Brule aide of the lake, so 
that tourists can take advantage of the boating, swlmning, Sailing, and 
water skiing opportunities afforded by the area* Five million rainbow 
trout have also been stocked in the reservoir to encourage fishing, and the 
lands surrounding the lake have ample supplies of deer, antelope and water 
fowl. The corps, however, is the only agency developing these sites at the 
present time, although the tribe ia anticipating approval of a tourism 
complex by EDA in the near future* 

tfith respect to industrial and cotnmercial development, the Reser-* 
vation, with assistance from EDA, has a partial industrial park area with 
surfaced streets, curbs and a water system. The accessible area is now 
ccmpletely utilized by Iron Nation Corporation, a joint venture of the 
Lower Brule Sioux Tribe and Raven Industries. Coninercial services available 
on the fteservation are extremely limited. At present, a grocery store and 
a liquor store are the only two operating businesses, although a cafe is 
scheduled to open early in 1972. 

Of the total Reservation labor force of 153 persona, 63 percent 
are unemployed* Federally funded programs (Title I and OEO) are the largest 
employers, with the remainder Scattered among the tribe, fron Nation 
Corporation and agricultural activities. Earned income accounts for 
percent of total personal income, and welfare and other assistance programs 
for 31 percent. The average annual per capita income on the Reservation 
from all sources was calculated to be $1,099 In 1971. 

4. Tribal Covemment 

The official governing body of the Lower Brule Sioux is the Tribal 
Council, composed cf seven members including the tribal chairman* Elections 
are held every two years for all seven members* The current chairman, 
Andrew Estes, is now serving his second term» and has proven to be a strong 
and progressive leader. 

There has been little turnover in tribal leadership over the past 

ten years* A majority of the current council have served for a number of 

years each, and there is little effort to displace council ueii^bera on the 
part of the Reservation population. 

5* Community Development 

A small OEO program, operated in conjunction with the adjoining 
Crow Creek Reservation, provides services at Lower Brule. Programs offered 
include Head Start, housing Improvement, general services and manpower 
development. 
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Offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs have not been located on 
the Reservation, but rather at Pierre. Thlo has diffused the foCus of 
Bureau programs at Lover Brule over the past several years. BIA offices 
are scheduled to niove to the Reservation In l^f^, however, and It Is ex* 
pected that this will substantially Increase services on the Reservatlun. 

Current housing on the Reservation consists of 50 units of low* 
rent housing, 20 mutual-help houses, and 20 units of Turnkey III. Almost 
all of these homes have been built In the town of Lower Brule. Two new 
homes have been built by the tribe under the BIA home Improvement program, 
and 50 are being repaired under joint BIA and OEO funding. When a proposed 
additional 30 units of housing are built, over 98 percent of the people on 
the Lower Brule Indian Reservation will be living In standard housing. 

There are 225 students from the Reserva':lon currently enrolled In 
BIA, public and mission schools. The BIA elementary and high schools 
located In the town of Lower Brule account for most of the enrollment. 
The tribe also administers an educational grant program for enrolled tribal 
menders. A total of 78 grants were processed for the past year, 62 for hl^ 
school and 16 for higher education. The Public Health Service operates a 
clinic on the Lower Brule Reservation, although the closest HiS hospital 
facilities are located In Cheiaberlaln. 

6. PlannlnR 

For two years beginning In 1969, the Lower Brule Reservation shared 
an EDA planning grant with the neighboring Crow Creek Reservation. Various 
disputes between the tribes, however, disrupted the planning process and 
led to a Lower Brule tribal resolution call for disengagement from the grant. 
As a result, there have been no active planning activities at Lower Brule 
since mld*1971. The only existing long-range p'an for the Reservation was 
produced In 1966 under a HDD 701 grant, but this document has never been 
updated and Is of limited value. 
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C. PBOJECT AHALYSES 



Hie following EDA projects have been funded on the Lower Brule 
Reservation! 

Type and Hature of Project Prolect No, Date Funding 

1. PUBUC tfORKS PItOJECT 

a. Industrial Park 

Iiii{>rorveinent 06-1*00138 1967 $16»776 

^* mHHIHG GRAHt 

a* Lover Btule/crow 

Creek Grant 06-5-15008 1969 $11»690^ 
Lower Brule/Crow 

Creek Grant 06-*5-l 500 8*01 1970 $12.700* 

Total Approved 

TOTAL APPROTO) " ALL HUUECTS 




* Prorated as one**half of the joint grant* 

Detailed project-hy "project deacrlptlons and analyses follow* 

1* PDBUC WORKS PROJECT 

Indufltrlal Park IttProveaient i Project Ho, 06*l"00138i 1967 

TlhiB public worka project* initiated by tlte tribal leadership} 
provided for the construction of a partial industrial park area with a six- 
inch water aain» curbs and gutters , and a parking aurface. to application 
for funds was timde in June 1966, approval was given in Decetflber of that year, 
amd the project was conpleted in 1967* 

Total coat of the partial industrial park was $Z1»436* EDA con* 
tributed a grant of $16»776» the tribe contributed $4»660 in cash* The 
park ,1s owned and managed by the tribe. 

At the tiiDe of the HDA application* CalDak Electronics Corporation, 
a manufacturer of sinall electronic devices, was located in the industrial 
petk area* Utilising a 5,100 square foot brick and block building, the tribji 
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had constructed to attract Industrled to the Reservation, and vlth the help 
of a tribal loan used £or operating capital (the coD^^lned cost of the build- 
ing and the loan v^s $121,700), the firm vaa employing 32 Indians. In mld- 
1966, the £lnD Indicated a de&lre to expand to 50 employees, but also stated 
that expansion vould not be possible without parking facilities and an 
adequate uater supply* After the facilities vere completed, however, the 
firm closed down Its operation entirely. Another tenant, Chalomar, Inc., 
a producer of semiconductors, also opened and closed down vlthln a year.^ 

Xn November ot 1969, Iron Hatlon Corporation, a textile fabricat- 
ing operation, was established on the Lower Brule Reservation* This firm 
Is owred Jointly by Raven Industries of Sioux Falls (70 percent) and the 
Lower ISrule Tribe (30 percent). A divestiture agreement has been signed 
by the two parties permitting the tribe to buy out Raven Industries In five 
years at the original Investment cost. Raven Industries Invested $42,000 
In the operation In 1969. 

The vork force ot the plant has fluctuated between five and 50 
persons, depending upon the size of the contract being worked upon* In 
December 1971, only nine persons vere working In the plant, although a 
contract had Just been negotiated that would raise the employment level to 
close to 50 by the end of January. All plant employees except the manager 
are Indian. 

Aver. , ay rates at Iron Hation Corporation are $2.25 per hour. 
New employees orally begin at the rate of $1,160 per hour, although pro- 
duction skills are rapidly obtained, and pay rate raises Increased accord- 
ingly. 

Prospects for Iron Katlon Corporation appear good at this time, 
particularly If firm management begins to aggressively seek Section 8-A 
contracts specifically for minority entrepreneurs. The work force that has 
been established has become Increasingly skilled and stable, and this should 
improve the ability of the Reservation to attract new Industries* 

2. PLAMMIHG GRAMTS 

a* Lower Brulc/Crow Creek Program, Project Mo. 06-5-15008. -01, 
1969*1970 

For two years beginning In 1969, the Lower Brule Reservation shared 
an EDA planning grant with the neighboring Crow Creek leservatlon. Various 
disputes between the two tribes, however, disrupted the planning process, 
and led to a Lower Brule Tribal Resolution calling for disengagement from 
the grant 41 At the present time there Is no planning grant on the Lower Brule 
Reservation, a^lthough an EDA application has been prepared, and It Is antlcl-^ 
pated that one will be offered for 1972* 

The two Joint grants vere for $23*380 and $25,400, with tribal 
contributions consisting largely of In-klnd office space, equlpntant, and 
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secretarial services* The planning program staff vas comprised of one plan 
nlng director and one secretary* It was expected that staff tlioe would be 
divided equally between the two Keservatlons* 

During the two years that the joint grant waa operative, however, 
It appears that very little effort was expended on projects for the Lower 
Brule Tribe* The tribal chairman feels that the planner spent almost all 
of his time ort the Crow Creek Reservation, and that Lower Brule did not 
receive any benefits frotn the program* Ho EDA applications were prepared 
for the Reservation during the grant period, although the planner did 
handle some of the negotiations with Haven Industries concerning the forma- 
tion of Iron Hatlon Corporation* 
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A. CONCLUSIOKS AMD RECOHMEHDATIOHS 



l> Background Suomary 

The Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation covers approxlioately 
460,000 acres in south central Sew Mexico. It Is the home of 1,750 
Mescalero and Chlrlcahua Apadiec^ Isolated from major urban areas and v 
limited In exploitable natural resources, this tribe suffered from exten- 
sive poverty conditions during the entire first half of this century* 
Beginning In the edrly l$60'd, the tribe began to raise Its economic 
level by developing ltd tourist, tlinber » and cattle-ralslng reaourced, 
as veil as by leamlitg how to take advantage of available governinent pro- 
grams « 

Further and more sophisticated development of Its tourlat resources 
and the generation of a small number of Industrial jobs Is expected vlrtuall> 
to eliminate unemployment oi. the Mei^calero Reservation In the foreseeable 
future . 

KDA has been an indispensable factor in this econwnic growth* 
The agency has extended assistance to the Apaches totaling some $5*7 mil<^ 
lion. Two public works grants contributed to the construction of a highly 
Important coomunlty center with an adjoining training center. The Reserva- 
tion commercial park la adjacent to these facilities* An SDA public works 
grant financed most of this park* The tribal store, a key component of the 
park» was helped by an HDA business loan* These projects In Hescalero have 
served to provide a focus for tribal actlvltlea, giving the Reservation a 
revitalised center which pulses with activity* 

A fourth HDA public works project provided funds for cattle fencing 
In order to Increase the manageability of the Reservation's far-reaching 
range lands. Another major public works project approved by EDA will be 
a self-contained resort complex calle*^ Clenlglta* About to go under con- 
struction, thl9 project Is the second of three large**scale tourism faclll** 
ties being developed by the tribe, and which will attract tourlats on a 
year-round basis* 

EDA has also supported a series of water conservation studied which 
have led to the development of a number of small dams* These dams are part 
of the ecological program on the Reservation. The amall multi-purpose lakes 
they create serve both as recreational Infrastructure and watering places 
for cattle and wildlife* 

In 1971, EDA extended a planning grant to tt e Mescalero Reservation 
to support an already ongoing planning program. 

The Impact of those of these projects which are completed haa al- 
ready been 'gnlflcant In terms of job creation, and they have conalderably 
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improved the trlbe'9 potential for additional developnient. While the tribe 
once had only three employees, It^now has over ^00, mostly tribal members. 
The bulk of these tribal activities center at the commmity /training center 
complex. The conasercial park is approaching completion} but a gas station 
vithin it is complete and has already generated employment. The range 
fencing has generated employment and income. The major impact expected 
£rom Cienigita ia still several years ot£f but this and other investments 
in tourist-oriented business are expected to eventually form the backbone 
ot the Reservation econonr/. £PA assistance has been vital in all these 
ventures. ^ 

2. Conclusions 

While the straight ecopocdc benefits of EDA projects on the 
Mescalero Apache Indian Resewauion have been (and are expected to be) 
significant, the imposition by EDA and itd predecessor agency, AHA, ot a 
rational planning process as a component of development assistance has 
been at least as valuable an asset as the facilities^ jobs and income pro- 
duced. It is the ability of the tribe to efficiently manage its own affairs 
competently and confidently, vhich ^^till eventually produce a delf^^suataining 
commmity — economically and socially -- at Mescalero. Apaches have 

developed a determination and sophistication in their planning efforts which 
has served them uell and \till continue to do so in the future. 

Another important gain made by the tribe in the last decade is the 
demonstration of financial credibility sufficient to borrow developmnt 
capital. The success of the Sierra Blanca Ski Resort, vhich the tribe 
purchased vlth borrowed capital, has solidified the tribal reputation ao- 
a creditable organisation. However, the tribe's ability to borrow on £he 
coppiercial market is limited ^ and extensive borrowing for Cienigita will 
limit the tribe's capacity for debt servicing until that project ia well 
under way. For this reason, further EDA assistance for tourism developctent 
will be needed. Almost $5 million in future EDA assistance in this area is 
planned for the tribe's development program. 

The relation^lp which has developed between the tribe and the 
neighboring community ot Ruidoso is also significant. This small community' 
horse racing track serves as the foundation for a sumaier*based tourist 
economy. The tribal developoient of the nearby ski area^ which is an 
obvious winter activity^ has put Ruidoso on a year-round economic footing. 
Future tribal tourist developments will complement both activities ia 
Ruidoso and existing recreational activities on the Reservation. The 
leadership structure in Ruidoso has realized that there is mutual benefit 
to be gained by cooperation and has responded favorably to the Mescalero 
development program. The tribe is a member of the Ruidoso Chamber of 
Commerce. The local banker has expressed in glowing tenns his respect 
for the management abilities of the tribe and his willingness to help with 
financing development. 

The specific EDA projects have had a multi-faceted impact on the 
Reservation. The conmunity/ training center complex em|^loys about 100 per- 
sons, but this is largely a government- funded operation^ a large part of 
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vhich Diight well be considered a short-term phenomenon in preparation and 
anticipation of the development of more economically oriented employment 
opportunities. (The entire Reservation work force ia only 800.) More 
import^.tt than the emplo' ^nt impact of these facilities is the social and 
psychological benefits which have accrued. The tribe has coalesced into a 
comaunal unit, developed leadership and pride, and generated the spirit and 
experience necessary for the greater development goals whidi lie aheaiJ. 
Tlie service and development potential impact of these projects has been 
more significant than the economic impact, even chough the economic imjfhact 
was Extensive . 

The so on -to -be -completed comoercial park, including the tribal 
store, will have a significant employment impact as well as improve the 
service ^^ector of the cofnmunity. Some 30 employees in this park, a 
reasonable projection, represents almost five percent of the Reservation 
work force, and about 20 percent of the unemployed work force. 

Tribal investments in tourism have been heavy and are projected 
in even greater amounts. While the return on the dollar is not great in 
these ventures, tourism and outdoor recreation are the only remaining 
exploitable resources on the Reservation. Cienigita will cost over $7 
million to develop. While expensive, this project as projected will in 
time produce a profit and its 130 jobs represent half the unemployed 
Reservation work force. Because the tribe is interested in developing 
alternatives for its membership and is not an investor seeking the greatest 
return on its money, this project seems justifiable. This analysis of 
Cienigita also applies to future expansion of Sierra Blanca and the 
Rinconada Dude Ranch, both of which are programoted for EPA assistance. 

The range fencing project raises the question of the practicality 
-"f the HPA business loan program, in general, and with respect to Indian 
reservations in particular. This project, which produced a handsome return 
in increased tribal income for SpA's investment, was funded as af public 
works grant. It would seem to ha:ve been a more appropriate business loan 
project, particularly since the funds improved the range lands used by 
Mescalero Cattle Growers, Inc., which is a profit-making» privately -owned 
corporation, with the tribe owning 10 percent of the stock. However, the 
tribe had great difficulties with its previously negotiated EDA business 
loan for the tribal store and was not interested in going trough the 
process again, particularly if it were possible to get the mo-.iey without 
having to pay it back. Given the fact that the annual increased revenue 
due to this project was projected to be 130 percent of the project cost, 
it is questionable that a grant was appropriate. In fact, due to an un- 
expected rise in the price paid for calves, the project allowed an increase 
in gross income twice the project cost in its first year, and a loan could 
have been paid off over a period of time without hardship. 

It can only be concluded that the IndiauG at Mescalero have made 
an Impressive degree of progress since the inception of their development 
program. It is entirely p^^sible that full employment will be a reality 
for the Apaches within five years. 
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3* Rfecocmend at long 

The Itescalero Apache Reservation program appears to be except lot^a I ly 
veil-planned and Impleo^nted . The tribe seems largely In control of Its own 
destiny, although certainly subject to outalde variables. It seems to have 
a aense ot where It Is going and Is guided by gosls formulated with tradi- 
tional tribal valttes In mind. « 

The following recofomendatlons are offered for ^ the tribe's consld" 

eratlon; 

1. With sufficient projects and programs In the planning stages 
to bring full employment to the Mescalero Apache Reservation, 
the tribe should develop programs to up^ade skill levels of 
tribal members already employed* This, of course, should not 

. be at the expense of training programs to Itupart basic work 
skllla* Concentration w technical and managerial skills would 
allow for an Increase In the sophistication of tribal enter-^ 
prises and facilitate the turnover of management roles to Apache 
Indians. 

2. tflth Its extensive emerging tourism complex, the Apaches, who 
seem more developed and sophlf tlcated than most other tribes, 
might take the lead In the development of an Indian tourism 
proinotlon association. Presently many other tribes are in a 
similar deve lopinent stage In tourism development and will, 
within the next five years, have a large stalte In tourism* 
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SETTING AMP BACKGROUMD 



1* Location 

The Hescdlero Apache Indian Reservation encoropadsed over 460,000 
acres of Otero County, Maw Mexico* The Reservation is about 100 
miles north of ^1 Faso, Texas, and about 160 miles south of each of New 
Hexico^s principal cities, Albuquerque and Santa Fe« The nearest tcwn 
of any size ia Alamogordo (25,000), 15 miles from Mescalero, the tribal 
population center* Highway 70 biaects the Reservation while Highway 54 
passes nearby* 

The Reservation is home to aotne 1,750 Apache Indians from the 
Mescalero and Chiricahua banda of the tribe* The land is about equally 
divided between tiiDberlanda and grazing land* Higher elevations provide 
an AIpine*type aetting and climates an asset with respect to tourist 
development* 

2* History 

For centuries before the coming of the ^ite man, th^ Apacho 
Indians led a basically nomadic existence traveling the corridor along 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains south into ^at is now Mexico* 
Ecological changes eventually shortened thia corridor, but the Apache 
continued to exiat as a nomadic tribe, remaining in one place for only 
brief perioda* Among the most recalcitrant of all Northern American 
tribea, the Apache waged a long struggle before being constrained to 
Reservation life* The tribe spent the better part of the tiiree centur es 
preceding the mid*1600*8 fighting to retain its freedom against enemies 
that included the Spanish, other tribes, and the United States Governn^nt* 
Though the Mescalero Reservation was eatablished in 1673, many Apaches 
fought on and did not surrender until 1666* It waa the lost tribe to 
finally succunb to the overwhelmiiig weatem push of the white aettlera* 

Upon final aurrender the Apaches were sent to priaon camps in 
Florida, Alabama and Oklahotna* Hany remained prison era* of -war in these 
campa for over 25 years* The last were released from Ft* Sill, Oklahotna, 
in 1913, when 400 Chiricahua Apachea were repatriated to the Mescalero 
Reservation* 

During the first half of the twentieth century, conditions 
deteriorated on the Reservation and a genuine culture of poverty set in* 
The traditional pattern of life was completely subverted* Attempts to 
make farmers of the Apache failed* By the late 1950*s, conditions on 
this Reservation approached the worst in the Nation^ 

It was the etnergence of Federal programs to help Indian reserva* 
tions in the eafly 1960*d that was the first step in what has emerged as 
a notable development process* The Area Redevelopment Administration was 
the first government agency, outai^e of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, with 
which the tribe had contact* The .Overall Economic Development Plan neces* 
sary for ARA assistance was prepared andiformd the cornerstone of the 
developtnent process* 
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Since these first ctcps toward bringing self-sufficiency ro rhe 
Reservarion vere made, rhe rribe has experience^! significanr auccesa in 
effectuaring a balanced progratn of social, economic, and, equally 
imporranr, psychological developmenr* Assistance has been forrhcoming 
front numerous governtoenr agencies other rhan EDA, and rhe day when rhe 
rribe vill be able ro carry^on on iro ovn seems ro be virhin rhe fore- 
seeable furure> 

3. Resources and Econocty 

There are rhree rypea of economic acrivity capable of being sup*' 
porred by rhe Reservarion resources. These are foresrry, carrle*'raising 
and rourism. Approximarely 260,000 acres of rhe land are forested virh 
coomercial srands of conifers, producing an average annual cur in excess 
of 20 million board feer. Anorher 200,000 acres is range land, grazing, ar 
rhia riioa, 6,000 head of Hereford carrle. The remaining higher elevariona 
of rhe Reservarion are blessed virh an arrracrive alpine serring offering 
recrearional opporruniriea. 

Tini^er harvesring is guided by rhe Reservarion 's 1965 rliflber 
:na<(agemenr plan. The rimber crop ar Meacalero is a liioir^d resource. 
Trues ar chis larirude are relarively amall and more vulnerable ro diaeaae 
rhan rhose in rhe cypical American forear. Because of limlred yield, rhe 
rlnber operarion had been characrerlzed by smaller, and ofren under* 
capiralised, rim^er processors. To increase rhe efficiency of this opera<^ 
rion, rhe rimber managetnenr plan permirs a grearer annual cur for a specified 
period of years (unril 19S5>, afrer ^ich rhe cur will be aiibsranrially re- 
duced ro allot; for reforesrarion ro rake place. 

The agriculrural landa ar Meacalero are nor adaprable ro crop 
raising. Much of rhe land ia roo mounrainoua. Early and lare froars llmlr 
the gro«;ing season and aumn^r hailsrorma are prone ro desrroy crops. Rain<^ 
fall is elrher limlred or the slope so grear tiiar run^^offa creare serious 
erosion problems. This lasr facror also limirs rhe rype of gracing animal 
supporrable on rhe land, since aheap and goara graze rhe grass shorr, rhere<^ 
by inrensifying rhe run-off problems, alchough rhe resources of the Reserve** 
rion and ira Iccarion are nor conducive ro such nongrasing carrle enrerpriaes 
as feed lore and beef processing. 

Tourism offers the grearesr potential for economic developmenr ar 
Mescalero. The basics, in rerma of narural environmenr and porenrial 
markers, are rhere. Houever, infrastructure and capiral-heavy faclliry 
inveatmenta are only in cha eatly stages of developmenr. Full, bur care*' 
ful, exploirarion of rhis resource is a rribal goal consuming a grear deal 
of energy. Developmenr of rhree major projecra are in varying sragea of 
Implementarion. 

GotEiDercial and indusrrial developmenr on che Reaervarion have only 
limlred possibilities, particularly since che Reaervarion is nor close 
enough to major population ateaa. Irs labor force is small and limired 
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amenities e^lfit* Transportation facllltled are not comparable to locations 
closer to population centers* The Reservation Is far from the Interstate 
Highways System and 20 miles from the nearest rail line, nor Is air service 
particularly close. Its natural resources are not sufficient to produce 
related Industrial activities and there Is not a sufficient Industrial 
water supply available. The Reservation, even with Che surrounding com- 
munities, does not offer a larga market for comnerclal activities. What 
comnerce Is supportable Is limited to the smell Reservation population 
and that generated by tourists. 

4, Tribal Government 

The governing body of the >lescalero Apadie Indian Reservation Is 
an eight-member Tribal Council. The council is Che basic declsion*maklng 
organ of local government e^rcislng povera of a legislative nature and 
delegating authority for special action to the tribal president. 

The tribal government was organized under the Indian Organization 
Act of 1934* The tribal council, homver, waa a basically ineffectual 
entity until the mld-1950'3. The tribe, somewhat factlonalized , did not 
begin to coalesce behind steady leadership until the 1960'b when develop- 
ment programs began and eventually showed tangible results. 

The present tribal president is Wendell Chino. Mr. Chlno had 
been involved in jribal leaderahip for soma 20 years and has been the 
tribal head for most of the last decade. He has rlaen to a place of 
prominence with respect to Indian affairs nationally and has appeared 
before Congreasional cotmittees. Since the tribe has embarked on its 
development programs, factlonaliam has decreased among tribal members 
and leaderahip has been relatively continuous and strong. 

5. Copittunlty Development 

Since the early 1960'd M extensive program in conxmmlty develop- 
ment has been instituted, institutionalized, and, to an impressive degree, 
implemented at the Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation. 

Tribal leaders extend a good deal of credit for their program 
end its successes to Che Area Redevelopment Administration and its sue 
cesser agency, the Economic Development Adminiat ration. ARA Imposed the 
Overall Economic Development Flan on the tribe as a requirement for 
financial assistance. The COP planning proceaa consumed two years, 
involving extensive planning and priority establishment. Since the 
initial OEDF, the plan haa been extenaively amended. All planning efforts 
become an adopted part of the OEDF. The document Itself has gram to be 
several Inches thick. 

ARA funds were granted to the Apaches for the series of dam 
studies which became important to the ecology of the Reservation and 
added infrastructure componenta for tourism* ARA also funded a timber 
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survey which became the base for the 1965 Tlinber Management Program. 
Tl;nber, as the most Itaoedlately exploitable resource, servea as an 
Important source of employment and Incouie, 

Cattle ranching is another important source of Reservation Incocne, 
However, small, inefficient cattle ranches run by individual tribal members 
originally resulted in a series of losing operations. As a consequence, 
all Reservation cattle vere plsced into a single herd in 1958, their ovnera 
trading the animals foi: stock in the newly formed Mescalero Cattle Growers^ 
Inc. This larger scale operation proved successful. Later ) the efficiency 
of cattle management was greatly improved vith the EDA-financed project for 
the construction of ranch fences. Cattle ranching has now been turned from 
a marginal operation into a well-^managed income producer for both the tribe 
(^ich owns ten ^rcent of the cattle company^ and individual tribal ineidbers* 
Approximately five percent of the tribal labor force is employed by 
Mescalero Cattle Growers, Inc. 

The greatest potential for economic development on the Reservation, 
however. Ilea in the tourist trade* Long aware of this, the tribe spent 
several thousand dollars on a study in the late 1950' s to define what 
activities would be appropriate for Apache Sumnit, a mountain top on the 
Reservation traversed by a major highw^. The results of this effort vas 
the establishment of a motel too small to be operated efficiently and a 
restaurant too large to be supported by the motel* However, an arts and 
crafts sales center which capitalized on the rise in popularity of Indian 
artifacts was able to save the venture* While the results at Apache 
Sunmit were less than anticipated, the lessons learned vere valuable. 

More careful planning resulted in the tribe's "Tourist Triad," 
three major projects serving different yet complementary functibns* The' - 
first of these was the Sierra Blanca Ski Resort. This skiing facility, 
located on the 11,000 foot crest of Sierra Blanca Mountain, just ^ff the 
northeast edge of the Reservation, was opened in 1958 under non*ttidiait 
ownership* It was a modest venture and had produced modest results* In 
1963 the facility was offered for sale and the tribe, after lengthy discus- ' 
sion and planningf purchased Sierra Blanca for $1.4 million. An exper*.- 
enced general manager was hired and an Improvement program launched. Since 
purchase, a new ski trail has been added each year* In the past five years, 
gross revenue has experienced an annual average incresae of 30 percent, 
better than the ski industry as a whole* Attendance at the facility in 
the eight-year proprietorship of the Mescalero Apache Indians has grown 
from 11,000 to 55,000. At the height of the season, there are 150 
employees at Sierra Blanca. Indians maike up over half ttie M>rk force 
and are engaged in all facets of the operation except the Ski School. 
Hie growth of Sierra Manca has been sufficient to elevate the nearby 
resort town of Ruidoso to a year-round economy. This small town has a 
race track which serves as a suomer draw. This is now complemented by 
the increased ski activities which are by nature vinter sctivities. 

Sierra Blanc^ was purchased wholly with borrowed money* The 
loan is being P^d off as specified and on schedule. While the large loai. 
esdiausted the boirrowing capacity of the tribe for a while, it has by now 
established its financial credibility to the point that it is now able to 
secure other loans for development purposes. 
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The second large tourist development project is to be a self-- 
contained resort complex, called Clenlglts, which will cost over $7 mil- 
lion to develop* While HDA has committed over $4 million to this venture* 
the tribe has been able to arrange loans for most of the retaaiaing $3 mil- 
lion. Cienigita will ultimately contain a 2S0-unit lodge and offer a 
varied program of sports and outdoor recreation* As a tourist development, 
it is complementary to the wincer ski-oriented activities at Sierra Blanca 
and the summer racing-* oriented activities at Kuidoso. This facility should 
be in operation in 1973« 

Still in the early planning stages is the Kinconada Dude Ranch, 
the third of the "Tourism Triad" projects* The dude ranch and hunting lodge 
will round out the tourist season taking op the slack betwee the winter 
skiing and assorted sumaer activities* The project, projected to cost 
some $l«3 million dollars, is expected to be completed about 1974 or 197S« 

While its attraction to industry is limited, the tribe is inter^ 
ested in certain kinds of industrial development, although it is not inter- 
ested in supplying a cheap labor force to perform dull, minimum wage indus- 
trial labor* Nor do the Apaches hav^ any desire for industry at the expense 
of pollution* There is a need for employment for vomen and a desire to 
promote any industrial activity which offers tribal metifl>ers opportunities 
to learn valuable skills* 

Negotiations have been conducted and are in progress with several 
firms which may provide the Reservation with the type of industrial job 
^ich it desires. One developoent vhich seems virtually certain is a 
machine shop operation* A facility developed by the Job Corps in 1965 was 
expected to be a long-term operation* However, it was closed in 1968, 
leaving the tribe with a building adaptable to industrial use* A Chicago 
firm has agreed to produce hydraulic filters at this site, and 18 Apaches 
are being trained for machinists jobs in Chicago. There will also be vork 
at this plant for female operatives as assenifolers* It is expected that 50 
employees, including 20 machinists will be at work by June, 1972* the 
Departs^nt of Labor has cooperated in securing $2 million worth of govern^' 
toent machinery from inactive machine plants across the country* The entire 
venture is a $3 million package* 

Future EDA assistance will be solicited by the MSescalero Apache 
Tribe* Some $7.4 million is desired to further expand the Sierra Blanca 
Ski Resort. Additional plans include an application for $1*2 million for 
two recreation areas supplf^ntal to the Tourist Triad, and a projected 
$1*3 million request for the Rlnconada Dude Ranch. 

Tne tribe has made extensive use of other government programs 
besides thos^ of ARA and EDA* The DEO Community Action Program has an 
annual budget of $260,000 and employs tore than 70 persons on the Reserve^ 
tion in a variety of programs* 
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There Is also an extensive housing improvement program financed 
by a consortium of Federal agencies. Including QEO, HUD and BIA* Although 
virtually no housing on the Reservation loet housing standards In 1930, and 
very few unite had Indoor plumbing, by 1971 70 percent of the homes met 
the National Housing Code, ^Ich has been accepted by the tribe. Some 300 
homes have been remodeled, and 100 new homes are under construction. It Is 
expected that all Reservation housing vlll be up to code by 1976. 

Convounlty facilities, virtually nonexistent a decade ago, have 
been dramatically Itnproved. The tribe has nev va*:er and sewer lines and 
the BIA road program has been redirected to meet the needs of the tribe. 
A nev hospital has been constructed and offers expanded health services 
to tribal members. Funds have been granted froot the tau Enforcement 
Assistance Agency for a rehabilitation center including a court facility. 

Tribal programs have been Initiated In such fields as vocational 
training, legal services, emergency food services, child day care, rehabili- 
tation, employment services, and recreation. Alcoholism, vhlcU had been a 
very serious problem at Hescalero, has been attacked and significant gains 
recorded. 

Equally Imi^ortant to other facets of the developstent process Is 
the concern of the Apaches fo. the nature, as veil as the magnitude of 
development. The Mescalero Reservation Indian Development Program clearly 
states: "The basic development goal of the tribe Is to create a standard 
of living (the quality as veil as quantity of life) at least equal to the 
great American mean standard. The American norm vlll, of course, be modi- 
fled by traditional Indian value systems and tribal leaders believe this 
factor vlll add quality to the life style of the Mescalero people." Un- 
like many other tribes, the Apaches seem to have come to grips vlth their 
tenuous position between two cultures. Always an adaptable people, the 
tribe seems firmly contaitted to the retention of Its Indian Identity as 
It picks and chooses from that %^lch the broader society may offer; adopt- 
ing that which complements and/or augments their traditions, rejecting in 
many cases that which is deemed detrimental, even when in a narrow economic 
sense, it may seem an asset. 

6. Planning 

Serious planning on the Mescalero Apacho Reservation began in 
the early 1960*s with the preparation of the Overall Economic Development 
Plan. A major effort was given to the establishment of priorities. How^ 
ever, priority establishment proved a difficult task, since the tribe needed 
virtually everything. Short and long range goals, however, were established 
and the tribal council emerged as the final decislon'*maklng body with 
respect to development matters. Community participation is an integral 
part of the planning process with tribal meetings held regularly, about 
every six months. The tribe is small enough so that this town hall concept 
18 feasible. 
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Since the completion of the original 0£DP, other plans sotnevhat 
tangential to economic developinent have nevertheleaa been incorporated as 
part of the document. Plans for conservation, education and law enforce-* 
tnentf for example, are part of the OHDP docunant^ 

Many of the personnel engaged In planning are tribal employeea 
under one of several Federal programp on the Reservation. The tribe doea 
not divide Itaelf bureaucratically by theae programa* Thus, the CAP 
director may be very involved in a HUD -* financed housing program. The 
EDA-^funded planner may be involved in conservation planning, and so forth* 
EDA has funded a planner at this Reservation only aince 1971, The planner, 
however, haa been vith the tribe for over eig^t years and his salary has 
been paid at various timed by the tribe, the BIA, CAP, ARA and HDA. He 
haa been of valuable assistance to tiie tribe, regardlesa of funding source. 
Uith an academic background in business, engineering and developmental 
economics, he is veil auited to his job. 

The planning program at Mescalero has had manifest aucceases and 
seems veil geared to its task. Direction from the council is clear and the 
approach appears to be successful. 
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C, PROJECT AHALY5E5 



The following EDA projects have baen funded on the Hescalero 
Apache Indian Reservation: 



Type and Pature of Project Project Ho> Date 



PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. Comminity Center 

b. Training Center 

c. ConDGrcial Park 

d. Cattle Fencing 

e. Tourism Cocoplex 

1. , Phase I profit- 

able ventures 

2. Phase II nonprofit 
infrastructure 

Total Approved 

BUSINESS LOANS PROJECT S 
a. Tribal Store 
1. Supplement 

Total Approved 



08-1-00446 
08-1-00751 
08-1*00752 
08-1-00754 
08-1*00929 

08-1*01087 

08-1-01105 



1967 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1970 

1971 

1971 



08-3-00779 1969 
08-3-00779-01 1970 



3. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 



a» Dam Studiet* 

1. Supplement 1 

2. Suppleiaent 2 

Total Approved 

4. PLANNING GRANTS 
a* Planning Grant 

TOTAL APPRPyED - ALL PROJELTFS 



08-6-09234 1969 
08-6—09234-01 1969 
0&-6-09?.34-02 1970 



Funding 



08-5*15004 



1971 



Grant 

$575,000 
281 ,000 
213,000 
144,000 
2,298,000 

1,088,000 

897.000 

$5,496,000 



$ 15,000 
1,000 
3.000 

$ 19,000 



$ 27 i 000 
$5 > 542 > 000 



loan 



$106,000 
40,000 

$148,000 



$148.000 

Detailed diecueeiou and analysis of each of these projects loUow: 



1. PUBUC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. Cotaaunity Center* Ptoject go. 08*1-00446 > 1967 

A coDimmity center building was a first priority project under the 
Reservation's social and political development goals as established during 
the tribe's development planning in the early and mid*1960'G. It was felt 
that the tribe lacked d focal point for cOfnatmity life and tribal operation. 
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Funds had been sought from other sources, such as HUD and BIA, but the 
progrittDd of these agencies offered insufficient assistance* The Apaches 
wanted more than a mere office building. They wanted a full conrounity 
center with recreational facilities included. A HUD offer of funds was 
turned down in favor of an EtJA grant which supplied the necessary financial 
assistance to construct a facility of the magnitude desired. EDA provided 
a $575,000 grant for Che building under its public works program^ The tribe 
contributed approximately $125,000 of Its own fund s . 

The building complex includes offices for the tribal council and 
staff and .arious social service programs, a gymnasium, an auditorium, a 
swimnlag pool, bowling alleys, a cultural museum, a library, handicraft 
workshops, game rooms, a cafeteria, and multi-purpose classroomSj 

Before the completion of this facility, the tribal council held 
its meetings in the BIA headquarters. The council now has an adequate 
council chamb'^ 'or normal sessions and an auditorium for general tribal 
meetings. This oullding has provided the Reservation with needed space and 
facilities with which to administer tribal affairs. 

Several Federally-asdisted social programs have offices in this 
project. The Comnunity Action Program, a HUD-financed housing Code Enforce- 
ment program to upgrade Reservation housing, an HEW-flr.anced day care pro- 
gram» a vocational education program for tribal menders with alcohol- 
related problems, and the Public Health Service all maintain their offices 
in the comoninity center. 

This building is operated at a financial loss, but clearly for a 
psychological gain. Operating expenditures total approximately $200,000 
annually. The bowling alleys and other incctite^ producing activities gen^ 
erate $100,000 in income. The cost to the tribe, therefore, is about 
$100,000 a year. Of the operating expenditures, about $150,000 pays the 
salaries of personnel. Some 20 persons are involved in maintenance and 
accounting. Another ten operate programs using the facilities o£ the 
building, such as recreational programs. 

Approximately 100 persons are employed in one capacity or another 
in the commmity center* The 30 discussed above represent employment 
directly attributable to the building. Others are tribal or social pro- 
gram functionaries. It is difficult to assess whidi, i£ any, of these pro** 
grams might not operate on the Reservation were it not for the availability 
o£ of£ice space in this building. While some o£ those jobs may be dependent 
on the existence of the community center, it can only be assumed that the 
programs which employ users of the building would have operated even i£ it 
did not exist. If employment from programs headquartered in the conmunity 
center cannot be attributed directly to the building, some measure of in- 
creased productivity and efficiency due to the facility can be assumed. 

The building is extensively used. The gymnasium and pool are 
in dally use. The bowling alley operates days and evenings, and bowling 
leagues have become an accepted component of the Reservation's social life* 
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Cenerallyt the recreational facilities are utilized In connection vlth 
formal programs during «the day and open to the public at nlghtt 

The community center alao serves outsiders* Inter^r^lty s> .s 
competitions are regularly held In the building, and the facilities arf" 
sometloies rented to outside groupa for their own functions. For examplet 
the State police have used the building for training programd* 

The comnunlty center hes admirably served Its funcclon. Centrally 
located vlth respef:t to the Reservation's population, the building has re- 
ceived extenalve use and In fact h*s outgrown Itself* The mutieum Is being 
enlarged and will be moved to another locitlon. A $122,000 HUD grant has 
been received for the expans^or of the office capacity, and two new small 
wings vlll be constructed vlti: *hls money. Also, $250,000 of HDA funds 
have been designated fox a football field and track adjacent to the build- 
'.ngt Tills facility will be Integrated Into the recreational program. 

Pride la as Important an the Increased opportunity for political 
participation, xecreatlonal activities and social progiJtms attributable to 
this project* The structure stand' as t manifest monument to the ability 
of the Apachej to Influence their cwn lives. It was the first success In 
their program of social and economic development. As veil as a tangible 
facility meeting real needs, the bvilding has a syniljollc valfie vhich foaters 
the spirit of the tribal members and instills confidence for the pursuance 
of other ventures. 

b. Training Center^ Project No. oe^l^007Sl^ 1966 

In order to upgrede the skill levsls of Reservation Indians^ the 
^fe5calero Apache Tribe sought and received $281,000 in EDA assistance in 
otde^: to construct a training center. Total project coat wea $351,000. 
This facility, approved in ^968, vas constructed as a ving to the BDA-'fi-' 
nanced community center. In many vaya, the two facilitlas function aa one. 
Training ectivitiea may spill over into the comaunlty center and social 
programs administered out of the cotummity center often utilize classroom 
and other apace in the training center « 

The training ceiiter^ completed in 1969, had within its 11,000 
square feet, four shops, a training kitchen, a library, and several multi-* 
purpose classrooms. Courees an* offered in the electrical, automotive, 
construction aid culinary trades. In addition to strictly educational 
functions, the building serves as a day Cf^re center and various health 
programs are headquartered in it^ Fuads for the operation of the training 
center come from many sources including M0TA, CEP, JOBS 70, tit? BIA, the 
FHS, OeO and HEU. 

Over 60 persons vork in the training center. In addition six 
administrative positions two counselors, a librarian and three clerical 
positions there are at least ten instructors. Additionally, there are 
a dozen indiv '.dtials community health and emergency food programs, lU in 
the day care center^ ten directly in building maintenance, four in landscape* 
ing and utility maintenance, and five in Head Start. Th'^re are some 30 
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trainees are paid while attending classes. The total payroll for the 
facility, including trainees and programs not directly involved in train- 
ing (such as the day care segment), is $360 , 000 annually. 

c. Coronercial Park, Project Ho. 06-1-00752, 1966 

In an effort to augment cootnercial development on the Reservation^ 
both for the local Ir.dian population and to cater to the tourist trade, 
th3 tribe designated a commercial center as a priority developtoent project. 
^,$213^000 EDA grant vas extended in 1968 for the construction of this 
$334,000 facility* A separate business loan was extei^ed for a tribal 
store' to be part of the cocnnercial center* This separate project is 
discussed on the following pages. 

The commercial park vaa <>nly partially completed at the time of 
this evaluation. The 20*acre area^ adjacent to the cocwmity training 
center buildlngSr vlll eventually house a gas station, the tribal store, 
a laundromat, an Indian village as a tourist attrcctlon» ^n auto parts 
and supply store, possibly a bank, and in the future, other ccnmercial 
facilities^. Only the gas station is complete and operating. 

The gas station is operated by the Standard Oil Company under a 
12-year lease, after vhlch time the $100,000 station, built by Standard, 
reverts to the tribe. Lease and other fees presently produce $3*4^000 
incoine for the tribe. Employment at the station is six, a non*Indidn 
manager and five Indian employees* Income associated vlth these Jobs 
is approximately $35,000 a year. 

Ultimate employinent at the coomercial center from businesses 
already planned is expected to be abotit 30 vlth an aggregate incotne of 
about $165,000* The Increased availability of shopping facilities <>n 
the Reservation should produce the additional Impact by providing an 
opportunity for Indians to spend their Income on the Reservation rather 
than elsevhere* 

d. Cattle FenclUR. Project Ho. 08-l-00754i 1968 

Government efforts to promote an agricultural econon^ on the 
Mescalero Apache Reser\'ation early in this century largely failed* Sheep 
vere raised by tribal membera in the 1930*s but these animate graced the 
grass too short, and there vas extensive erosion of the land* The tribe 
consequently changed from sheep to cattle ranching* But these were 
individual efforts by tribal members, generally carried out on small, 
under-capltulized ranges. The operations were inefficient and not very 
profitable. 

In 1958, individual tribal ranchers banded together and formed 
Hescalero Cattle Growers* Inc. Ranchers traded their cattle for stock 
in the corporation. Thio cooperative effort proved loore fruitful than 
the previous arratigement of individual operators. Mescalero Cattle <?rowers, 
Inc*, is a closed corporation in which only members of the Mescalero Apache 
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Tribe taay buy stock* The tribe itself owne a 10 percent interest in the 
operation. Stock accunnilatioo in this enterprise is popular with the 
tribal inember^. The corporation's stock is Mescalero's version of Wall 
Street. Many tribal members own stock. Stock holders may purchase calves 
for their own consumption at a very fair price and this i<^ another advantage 
of holding stock in the compBxiy^ 

Capital isiproveinents, including 200 wells, 50 catering tanks, 
bunk houses, and corrals were made in the early days and a bull purchase 
program instituted. However, the half-tnillion acre range, without fencing, 
resulted in the loss of cattle and a generally inefficient management pro* 
grata. 

With the need for fences evident, the Cattle Growers sought funds. 
Banks turned the group down because of insufficient collateral. An EBA 
business Loan was investigated, but the tribe was unwilling to Submit to 
the procedural steps of a business loan, particularly if n grant could be 
Justified, After negotiations, HDA agreed to finance the construction of 
fences an<l provided a public works grant of $144,000 for the project. 
Total projecf coe£ uaa $160,000, 

The feasibility of this project was justified ae follows; fencing, 
it was assumed, would allow: (1) more efficient management of the range so 
that the herd could be increased from 5,000 to 6,000; (2) the surviving 
birth rate for calves to be increased from 60 percent to B5 percent; and 
(3) the calves to grow to 300 pounds in a year I'.nstead of ^00 pounds. It 
vaa also assuned that the price per pound vould drop eli^tly for the larg«^r 
calves from 38c to 34c per pound* Under theee ^sautaptions, income would 
increase from $228,000 to $520,000 annually. In fact, ti*e experience 
the ranch in the first year ' *th adequate fence control was not too far 
from the prediction. The herd has been increased to 6,00d h'>ad, the birth 
rate has increased to almost 85 percent, uut a drought year produced calves 
averaging out about 230 pounds* rather than the expecte<t :tOO pounds. How 
ever, the price per pound rose to 58C, ^ue largely to this unexpected rise 
in the price, the approximate increase in revenue attYib^rable tc the fenc* 
ing was $300,000, or almost exactly as predicted. 

Employment by the corporation increased frotn 20 to 35 c<Xfboya. 
At sn annual earning level of approximately $5,000, this is an increase 
of $75,000 in the payroll. 

e. Tourist Cnnplex. Project tfos. 08'1"00929* 08"1-01087> and 
08*1-01105. 1970-71 

Severf^l characteristics of the Meacalero Apache Indian Reservation 
combine to make tourist developCMut an obvious ccsnponent of any economic 
developiDent program for the Eeaervation. (More detail on the tourist 
development activities of the tribe appears above in Section B.) The 
earliest tribal efforts to prooote developasnt centered on tourism. The 
tribe itself put up several tt ^^and dollars for a study which lead to the 
ill-advised developtnent of Apache Suvoit (which did, however, serve as a 
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vrlu^ble lesson in developinental economics). Xn 1962, a $5,000 AKA techni- 
cal adt»lstance gtant vas made to the ttlbe to study the possibilities of 
t our Ism-ot lent ed entetptlse within the confines of the Reservation. This 
study and subsequent extensive planning In connection with the pteparatlon 
of the OEDP led to the Identification of three mjot projects the so-- 
called "Toutlsm Triad." One of these waa Clenlglta, a vajot tourist 
comf^lex. Planning for this project has ptogtessed for aeveral years, 
and, while consttuctlon has barely begun, ovet $500,000 has been Invested 
In planning efforts. Assistance has come ftoo many sources, Including the 
Buieau of Indian Affalts, the Buteau of Reclamation, the Public Health 
Service, the tl. S. Coast dnd Geodetic Service, and the U. S. Aro^ Cotps 
of Englneets. Ptlnclpal financing, howevet, vlll cotne from EDA. The 
agency has conmltted ovet $(V million to this project. Total ptoject coat 
is expected to exceed $7 million, the temaining $3 million to be borrowed 
from commetcial sources. 

Specifically, t^e agency has cooxnltted $2,298,000 toward the 
$2,872,000 cost of Phase ; consttuctlon. Phase H will be pattlally funded 
by SDA vith a $1,088,000 gtant toward the $2,176,000 cost of construction 
of the pro fit -producing component, and a aecond gtant of $897,000 tepte- 
sents 100 percent of the cost of suppottive infrasttucture cotnponents. 

Clenlglta will be a large, self-contained tesort complex. Develop- 
ment plans call for a 100**acre lake and an 18-*hole golf course. Additionally 
thete vlll be facilities fot tennis, boating, fishing, hunting, ice skating 
and hotaeback tiding. Reservation stteams will be stocked f'om a Keserva*- 
tion fish hatchety operated by the Fish and Wildlife Service. The first 
atage of the project vlll include 125 units, to be followed as soon as 
possible vith an additional 125 units. 

This ptoject is complementary to the Sierra Blanca Ski Keaott, 
owned snd operated by the ttlbe, which dtaws over 55,000 skiers each 
winter, and the resort coiammlty of Kufdoso, adjacent to the Reservation. 
Ruldoso has a horse taclng track and dtaws over 250,000 visitors annually. 
This eoQiaunity had been exclusively a sunmer resort, but the explosive 
growth of the Reservation's ski area has put the economy of Ruidoso on a 
yeat-round footing. The main market fot all these facilities is f torn Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana. 

Employment at this facility Is expected to be about 150, some 130* 
140 of these Apache Indians. Hanageiaent vlll be non*Indian. It is doubt-* 
ful, according to the Reservation Development Specialist, that even in time 
mansgement will revert to local Indians. As etivlsloned, this project is a 
complete resort complex, not siiE^ly a large motel* The development special*- 
iflt estimated that thete are only about 30 teams in the United States capable 
of tunning the cotnplex. This facility is to be a first-class opetation 
coc^lete vith a top management team i^ith "a Frenchman, an Austtian ^d a 
^iaa.** Projected payroll is in the nfighbothood of $1,200,000. 
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Clenlglta vlll soon rise out of the grcurtd* Architectural artd 
engineering plans, carefully conceived as to preserve the Alpine setting 
of the project, are complete. In total, 100,000 acres have been set aside 
to be used In relation to thla resort cotnplex. It Is expected that the 
opening cereiiK>ny will take place in 1973* Already work has begun to train 
Indian personnel and book conventions for the completed facility. 

The facility Is expected to lose money Its first two years In 
operation. Working capital will cover these losses. Ultimately, Clenlglta 
l€ projected to gross $1,500,000 producing a $200,000 profit to the tribe. 

2. BUSINESS UQAH * 

a. Tribal Store, Project »o. 08-3-00779, 01, 1969-1970 

The Hescalero Apache .Tribe has run Ita own tribal store for over 
a decade. This store, however, operated In Inadequate and unattractive 
quarters. A 1964 study defined the magnitude and nature of a replacement 
facility. EDA assistance was solicited and granted* The course by which 
this project has reached ftultlon, however, has been rocky* 

An original 1968 EDA loan covered both the tribal store and a gas 
station. Both of these components are part of the EDA-funded coooerclal 
park at Hescalero. However, when Standard Oil agreed to build the service 
station, the loan agreement was amended to eliminate the service station* 
In 1969, a loan for $108,000 was approved. Twice bids were sought and 
twice the lowest bid was too high* The facility was redesigned between the 
two biddings* Finally, In 1970, EDA agreed to Increase the loan by $40,000 
making the total agency commitnient tq this project $148,000. The total 
construction cost Is ex[>ected to be $190,000* Another $55,000 Is budgeted 
for equipment. 

The tribal store, which covers 4,000 square feet, was expected to 
open by February 1972. Six employees with aggregate earnings of $30,000 
are projected. The store Is to aerve both the Reservation coimminlty and 
tourists passing through or staying on the Reservation. 

Reservation personnel concerned with economic development are less 
than enthusiastic about EDA's business loan program. Their experience wlt^ 
this project, the Reservation's only business loan. Is at least partially 
responsible. 

3* TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

a. Dam Studies, Project Noa* OS-6^09234, -01, -02, 1969^70 

As parr, of Its watershed protection program, the tribe has for 
over a decade been Involved In the construction of dams. These create 
small, multl-'purpose lakes of two-three acres. These small bodies of 
water are used for fishing and as watering facilities for gme and cattle. 
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The Area Kedeveloptoent Agency, the predecessoL* to EDA, provided 
funds for eight dama in the &arly 1960's. Since that time, the tribe has 
tried to alvaya k&^p aeveral of these projects "in the hopper/* With 
this In mind, EDA assistance for engineering studies vaa sought. EDA haa 
funded four studies. While no employiDent Is directly attributable to 
these dams, they do enhance the general usability of the Reaervatlon for 
recreational purposes, an Integral component of econoisdc development at 
Mescalero. 

4. P.LANHIHG GRAMT 

a, Plattnlng Grant, Project Ko- 0S-5-15004> 1971 

HDA granted $27,000 to the Kescalero Apache Indian Reservation 
under Its planning grant program In February 1971. The In^klnd tribal 
contribution vas approximately $9,000. This one^year grant principally 
covers the salary of the Reservation econocdc development specialist and 
his aecretary. Salaries represent $21,000 of the grant monies. 

The tribal developinent apeclallst has been In the employ of the 
tribe for eight yeara. He has alvaya been more or leas In the same 
capacity as he la under the EDA grant. At various times, he haa been 
paid from ARA, BIA, QEO and direct tribal funds. He la a paat director 
of the tribe's Cocmunlty Action Program. The specialist comes to hla posl* 
tlon vlth an academic background almost Ideal for his function. As an 
undergraduate at the Colorado School of Mlnea, he pursued studlea In 
engineering and business and vas granted a double-major degree under this 
five-year program- He later received his Master's degree In developmental 
economics from the University of Colorado. 

The specialist brings enthuaiadm, knowledge and experience to his 
job. He aeems to alncerely Identify vlth the tribe. Its goals and programs. 

Ttie Reservation planning program .predates this HDA planning grant. 
In 1967, when the selected Indian Reservation Program was Initiated, QEO 
funded the planner because of a lack of EDA funding. The OEQ funding was, 
however, undertaken at the request of EDA. Because the development of the 
program vas, nevertheless, not a specific function of an EDA grant, more 
detailed discussion Is omitted here In favor of the discussion of the plan* t 
nlng process In Section B. 
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A, CONCLUSIOHS AMD RECOKMEKDATIOMS 



1 . Background Staaaar^' 

The Navajo Redervatlon eTid>races nearl^r 16 million acres of land 
in northeastern Arizona* nortfaweBtern New Kexico, and southeastern Utah. 
The Reservation population numhers approximately 130,000 Navajo Indians. 
During recent years» the Navajo Tribe has pursued an active policy of 
coniQuoit^r and industrial developinent that has resulted in the establishment 
of several successful tribal enterprises and the location of two major 
industries od the Reservation. Living conditions remain difficult for 
iDost of the Indian population, howaver^ and unemployioent still hovers at 
the 60 percent level. 

EDA assistance to the Havajo Tribe has been substantial, and most 
of the EDA projects have been well conceived and yell Implemented. These 
projects include 14 public works undertakings (processed as 17 £DA projects), 
and four business loans* Additionally, Wk ru» ftmded one technical assis- 
tance sttid^r and two planning grants on the Raservation. These projects 
represent a total of $10»060i233 in grants and $3,934,260 in loans. 

The collective impact of the EDA projects on the Reservation has 
been aignificant. A total of 646 jobs have alresdy been created, and more 
are anticipsted as the projects now under construction are completed. 
Additionally, EBA involvement has t>een the source of considerable change 
in the attitudes of tribal lesderahip, and the potential for growth now 
possessed by t^e Navajos has bean substantially and significantly improved 
as a result of the HDA infrastructure projects. 

2* Conclusions 

EDA-'financed projects have had a significant is^pact on the Navajo 
Reservation. EDA has been responsible for the development of two industrial 
parks, and the location o£ t^e General Dynsxnics and Fairchild Semiconductor 
pleats on those industrial areas. The General Dynsmics facility, which 
ones employed 250 peraond, currently employs 106 persons and has a payroll 
of approxijnately $380,000* Three HDA projects were instruoental In locat-^ 
ing the Fairchild plant in the Shipro^^k Industrial Fark* These are the 
industrial park project itself, a water system, and a business loan to con*- 
struct a facility for the firm. These three projects, at a cost of 
$1,122,400 in grants aud $1,356,600 in loans, have resulted in the creation 
of 400 jobs, a nusifoer which could increase if the ssmicooductor industry 
stays 'active* The current Fairchild payroll is approxiioatsly $4*5 million. 
A fourth project, a business loan of $462,800, is expected to add several 
hundred new jobs as soon ^s It is completed* 

Thirteen of ths public works projects funded by SdA have been for 
the development of water and sewer syetems* Although these projects have 
produced only 85 jobs to date, they have had a substantial effect on the 
devalopmant potential of the Reservation* The water and sewer project at 
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Chlnle has resulted in th^ establishment of a 79-bed extended care facility 
that employs 70 persons, and there ar« plana for the construction of a 
hospital and a handicapped children's facility which will eoiplay a total 
of AS4 persons. In Kayenta* the EDA vater system permitted the expansion 
of the Holiday Inn, and in Navajo, the vater facility provides needed fire 
protection services for Navajo Forest Products Industries* Additionally, 
these vater and sewer projects have provided basic services to several 
thousand households, and they have permitted the construction of a large 
number of nev housing units. Six of the 13 projects are not yet complete, 
and anticipated impact from these projects will substantially increase the 
number of jobs produced, as veil as the number of households receiving 
water and sewer services* 

The business loan to Navajo Forest Products Industrl^es resulted 
in the addition of a millvork and cut stock plant to the existing savmill 
facility. This plant, which employs 55 persons, produces many items for 
the home building industry, as well as specialties for the manufacture of 
furniture and wooden toys. Total employment at this tribal enterprise is 
now 475, and the payroll is slightly 'In excess of $2.5 million. 

EDA contributions to the development of the new town of Havajo 
have also been substantial. Projects at Navajo include a water storage 
facility which services Havajo Forest Products Industries and the new 
residences in the town* site improvements whidi have permitted the construc- 
tion of a HUD^funded neighborhood facility and a coomercial center, and a 
business loan which was used for the construction of the conomercial center. 
Although no leases have yet been signed for the utilisation of any of the 
cocmercial space, this project is expected to provide 50 jobs as well as 
to render an extremely valuable service to the coomunity* 

The large number of £DA-funded water and sewer projects on the 
Reservation has also been partially responsible for the growth of the 
Navajo Tribal Utility Authority, a tribal enterprise which constructs and 
operates gas, electric, water and sewer systems on the Reservation. Since 
1965, this enterprise has grown from 55 to 225 employees, and from seven 
million dollars to $22 million in assets^ A deficit of $60,000 in 1965 
has been changed to a profit of over $600,000 in 1971* 

Although the planning grants have had a minimal impact on the 
Reservation development process, the confined p^lic works and business 
loan projects have significantly affected the attitudes of tribal leaders* 
The tribe is now ready to expand current efforts to secure additional 
industries for the industrial parks at Fort Defiance and Shiprock, and 
plans have been made for the development of an industrial area at Church 
Rock which will be the site of a uranium milling and mining plant* There 
is currently one HDA sewage treatment facility project in the application 
stage, and five projects in the pre-^application design stage* Additionally, 
the tribe has just reorganized its planning and development resources so as 
to provide a more comprehensive and action-or iented approach to economic 
development On the Reservation* 
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Hie tribal leadership appears energetic and capable » and relations 
with neighboring tribea, particularly the HopiSj appear to be improving. 
There i$ still a tendency, however, for the central administrative offices 
to rely solely on their arm personnel for the initiation and developueat 
of programs and projects. This has tended to discourage the gro^ of local 
leadership, and has resulted in delays in the development o£ projects that 
are local or regional in character. 

Relations vith governiDent agencies vary, 'the tribe is extremely 
pleased with EDA and its assistance, and feels that £DA-*funded projects 
have provided the Reservation with the infrastructure necessai'y for the 
development of industrial facilities, as well as with provision of baaio 
services to a aubstantial portion of the population. More importantly, 
the tribe has recognized that EDA funds permit tribal design and control 
of development projects^ and do not foster dependency upon non^ffovajo 
institutions and personnel. Relations with the 5IA are nof; so good, al*" 
thoiigh they have remained cordial. 

3. Re c annend at i ons 

The Navajo Tribe appears to be making significant progress toward 
economic developinent on the Reservation. Their approach, which focuses on 
the exploitation of natural resources but still supports a continued effort 
to attract atable growth industries, has proven to be both viable and effec-* 
tive^ Nevertheless there is a need for an expanded effort to train Navajos 
to assuooe significant roles in the planning, develofnnent and management of 
Reservation enterprises. 

The natural resource ""based sector of the Reservation economy is 
certain to remain of primary iiaportance. Tribal efforts to train Havajos 
in irrigation farming should continue so' that the initial application of 
water from the irrigation project will produce results commensurate with 
the cost of the project. It is also important that the tribe carefully 
consider the value of leases obtained by off-^Reservation companies for the 
exploitation of mineral resourced on the Reservation. The' income derived 
from these leases should be balanced against both a potential increase in 
Navajo employment that might result from the tribal exploitation of the 
resources* and the cultural and environmental hazards that are produced by 
some mining and mineral extraction activities. 

Tourism haa not yet begun to pl^y ^ major role in the tlavajo 
Reservation econociy. Consideration should be given to expanding current 
efforttt and developing tourism complexes in several of the many acenic 
areas on the Reservation. 

All development activities on the Reservation, reaource^based, 
coomercial industrial » should be viewed as part of an overall strategy 
for the economic growth of the Navajo Nation. Such a strategy should be 
carefully prepctred, and should reflect local and regional needa aa well as 
those enviaioned by the tribal central offices. The resulting plan should 
then be utilized as a guide for Reservation development and allocation of 
resources . 
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In light of the above, the following reconsQeiiddtiona are made for 
the consideration of the Kavdjo Tribe: 

I4 The need for a aound study uhich dysteniatically analyzed the 
resources of the Reservation ani makes veil-supported reccnn*- 
mendations for their developtoent is apparent* There are no 
existing documents that can be used as a guide for the appli- 
cation of realistic growth strategies* 

2* Planning activities on the Reaervation have been conducted 
primarily at the central office level* This has tended to 
discourage local initiative, and has resulted in nunerous 
delays in the approval and implementation of regional and 
local projects* It is therefore highly recoooended that plan- 
ning activities on the Reservation be decentralized, with a 
planner specifically assigned to each major region of the 
Reservation* Such a decentralise at ion would serve not only 
to develop capabilities and initiative throughout the Reserva- 
tion, but would also assist in mobilizing popular support for 
development projects* 

3* The tribe should expand its efforts to promote and assist 

Indian-owned and managed business ventures on the Reservation* 
Adequate cromercial services are still not available to large 
segments of the Reservation population, and a majority of the 
establishments currently operating are owned and managed by 
non-Nsvajos * 

A> The tribe should consider the establisho^nt of a training pro** 
gram or Institute that would have the primary goal of develop- 
ing the entrepreneurial, administrative and management skills 
of the Navajo* A majority of the top positions in both indus- 
trial and tribal enterprlsed on the Reservation are now held by 
non-Navajos, ani the develop^uent of a corv6 of capable and 
experienced Navajo managers would be highly desirable* 

3> Current efforts to develop an ongoing tourism development pro- 
gram should be expanded* One of the most valuable natural re** 
aourceo of the Reservation is the natural beauty of the land, 
and efforta to exploit this resource have been marginal to date* 
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B. SETTIHG Aim BACKGRQUKD 



1, Location 

The Kavajo Reservation, which embraces nearly 16 million acres 
and has a population of close to 130,000, is spread over eight counties in 
northeastern Arizona, northwestern Hew Mexico, and southeastern Utah. 
Gallup, Hew Mexico, ia approximately 32 miles aoutheast of the tribal head-* 
quarters at Window Rock, Arizona, with Albuquerque located 144 miles east 
of Gallup, Phoenix is approximately 4O0 miles southwest of Window Rock. 
The Navajo Reservation surrounds the large Hopi Reservation, located in 
northeastern Arizona. 

Although the Kavajos are scattered throughout the entire Reserva-' 
tion area, there are five major population centers on the Reservation* These 
are Tuba City in the west (approximately 70 miles north of Flag&taff, Arizona), 
Shiprock in the northeast (approximately 30 mllea weat of Fannington, Hew 
Mexico), Window Rock and Fort Defiance in the south central part of the 
Reservation, Crownpoint in the southeast, and Chinle in the east central 
part of the Reservation near the entrance of Canyon de Chelly* 

2, History 

Members of the Athapascan linguistic family, the Kavajos are be-* 
lieved to have come from the far Korthwest in prehistoric tlj&es. By the 
early 17th century, they had spread south and east and were occupying a 
large part of the plateau country of what is now Arizona. Xn 1848» the 
Kavajo area became part of the United States, and in 1^3, the United States 
government sent Kit Carson to put an end to the skirmishes between the 
Kavajos, Puetlo Indiai^s, Spaniards, Mexicans and early ASserican settlers. 
Carson rounded up some Kavajo bands, burned crops and destroyed livestock, 
and most of the Kavajos were collected at Bosque Redondo (Fort Sumner), Kew 
Mexico, where it was hoped that they would settle down to a sedentary, 
agricultural life* In 1868, recognizing the failure of the Fort Sumner 
experiment, the Government concluded a treaty which established the tribe 
on its own 3.5 million acre Reservation. Throttgh a series of Executive 
orders and acts of Congress, extending from 1878 to 1934, the Reservation 
area was increased to almost 16 million acres* 

Unlike many other tribes, the Kavajos did not accept the provisions 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1945. Instead, the tribal council bases 
its authority on rules promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior in 1938. 
These rules provide for a tribal council of 74 members elected from their 
districts, and 3 chairman and vice chairman elected at large* 

3, Resources and Economy 

The Navajo Reservation, one of the most scenic areas in the world, 
is composed of essentially semiarid land with deep canyons, high plateaus, 
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and low-lying plains. Traversed from north to south along the Arizona- 
Nev Mexico border by the Chuska Mountain range, the topography varies from 
11,000 feet high mountains with clear streams ana timber stands, to desert 
lan(Js at elevations of 4,300 feet* The annual precipitation varies from 
five inches in the lower elevations to 23 inches in the mountainous areas. 

Navajos traditionally supported themselves by raising sheep, al- 
though this form of livelihood no longer provides sufficient income for most 
families. It is estimated that approximately 600 sheep are re<iuired to pro* 
duce a net income of $3,000 per year, and more than half of all Navajo 
families have fewer than 30 sheep. Because of the minimal productivity 
6i the land for agricultural purposes, farming has not yet attained com- 
mercial status as a means of livelihood. Total income on the Reservation 
derived from agriculture was $1.3 million in fiscal 1971. 

Efforts to increase^ the productivity of the land t/ere, however, 
started more than a decade ago, culminating in 196Z, When President Kennedy 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate and maintain 
the Navajo Indian Irrigation Project. This project was designed to supply 
an average annual diversion of 308,000 acre feet of water to approximately 
110,630 acres of land in the northeastern portion of the Reservation. 

The Navajo Tribe has taken several steps to implement the project, 
including the organization of the Navajo Agricultural Products Industry. 
Through this organization, the tribe has cooperated with New Mexico State 
University in growing crops at an experimental site, and has als^^ appro- 
priated $100,000 for the irrigation and cultivation of Z,330 acres of 
tribal land on which Navajos are gaining invaluable experience in the 
development, irrigation, and cultivation of irrigable lands. The project 
has, however, never been adequately funded by the government, and it is 
currently estimated that delivery of the first water to the initial 10,000 
acres of land will be made in 1973 at the earliest. As of 1970, the 
scheduled completion date for the project has been shifted from 19&0 to 
1987, and if the current rpte of funding is not IncieaseC, it is unlilcely 
that the project will be completed much before the year 2000, 

The Reservation is, nevertheless, rich in a number of other 
natural resources. As early as ldB&, a sawmill was built to exploit the 
Reservation's timfber resources, which Include a one half million acre stand 
of virgin growth Ponderosa Pine, Havajo Forest Products Industries, a 
wholly-owned enterprise of the Navajo Tribe, was created in 1939. It now 
is comprised of a sawmill, ^ baric processing plant, and a millwork and cut 
stock plant. The tribe has invested approximately $7.3 million in this 
enterprise, and EDA has also provided a business loan of $330,000. At 
the present time, 30,000,000 board feet of timber are produced annually, 
a majority of which arc Ponderosa Pine. The enterprise currently employs 
475 persons, and it has an annual payroll of $Z.5 million. 

The principal income of the tribe is received from oil and gas 
leases. Approximately $&0 million in incoioe has accrued to the tribe from 
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the exploitation of oil and natural gas over the past several years, with 
oil being refined at the rate of 5,500 barrels per day. Additionally, 
the Reservation is rich in uranium, vanadium and coal, although no coinpre^ 
henslve plar exists for the systematic exploitation of these resources. 
At the present tiioe, uranium ^nd vanadium caning has come to a virtual 
halt because of the recent Atomic Energy Cocmissioa decision not to pur-* 
chase additional supplies of uranium. Coal, however, still provides con- 
siderable potential for immediate development. The Peabody Mining Company 
is presently engaged in strip inining of coal at Black Mesa. This coal is 
designed to be used as an inexpensive source of fuel for electrical genera* 
tion. Additional coal mining is being pursued in Fruitland, New Mexico, 
and near Window Rock, Arizona, vith approximately 300 persons etnployed in 
mining operations. Kinety^two percent o€ the coal being mined is used on 
the Reservation for electrical generation purposes. 

The tribal enterprise which is responsible for a coi ^iaerable 
portion of the Reservation's recent development is the Navajo Tribal IJtility 
Authority. The Authority, which constructs and operates gas, electric^ water 
and sewer systems on the Reservation, vas established as a tribal enterprise 
in 1965. Since then, it has expanded from 55 to 225 employees, and has 
grown from seven million dollars to 22 million dollars in assets. Electric 
sales have increased from 15 million kilowatt hours per year to over 100 
million kilowatt hours per year. Gas sales have increased fr<mi sales of 
a50,000 million cubic feet to 2,500,000 million cubic £eet per year, and 
profits have grown £rom an annual deficit of $60,000 in 1965 to a profit ot 
over $600,000 in 1971. 

Industrial employment on the Reservation is also substantial by 
Reservation standards^ although the proportion of the labor force employed 
in manufacturing is only one half the IJ. 5. standard* At the present tlme^ 
two major industries are located on the Reservation, the Fairchild Semi* 
conductor Division of the FaircHild Camera and Instrument Corporation, and 
a branch of General Dynamics' Pomona Facility. The Fairchild plant is 
located In Shiprock, New Mexico, and at the time of the evaluator's site 
visit employed 750 persons. The General Dynamics facility is located in 
Fort teflance and employs 106 persons* 

Government is still the largest employer on the Reservation and 
accounts for 68 percent of the nonagricultural, nontraditional employioGnt. 
Of Che total of approximately 9,200 persons in government employinent, 4,390 
are employed by the Federal government, 3,*30 by the tribe, and the remair.der 
by State and local government. 

The tourism sector ot the economy is largely underdeveloped. Al* 
though the tribe owns and leases three motels on the Reservation (in Window 
Rock^ Shiprock and Kayenta), tourism development has far greater potential 
for improving the Reservation's economy. Such places as Monument Valley, 
C^nyoTi de Chelly, Chaco Canyon and Ruins, Lake Powell, the Shuska Mountains 
and lakes, and Black Creek Canyon are prime scenic areas which are still 
virtually untapped by the tribe. 
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Another Liaev«Loped area of cUe Reservation'^ economy is the 
comDercial services sector. Trading posts, most of them non-Indian owned^ 
continue to the main convDercial facilities on the Reservation, and non<- 
Kavaj.s make up more than three-fourths of the businessmen licensed by the 
tribe to conduct business. Some assorted small businesses have recently 
been created, but the number of such facilities is still too few to m&et 
the needs o£ the people. A new shopping center, including a chain food 
store, a clothing store and a cafe^ opened in Window Rock in 1968. Built 
With tribal funds, the supermarket has been leased to Fed-Mart, a chain 
operation baaed in San Die^o, while the tvo small businesses have been 
leased directly to Kavajos. Utilising an EPA business loan, a cocicercial 
center was also recently constructed in Navajo, Kew Mexico. But despite 
these improvements, most of the Reservation population must venture to 
off -Reservation facilities for basic goods and services. 

In 1971, it was estimated that 60 percent of the Navajo labor 
force of 40,346 were unemployed, and that approximately 60 percent of the 
total income on t^he Reservation was derived from public sources. The 
c/erage per capita personal income in 19u8 was $1,765, $702 from private 
sources, and $1,063 from public. This compares with average per 
capita persoral income of $4,850 for the S. as a whole in 1968* 

4. Tribal Governiaen t 

Ttie Kavajo Tribe is governed by a 74-member Tribal Council with 
representatives from 18 districts. Council members are elected every four 
years in district elections, and a chairman and vice chairman are elected 
at large every four yearst The council choruses a member from each district 
to serve on its advisory conudttee, which also serves as an overall develop^ 
ment coonittee for the Reservationt 

The current Chairman, Peter McPonald, was elected in November 
I970i replacing Ra^^mond Kakhai, who had been in office for several prior 
terms. Mr. McPonald, a young and aggressive leader who was formerly 
director of the Office of tfavajo Economic Opportunity, has already made 
numerous changes in tribal organization which promf.ae to provide a more 
effective means of implementing social and economic progrcms^ Additionally, 
he hc^ focused a great oeal of national attention on Indian (particularly 
Ka«*ajo) causes in the short time We has been in office. Although most 
tribal members are reserving judgment on the effjctiveness cf hla admin-' 
istration, he is generally well thought of by those who work with him and 
is expected to give considerable momt-atum to development projects on the 
Ruservationt 

5. Coroaunity Peveloproent 

The Navajo Tribe has had an active cotncunity development program 
for seversl years, spearheaded by the Office of Ifsvajo Econopic Opportunityt 
Major programs under the local ONEC program include a Head Start program 
with an annual budget -of $2,235,632 and a Frevocational Training Program 
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with an annual budget of $2,742,236, Otler programs sponsored by OKEO 
Include an alcoholism rehabilitation program^ a migrant assiatance program^ 
an eaiergency food and services program, a local cooxnunity developnient pro* 
gram, a legal services program^ and severa) housing programs* 

The tribe has made significant strides in providing adequate 
housing for tribal families by utilising low rect^ mutual help, FHAf and 
BIA programs. Under these programs, a total of 1 ,985 h^^oee have already 
been built^ 1,781 are unde: construction, and 15,739 are planned. Neverthe- 
less, of the total of 20,470 housing unita on the Reservation, only 6,585 
are in standard conditiOD, and a far greater emphasis on housi.^g should be 
considered in Navajo cotnmunity development plans in the future. 

The Public Health Service provides i^ealth care services for 
Navajo Indians. Six hospitals serve the Reservation in locations at Fort 
Defiance, Tuba City, Shiprock, Crownpoint, Gallup and Winslow, and five 
health centers provide 24*hour care at Kayenta, Chinle, Tohatchi, Eamah - 
and Teec Nos Fos> However, there are 228 persons per hospital bed on the 
Reservation, as compared with 123 persons in the U. population as a 
>^hole, and the infant mortality rate among Navajos is o. r twice chat of 
the total U. population. 

In 1971, 42,457 Navajos were attending primary and secondary 
schools, run by the BIA, the State, and various religious denosnii ations . 
There are 59 BIA schools and 35 public schools on the Reservation. Navajo^^ 
are now beginning to serve on local school boards* and at the Rough Rock 
experimental school, operational c[>ntro] has been handed over to a totally 
Navajo board of education. Perhaps the greatest example of Navajo interest 
in education can be found in the Navajo Ccmunlty College, establlshctd at 
Many Farms in 11^69* Current enrollment at che college la 250 full-time 
students* A new campus at Tsaille is no^; jtnder construction, and it is 
anticipated that as aoon as the new facility is cccnpleted, the nuiri>er of 
full-time students will jump to ever 500. Within a four-year peri'^d, it 
is expected that 1,500 full-time students will be attending the college. 

6. Planning 

The planning process on the Navajo Reservation is now at the 
highest level that it has ever been, although the very recent reorganise* 
tion planning activities will have a positive effect on the program 
development process* Until February, 1972, most planning activities on 
the Reservation were undertaken by the Tribal Office of Program Develop* 
mi\ty which conducts planning, tourism development, and economic and 
bualness development activities for the Reservation* Most of thts funds 
for personnel in this office we^j provided by the EDA planning grant. 
Hovever, a new umbrella enterprise, the Navajo Economic Development 
Authority, has just been created and is headed by the previous general 
manager of the Tribal Utility Authority. This new agency will plan, 
finance, and monitor all development projects on the ReaervriL Ion* An 
application for HUD 701 funds is now being processed, and it is expected 
that these funds, coupled with EDA planning funds, will provide the necea* 
sary fra£aework for planning tribal er^-onomic development. 
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C, PROJECT AI^ALYSES 



The fallowing EDA i^rajects have been funded on the Navajo Reser- 



vation : 



Type and Nature of Project 



I, PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 



Project jjp^ 



Date 



Funding 



local Approved 
2. BUSINESS LOAH PROJECTS 

a, Navajo Forest Products 

b, Navajo ConiDercia? Bldg, 

c, Falrchlld Semicontjuctor 
4, FairchiW Semico^Juctor 

Total Approved 



08-3-00086 
08-3-00575 
08-3-00734 
08-3-0 i053 



3, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

a. Forest Mgmt. Study 08-6-Oi*053 
Total Approved 



Grant 



Loan 



a. 


Fort Defiance Ind* Park 


OS- 


1- 


-00250 


1966 


S 101,000 
122,400 


b. 


Shiprock Industrial Parle 


OS- 


■1- 


-OVJ251 


196C 


c , 


Shiprock Vater System 


OS- 


■1- 


-00367 


1966 


1,000,000 


d. 


Navajo Townsite 














Improvements 


OS' 


■1- 


-00574 


1^*67 


130,000 


e. 


Kayenta Water Storage 












Facility 


OS- 


■1- 


-00719 


1968 


180,000 


f. 


Tuba City t/ater ^ Sewer 


OS- 


■I' 


-00718 


1968 


91,800 




Shiprock Seva^e Treati&ent 


OS- 


■2- 


-00712 


19C8 


512,860 


h. 


McKinley County Roads 


OS - 


■1- 


■O0757 


1969 


1,783,200 


i. 


Navajo Water Storage 


08- 


■1- 


■00761 


1969 


160,200 


j. 


Chlnle Water & Sewer 


08- 


■2- 


■01017 


1970 




k. 


Chinlc Water fit Sewer 


08- 


■2- 


■01018 


1970 


693,330 


1, 


Window ?,ock/Fort Defiance 












Water 


08- 


■1- 


^00949 


1970 


1,600,000 


m. 


Tuba City ifater ^ Sever 


08- 


■1- 


■01023 


1970 


958,943 


n. 


Tul>a City t/ater ^ Sewer 


08- 


2- 


■01024 


1970 






Navajo Comnunity College 














Water fi^ Sever 


08- 


■1- 


■01082 


1971 


1,499,880 


P* 


Navajo Commanity College 














Water i Sewer 


08- 




-01083 


1971 


152,620 


q- 


S, Shiprock Water Line 


08- 


1- 


■01079 


1971 


684,000 



$ 25,000 
30,600 
650,000 



45,000 

171,560 

96,000 
280,000 

400,000 
275.000 



1966 
196 7 
1968 
1970 



$9>870,233 $1,973,160 



$ 550,000 
270>300 
678,000 
462. $00 

$1,961,100 



1967 $_ 
$ 



70^000 



70,000 
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Type and Nature of Pioject 



P_ate 



Fund tug 



Grant 



Loan 



4- PLANNING GRAMT PROJECTS 



a. Navajo Planning Program 



1> Admin > Expenses 
2» Admin . Expenses 



08-5-15001 1969 
08'S-lSOOl-Ol 1971 



$ 



70,000 
70,000 



Total Approved 



$ 140,000 



TOTAL APPROVED - ALL PROJECTS 



$10>080,233 



$3,934,260 



A discussion and analysis of each project followst 



1. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. Fort Petiance Industrial Park, Project No> 08-1-00250, 1966 

This public vorks project, the development of an industrial park 
area at Fort Defiance vith vater and sewer seirrice, vaa originally conceived 
by the tribal adsiini at ration in 1966 and approved the same year. All vork 
on the industrial park vas completed by n;id-1969. Total project cost vas 
$143,000. Of this aniount, EDA contributed a grant of $101,000 and a Loan 
of $25,000. The tribal contribution vas for the remaining $17,000. 

To date, there is only one plan*! Located on the park. This plant, 
a branch of General Dynamics, originally began its operaticns on the Reserva- 
tion in early 1967, At that time, the plant operated in a temporally facility, 
and employed only ei^t persons. In August 1967* the tribe completed con- 
struction of a $600,000 ^lAnt on a site in the industrial park. This factory, 
with an additional $220*000 in equipment, was then leased to General Dynamics. 
Management at the facility Indicated that there ver^^ three major reasons for 
the location of the firm at Fort Defiance: (1) an availabLa labor force; (2) 
the nev building and equipment furnished by the tribe; and (3) the availabil^ 
Ity of vater and sewer services provided by the EDA project. All three vere 
considered essential to the location of General Dynamics on the Navajo 
Reservation. 

In December 1968, the firm employed 250 persons lowever, cut- 
back!) in defense spending have resulted in decreases in the number of employees 
at the plant. There are now 106 persons working full-tin», 95 of whom are 
Navajo. Approximately 82 percent of the total vork I'orce is pomPosed of 
vouen, and at least 90 percent were previously unemployed. Wages average 
$2,00 per hour for an eight hour day. 

Employees at the facility are trained under an MDTA program that 
provides six weeks of institutional training and an OJT segment at the plants 
l/orkmanship is considered very good (as measured by the ntmiber of rejections) 
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and compares favorably vith all other General Dynamics facilitied across 
Che country. Although the early years of operation were characCerized by 
high employee turnover rates, the current rate has stabilized at approxi- 
mately two percent per month. Almost 60 percent of the current vork forca 
liave been there for over two years, and half the supen'isory personnel 
are now Navajo. 

No other firms have as yet moved into the industrial park area. 
Current prospects include a chemical processing and product preparation 
plant, a c^anercial laundry, a^id a shoe manufacturer. The cbenical deter- 
gent manufacturer is American Indian Industries, Inc., a small firm that 
is now involved in a marketing operation on the Reservation* The firm, 
which has cotmiitments for CSA contracts for cleaning fluids, hopes to move 
Into a tribally cottstructed building on the industrial park and increase 
its employees from the current 10 to approximately 125. The tribe is new 
In the process of completing an EDA application for fjnds to construct the 
facility. The other two firms, the consnercial laundry and the shoe manu- 
facturer, are still in general discussion phases, with no intnediate plans 
for location at Fort Defiance. 

Unfortunately very litcle of the inc->me earned at the plant re" 
mains on the Reservation, as much of the shopping for goods and services 
is done i^t GaUt:p, Hew Mexico. However, the development of the Fed Hart 
shopping center in window Sock in 1968 has provided a significant first 
$tep in encouraging plant eniployees to purchase goods on the Reseii^vation* 

Uie impact of the project on the development potential of the 
Reservation has been considerable. Tribal council mesiibers have all gained 
some experience in the process of industrial developnoent , and there is fsr 
greater awareness now with respect to the types of industries that would 
be of the greatest value on the Reservation. Additionally, the project is 
an important piece of infrastructure which the tribe is now anxious to 
exploit. 

b . Shiproct^ Industrial Park. Project Ho. 08-l-00?5l, 1966 

The development of an industrial park in the Shiprock area was 
initially considered as early as 1965, when the Fairchild Semiconductor 
Division of Fairchild Cauiera and Instrument Corporation first began its 
operations on the Navajo Reservation. At th^t time* the flrio was te^ipi^r^^^i ly 
located in the tribe's Civic Center ixi Shiprock, and was einploying 50 per- 
sons. When an increased demand for ecmi conductor 8 re<iuired Fairchild to 
plan for expansion into larger faciHties» the tribe prepared an EDA appli- 
cation for an industrial park site. TP»is application^ «^pprOved in Noveniker 
I966j was for the devcIJpment of a 50'acre industrial partf, with water and 
sever lines and an sccess road. The park was coxnpleted in 1967* 

Total project cost vas $153,000* EDA contributed an initial grant 
of $76,000, followed by a suppletnental grant of $46,400* The remaining 20 
percent was contributed - in the form of an EDA loan of $30,600, 
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Although Fairchild did eventually locate on one of the industrial 
park 3ite&> two other EDA projects > a water systetii which provided an ade- 
quate supply of water to the park) and a business loan with which the tribe 
constructed a facility for the Fairchlld operatlon> were also necessary 
before Fairchild could expand its operation In Shiprock* At the present 
time, the plant employs 750 persons> only 26 of whoni arc^ AngIos> and 170 
of whom are male. The annual payroll Is approKiinately $4.5 million. A 
full history of the Fairchild operation Is included below under the discus- 
sion of the business loan for Che fairchild Semiconductor facility. 

Although no other firms have as yet located on thv^ Shiprock indus- 
trial park> the EDA project has had considerable impact on the surrounding 
coamimlty. An addition is being added to the Public Health Service hospital> 
and 250 new houses are being constructed directly across from the industrial 
park to accotonodate employees at the Fairchild plant. The attitude of local 
cogmrjnity leaders has also undergone substantial change. Not only are they 
xnore aware of the development process as a result of preparing the applica- 
tion and conducting negotiations > but they are far more willing to support 
developmenC projects than ever before. The local bank has nlso shown a 
greater willingness to lend money for development purposes since the con- 
struction of the industrial park. 

c. Shiprock Water System^ Project No. 08-1-00367, 1966 

This public works project, the construction of a water syctem that 
would bring pure water from the neighboring town of Farmington> Kew Mexico> 
to Shiprock> was conceived early in 1966. Existing facilities were not 
adequate to meet the needs of residences and institutions in the area, and 
industrial expansion (the Fairchild Semiconductor operation) was anticipated 
in the near future An EDA application was therefore prepared by the tfavajo 
Tribal Utility Authority, and approval was given in June 1966. The project> 
which was completed in hay 1968, coat a total of $1,650,000. EDA provided 
the entire amount with a grant of $1,000,000 and a loon of $650,000. 

At Che present tinke, the water system provides services to approxi- 
mately 1,000 residences in the Shiprock area« Additionally> it serves the 
?ublic Health Service Hospital, which is planning an expansion from 75 btds 
to 125 beds. Two car washes hav^ begun operations in the area, attd a 
laundry, owned and operated by three Navajos, has also located in Shiprock^ 

Host important, however > htis been the expansion of the Fairchild 
plant> although this expansion must be attributed jointly to the industrial 
park projec!:, which provided the water lines, the water system, which pro^ 
vided the water, and the business loan, which pro^^id^d the building. As a 
lesult of these projects, Fairchild moved into the new facility on the 
industrial park, and itznediately expanded to 1*100 employees^ Recent cut-* 
backs in defense spending, however, have been responsible for a decrease 
in employment, and the facility now employ? a to^'al of 750 persons. A full 
history of the Fairchild operation is included below under the discussion 
of the business loan. 
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The impact of this project on the attitudes of cotaminity leaders 
has been substantial. A<iditionaL units of low rent and FHA hctsing have 
been constructed, and the Leadership of the coomunity has begun to play a 
more aggressive role in the local development process. Applications for 
other EDA projects in the Shiprock area have been prepared, and local leaders 
are increasingly optimistic about their future. The completion of an £X>A- 
fundsd sewage treatinent plant for Shiprock in March 1971, and the recent 
approval of a water line for the southern section of Shiprock can both be 
attributed in part to the sixcess of the EDA-funded FarmingC on -Shiprock 
water system. 

d, tjavajo Townslte Improveipents, Project No, 06-^1-00574, 1967 

This EDA project provided for on-site improvements at Navajo, New 
Mexico, including site leveling, erosion control measures, street and side- 
walk paving and stono drainage ineasures. The project, which was applied for 
and approved by EDA in 1967, was completed in September 1969. Total project 
cost was $163,800, of which EDA contributed a grant of $130,000. 

The primary purpose of the project was to prepare the town site 
for two buildings, a cocanunity center constructed under a HUD neighborhood 
facilities grant, and a coinnercial center for which an EDA business loan 
had been provided. These two buildings, completed at the end of 1970, have, 
however, retnalned empty and unused. The cociminity building was opened briefly 
during the surnoer of 1971 as a result of the efforts of the manager of Navajo 
Forest Products Industries, but there is no full-time manager for the facility, 
and no leases have yet been signed for the cocsmercial center. Responsibility 
Jfor dealing with the project does not seem to have rested squarely upon any 
single person, and as a result, efforts to open the two buildings have bean 
uncoordinated and unsuccessful. It is new anticipated that the neighborhood 
facility will be opened in February 1972, and that a grocery will locate in 
the commercial center at approximately the same time. 

The project has nevertheless provided local leadership with valuable 
experience in the development process, Conrounity leaders are ncjw more aware 
of the need for effective project management, and are better equipped to deal 
with programs aiid projects in the future. 

e, Kaventa tfater Storage Facility, Project No. 06-1-00719^ 196 $ 

The community of Kayenta, located close to the entrance of Monument 
Galley, has gradually become a center for tourism and cotnnercial facilities. 
With this growth, ho^vever, there developed a need for an increased water 
supply, end an application to EDA tcr an additional water storage tank was 
prepared. This application, completed by the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority 
in February 1968, was approved in April 1966. The project, which consists of 
a new tank with a L6-inch water line that connects the new tank with two 
500,000 gallon reservoirs, was completed in July 1969. 

Total cost of the project was $225,000. EDA contributed an 80 per- 
cent grant of $160,000, and a 20 percent loan of $^>5,000. 
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The project has had considerable Impact on the community of Xayenta. 
The Holiday Inn has expanded its operation and has constructed 30 additional 
motel unitd.. This expansion, which vouLd not have been undertaken without an 
Increased water supply, has resulted In the hiring of 12 new employees. These 
employees are all Nauajos who work a six-day week at an auerage rate of $1.80 
per hour. A new Nauajo-owned grocery and service station has also opened 
directly across from the Holiday Inn. Three Kauajos are employed full-time 
at these facilities. 

In addition, the water tank and line provides service to an acdi- 
tlonal 100 housing units and to 110 trailers located in a newly established 
trailer park^, A new jonior high school Ix^s recently been completed (con^ 
struction would not have been authorized without the availability of water), 
and the school as well as the 15 previously existing cotrmercial establish* 
ntents all receive water from the EDA project. 

Growth prospects for Kayenta also appear to be goo<l . There Is a 
potential increase in population in the area due to the expanded operations 
of the Peabody Coal Coinpany. Another population increase may result from 
current plans to provide electric train service from the Glen Canyon Dam 
to a power station near Kayenta, To ' accomnodate this expected activity, 
527 FHA houiies are planned for Kayenta, and an EDA water ^ad sewer line 
application Is now in the design stage^, 

f , Tuba City Water and Sever Extensions, Project Ho. OS-l-^OOyiS, 1968 

This CDA project, which consisted of the installation of one and 
one half miles of water mains and one half mile of sewer line as well as 
the extension of an existing water line to a commercial area, was originally 
conceived in 1967. The application was prepared by the Navajo Tribal Utility 
Authority in February 1968, and approval was given in December of that year. 
The project was completed in December 1969. Total cost of the project was 
$118,000. EDA contributed a grant of $91,800, with the remaining $26,200 
coming fTom the operating funds of the utility authority. 

Although the original project application anticipated the construc- 
tion of a 60-unit motel and 200-seat restaurant in Tuba City as a result of 
the project, land disputes with the Hopi Reservation have clouded the pro* 
posed developmente. The 40 jobs expected at the motel complex did, there- 
fore, not materialize, and plans for a laundry facility with 11 full-time 
employees and a payroll of $48,560 were aleo diemissed. 

The project has, nevertheless, had substantial i;::pact on the Tuba 
City coninunity* Water and sewer Service is now being provided to 322 house- 
holds, and the 28A units under construction will be hooked up to the system 
as soon as they are completed. In addition to these 284 homes, local action 
has urged an expanded housing program. Approximately 807 new homes are ncv 
in the planning stages, and it is anticipated that 1,163 homes will be 
renovated under the BIA home improvement program in the near future. Local 
leadership has also been responsible for urging the expansion of the avail* 
able water and sewer service^ This has resulted in an EDA application that 
was approved in mid 1970 and is n<w in the construction stages. 
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Shlprock Sewage Treatment Plant, Project Ho, 08-2-00712, 1963 

Prior CO the construction of this EDA project, sever facilities 
in the Shiprock area were overloaded, and no new housing units could re- 
ceive Sewer service. In light of the expansion of the town resulting from 
ejB|>Ioyinent opportunities at the Fairchild Semiconductor plant, local 
leaders urged the construction of a new sewage treatment facility, Accor<l- 
ingly, an application was prepared by the Navajo Tribal IJtility Authority 
in February 1968, and approval was given in May of that year. The project 
was completed in March 1971, 

Total cost o£ the Shiprock sewage treatment plant waa $1,290,220, 
EDA contributed a grant of $512,660 and a loan of $171,560, The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Adctiniatratlon contributed $425,800, and the Havajo 
Tribal Utility Authority paid the remaining $180,000, 

The project consists o£ a sewage treatment plant designed to 
accoonodate 6,000 persons, as well as such institutional users as the BXA 
schools in the area and the Public Health Service Hospital. At the present 
time, service is being provided to 300 households, 24 cotnmercial eatabli&h- 
nente, local schools, the hospital and the Fairchild plant* It is expected 
that an additional 385 housing units will be receiving service within the 
next several ckonths. Plans al&o call for the construction of 210 new low 
rent housesi 436 nmtual help houses, 647 FHA houses, and 312 new BXA houses 
in the Shiprock area. As these homes are coiopleted, it is anticipated that 
they will be provided with sewer service from the new treatioent plant* 

Plans have ciso recently been completed for an expansion of the 
Public Health Service Hospital in Shiproek* The hospital, which now has 
75 beds, is expected to increase in si^e to 125 beds, Thiei expansion has 
been made possible as a result of the availability of sewage treatment 
facilities. 

There is little doubt that the project has rerdered a valuable 
and much appreciated service to the Shiprock convnunity. It is expected to 
have a substantial impact upon community sanitary standards and will pro- 
vide an improved climate for future industrialisation* Management at the 
Fairchild plant is also deeply appreciative of the project as it is help* 
ing to provide better living conditiona for current and futiire employeee 
at the facility* 

h* McKinley County RoadSi Project Ho* 08-1-00757, 1969 

Thia HDA project conaista of a road 11*6 miles along the south* 
eastexti border of the Iteaervation* Originally conceived by United Hualear 
Company, a uraniuoi mining operation on the Reservation^ the application 
was prepared by McKinley County in May 1968* Approved in early 1969, the 
project waa completed in 1970, 

Total project cost waa $2,231,000. Of thia amount^ EDA contributed 
a grant of $1,763,200, while the Hew Mexico State Highway Department contrib- 
uted the remaining $447,600* 
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This project, which was endorsed by the tvlbe^ was planned co 
support uranium mining and tnilllng op$raCions of UniCed Nuclear, Co enable 
the Kerr-HcOee uranium minirig ccsoipany Co locace on the Reservation^ and 
Co provide Cransporcacion for persons living In Che souCheasCern portion 
of the Reservation^ United Nuclear Company alone anticipated hiring 700 
additional Navajos to work in a milling and expanded mining operation* 
However, decxsioi^> of the Atomic Energy Coimtission not to purchase addi-* 
tional suppi^^s of uranium resulted In socoe rather abrupt changes in plans. 
United Nuclear announced that it would not proceed with plans to develop a 
ne^ aill and would curtail its existing inining operation^ and Kerr-HcOee 
has delayed Its location on the Reservation for two or three years* As a 
result > the 1>000 anticipated Jobs did not materialize. 

The project does> nevertheless^ provide transportation opportuni- 
ties to some rather remote areas of the Reservation^ and the roads> which 
are now traversed both by school buses and by Raservatioti residents going 
to Gallup to purchase basic goods and services, have provided considerable 
service impact > The proje^^t has had no discernible impact on the develop^ 
oent process of the Re^tervation* 

i» Navalo Water Stora^ Facility^ Project Nq> 06''1--00761, 1969 

This EDA project^ a water storage facility for the town of NavaJo> 
was conceived by the Navajo Forest Prodtx:td Industries* The application 
was prepared by the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority in April 1968> and was 
approved by EDA in January 1969* Construction was completed in February 
1971. 

Toral project coat was $35Z>000* EDA conrributed a grant of 
$160>ZOO and a loan of $96>000. The remaining $96>O0O was conrribured by 
Kavajo Foresr Products Industries. 

The project provided service ro the sawmill and also to rhe resi- 
dences and instirurions iw the town of Kavajo* With respecr to the setw^ll^ 
rhe project has provided exrremely valuable fire protecrion services. Discus- 
sions with management at the industry revealed thar rheir fire insurance 
rates have bt^en lowered since the completion of the water projecr and> mote 
lmporrantly> the warer has been used to extinguish two fires at the mill in 
rhe past two years* These fires would have caused exrenaive damage ro the 
facilities and would have caused temporary unemployment for a large number 
of eoployeea had rhe EDA project r40t been available* 

The warer facility also providfts service to approximately 250 
households in the rown of Kavajo* The addirional 60 units new under con- 
strucrion will alao be served by rhe project as soon as they are completed* 
A 360 pupil school has recenrly been completed in NavaJo> and ir roo re- 
ceives warer from rhe EDA storage rank. Fire prorecrion services are now 
also provided to the HUP-funded neighborhood facility an^ the coowercial 
canter funded by EDA. 
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As a resulc of Che project, local leaders have also gained coioe 
experience in Che developinent proce9s> IC is expecCed chat chis projecc 
will provide Che Impecus for fuCure developmepcs in the town of Navajo^, 

J. Chinle Water and Sewer System^ ProlecCs Wo, 08-^-01017 and 
08-2-01018. 1970 

The comunicy of Chinle is one of the fastest growing centers of 
activity on the Navajo Reservatlon^p A lack of adequace waCer and sewer 
fdcilltieS) however, were impeding future growth prospects, and as a resulc, 
local cotcmiJnlCy leaders urged Che expansion of the existing water and sewer 
system. An application to EDA was prepared by the tfavajo Tribal UtlLiCy 
AuChorlty in September 1969, and approval was given in Kerch 1970* The 
project, which combines and expands four separate water systems and three 
separate sewer systems, is expected to be completed in April 1972^ 

Total project cost was $1,605,390. Of this amount, EDA contrib- 
uted a grant of $893,330, and a loan of $280,000. The FWPCA has contributed 
$339,060, and the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority has contributed the 
remainder.. 

Although Che project is still not completed, it has already had 
a far-reaching effect on Che comDunlty. A 79-bed extended care facility 
which was recently completed owes its existence to Che expanded water and 
sewer facilities. This facility, constructed at a cost o£ $1.5 million 
(with funding from HiU-BurCon, Four Corners Regional Conmission and Che 
Navajo Tribe) has provided 70 new Jobs in Chinle. ApproximaCely 94 percent 
of the employees are Navajo, and Che annual payroll is escimaced to be 
$450,000. Plans have also been compleced for a handicapped children's 
facility which will be in full operacion by 1974, This facility, which 
would n<^t have been planned without the existence of Che EDA project, wi-i 
employ 140 persons. Additionally, an $8 million P^llc Health Service 
hospital is being planned for Chinle. The hospital is expected Co employ 
344 persons. 

In addition Co these inscituCions, the project currently provides 
waCer and sewer service Co 351 households. Plans call for the construction 
of 1^6 new low renC houses. 341 mutual help houses, 500 new FllA houses, 
and ^68 new 61 A houses in the near future. These houses, which would noc 
have been planned withouc Che EDA waCer and sewer proJecC, will all be 
provided wich services as soon as they are compleced. 

The impact of Che proJecC on the conmunlcy of Chinle has been 
considerable. Local leaders have gained many inslghcs into the process 
of coffimunlty development and are now anxious to exploit their new knowledge. 
A bank which has recencly opened in the area has indicated chac loans for 
<Jeve lopcent purposes •Jill be easier to obtain as a resulc of the wacer and 
sewer proJecC, and it now appears chac future efforts will be concentrated 
on the developtnent of more adequate connercial facilities. It is generally 
acknowledged chat the EDA project has played a cacalycic role In the 
developnient of Chinle over ch^ rsat year, and it is anticipated chat it 
will continue Co spur on local development activities ixi the fuCure. 
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k. Mlndcw Rock/Fort Defiance Water Supply System^ Project Ho. 
08-l-00949> 1970 

Thid HDA project, a uater supply system for the cotnmunities of 
Fort Defiance end Window Rock^ uas first conceived in 1963^ An application 
was prepared by the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority end «as approved by EDA 
in November 1969. The project^ uhich is currently in the initial stages of 
construction, is scheduled for completi.'^ in late 1972. Total project cost 
is estimated to be $2,000^000. EDA has authorized a grant of $1,600^000 
and a loan of $400,000. 

This project is designed to provide an adequate uater supply to 
the Fort Defiance Industrial Park^ and comnercial establishments and resi- 
dences in Fort Defiance and Windot^ Rock. Discussions vith management at 
the General Dynamics facility revealed that this project will be of great 
value to them as it uill provide adequate fire protection service to the 
Fort Defiance industrial area. Additionally, tuo operations currently 
considering a location on the industrial park, American Indian Industries 
and a locallyouned Gomoercial laundry, have indicated that the availability 
of uater uill be a prerequisite to their location in Port Defiance. Ex- 
pected eiuployment from these two operations is 136* 

The £DA project has also been deeply appreciated by the ccninercial 
establishments located in tfindow Rock and Fort Defiance. Although the jobs 
at these establishoients cannot be attributed to EDA, the general consensus 
is that the project uill substantially letter existing insurance premiums. 

There are currently 322 homes in the area uhich vill receive 
improved vater service as a result of this project, and the 2'69 homes not^ 
under construction uill also be receiving service from the ne« system. 
Additionally, 1,562 houses have been planned for the area. These houses 
could not have been planned without the expansion of the existing uater 
system. 

The Fort De fiance A^lndow Rock area is currently undergoing rapid 
gr<vth, arid local leaders have indicated that the project vlll insure that 
this gro«;th is contin^ied. Combined uith the currently proposed sever system 
for Fort Defiance and Window Rock, the area uill be serviced ulth adequate 
utilitiea for future coomerclal, industrial and residential estsblishments. 

1, Tuba City Mater and Sever> Projects Wo, 08-1-01023 and 

Conceived in early 1969, this project for expanded uater and sewer 
facilities for Tubs City use approved by EDA in June 1970, Total estimated 
cost for the project is $1,372,773, Of this amount, EDA has authorized a 
grant ^f $958,943, and a loan of $275,000. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration is contributing a grant for the remaining $138,830, 

The project was designed to eliminate health hazards resulting 
from -overflo«;ing sever lagoons in the existing system. It uill have a 
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caj^aclty for servicing approximately 10,000 households, the current projec- 
tion for Tuba City growth by 1980. Iranediate aervice will be provided to ' 
the over 600 homes and the 1,000 pupil boarding school currently served by 
the existing system. 

A<iditionally, it is hoped th&t the availability of adequate water 
and sew^r facilities will serve as an impetus to economic growth in the 
area. At the present time, few comoercial and no industrial establishments 
exist ill Tuba City, although local leaders now feel that their efforts will 
be more productive as a result of the EDA project. 

m. Navajo Coanunity College Water and Sewer, Project s No. 08-1-01082 

The Mavajo Comaunity College is a Navajo controlled and o|>3rated 
two-year institution of higher learning* Currently located in temporarily 
loaned facilities at Many Farms, college officials have obtained finding 
tor the construction of a permanent facility at Taaille. To provide basic 
services to the new institution, officials urged the development of a compre- 
hensive water and sewer system for Taaille. Accordingly, an application was 
prepared by the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority in June 1970 and was approved 
by EDA in March 1971. Total cost of the project is eatimated to be 
$1,652,500. EDA has authorized two grants for the project, the firat 
for $1,499,880 and the second for $152,620* Construction on the project 
has just begun* 

The current enrollment of full-time students at the college is 
250, of whom 198 are boarding students. There are 35 teaching faculty, and 
a total work force of 150* It ia anticipated that the number of students 
will increase to 500 full-time boarding as soon as the new facility ia 
completed and tsore dormitory space is made available. A total work force 
of 380 ia also planned for the new location at Taaille. Within a four-year 
period, it is anticipated that there will be 1,500 atudents attending the 
comnunity college. 

The EDA project is' considered by college officials to be an 
essential and integral part of not only the new facility^ but also the 
surrounding community of Tsaille. It id hoped that this conmunity will 
grow sufficiently so that it will provide the housing and coavnercial faci,li- 
ties needed by the college faculty^ students, and work force. 

South Shiprock Water Llne> Project No. 08-X-010;9, 1971 

This 1SDA project^ conceived and applied for in June 1970^ was 
approved in March 1971. total project coat is estimated to be $684^000 
and will be covered by an £DA 100 percent grant* 

The project, which has recently been advertiaed for construction 
bids, is designed to enlarge the water system south of the San Juan River 
in Shiprock. It will provide badly needed fire protection service to the 
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Fairchild plant* where insurance premiums have been extraordinarily high 
due to the shortage o£ vater in the area* project will aldo G&rve the 

250 units of housing which surround the industrial area* and a proposed 
shopping center currently planned for south Shiprock. 

2. BUSINESS LOAM PROJECTS 

a. Wavalo Forest Products Industries, Project No, 00-3-00086, 1966 

Navajo Forest Products Industries (HFPI), a wholly-owned enter- 
prise of the Navajo Tribe, was created in 1959, At that tiobe, the Navajo 
Tribal Council appropriated $7.5 million for construction and initial operat- 
ing expenses for a new sawmill in Navajo, New Mexico, Completed In 1962, 
NFPI continued its expansion program to include a bark processing plant. 
This plant was completed in 196$, A desire to further expand by adding a 
mlUwork and cut stock plant resulted in an application for an EDA business 
loan in early 196&, The application was prepared by the tribe, and was 
approved by n)A in June 1966. The new plant was completed in 1968. 

Total project cost was $925,000, The project was funded as 

follows; 

KDA loan $ 550,000 (605t) 

Bank loan 75,000 (08%) 

Equit/ 3O0>O00 (32%) 

Total Project Cost $ 925,000 (100%) 

The EBA project has resulted in the creation of 5^ additional 
permanent jobs at NFPI. These jobs, which have an average annual wage of 
$3,870, include three supervisory positions held by Navajos, Total wages 
resulting from the project are $81,250, Of the 55 new employees, approxi* 
mately one-fifth were previously unemployed* 

^¥?1 now employs a total of 475 full-time persons and has an annual 
payroll of $2.5 million. Although five of the six managers of the total 
operation are Anglo, over two-thirds of the first line supervisors are 
Navajo. Almost all employees live In £he new town of Navajo, New Mexico. 

The expansion of NFPI and the development of the town of Navajo 
to support the enterprise have been a part of tribal developtaent plans 
since 1962. HDA has significantly asaicted in the realization of these 
plans by providing the business loan for NFPI expansion, by providing a 
public works gr«tnt of $130,000 to prepare a central townsite area, by 
allocating a $270,000 business loan for a comaercial center, and by provid* 
ing a water System for the town at a cost of $160,200. As a result of these 
projects, HDA has not only dirfictly created jobs and incocoe, but has also 
rendered invaluable services to the new cofummity. It has also been 
^rlm^rlly responsible for the creation of « viable development process 
in the coDxmmity. Local leaders are now far more aware of the needs of 
the coomnity and the strategies that may be employed for fulfilling those 
needs. 
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b. Navajo CotnnercUI Building, Project Wo. 08-3-00575^ l%7 

Thlo KDA project provided for the developuient of a coomerctal 
center for the town ^^f Navajo^ New Mexico. An apE>licaClon was madf^ to EDA 
in April 1967» and aE>prov3t wad given in September of that year, ihe pro- 
)6ct» which could r.oc be sCarted nntll che completion of EDA FrojecC No. 
03-1-00574 (Navajo Townsite Improvements), was completed in October 1970. 

Total cost of the project was 5415,850. EDA contributed a grant 
ot 65 percent for 5270,300, and the tribe c- ,itributed the remaining 5145^550. 

.he project consists of a cojiwercial building with 14,976 square 
feet of space. This space has be^^.n allocated as follows: supertnarket area 
of 8,064 square feet; laundromat of 1,269 square feet; barber shop of 288 
square feet; beauty shop of 2&8 square feet j restaurant of 1,269 square 
feet; post office of 1,215 square feet, and a comnon malt of 2,583 square 
feet. 

The project, when conceived > was anticipated to provide 50 jobs 
with an annual payroll of S210,000. It was estimated that annual dollar 
sales at the facility would be $906,000*. However, no leases have yet been 
signed for individual businesses at the center, and the entire building has 
been empty since October 1970. The delay can be attributed largely to the 
fact that no single individual appears to have been given the responsibility 
for locating and assisting individual businessmen who have had an interest 
in the facility. As a result, the 3,500 persons who live in the ^favajo area 
have stlU not been provided with commercial facilities and must continue to 
travel to Caltup (47 (tiiles away) for basic goods and services. I* is now 
anticipated that the supermaiket vlll be opened in early 1972 pending the 
establishment of a joint venttire between the tribe and the Jim Dawes 
Corporation, and that the other spaces will be leased shortly thereafter. 

The project has, nevertheless, provided local leaders with 
valuable experience in the area of project development, Conroimity leaders 
are far more aware of the requirements for establishing and operating a 
cosonercial enterprise and are better equipped to deal with projects of this 
kind in the future. 

c. Fairchild Semiconductor Division, Project No. 08-3-00734^ 1968 

The Pairchild Semiconductor Division of Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation has been in operation on the tfavajo Reservation since 
1965. At that time, the plant was located in the tribal Civic Center Build- 
ing in Shiprock and employed 50 persons. As the demand for semiconductors 
increased^ Fairchild expandnd its employment to 350 and was interested in 
further expansion to a work force of approximately l>200 persons. To 
facilitate this expansion, the tribe determined to develop an industrial 
area in Shiprock and equip It with a physical facility that would meet f'^e 
needs of the Fairchild operation. An application for an industrial park 
was therefore prepared in 1966, and ^in application for a water system to 
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supply t^f* park area wic! adequate vater wad also prepared that year. Both 
projecta vq^c cotaple^ed in 1968, 

cLac cl^^ Che tribe prepared a budlnes3 loan application to 
H)A chac would cover pare of che cost of conscrucCing a plane on Cae Indus^ 
trial park. The application^ which was prepared In March 1968^ was approved 
in June t96S. A supplemental loan was approved In November of chat year. 
The two loans together were for S67S,000^ 65 percent of the total cost of 
th^ facility. The tribe contributed the remaining $365,000 <35 percent) for 
a total project cost of $1,044^000* 

Tlie facilities provided by the project consist of a building of 
33,600 square feet coropleted in August 1969 and leased to Fairchild* These 
faclli ,es created approxictately 750 new jobs^ bringing the tota' .mploysnent 
at Fairchlld Semiconductor up to 1^100 persons* The payroll for the l^lOO 
persons was approximtely $4.5 million* Recent cutbacks in defense spending 
have, hcn^/ever^ forced the plant to make corresponding cutbacks in the s.ze 
of the staff. At the present tiine, Falrchild employs 750 persons. The pay- 
roll has nevertheless remained at approximately S4,5 millio:i due to p^iy in- 
creases given the employees at the plant resulting from increased skill 
levels and productivity. 

Of the 750 persons now employed at Fairchlld^ only 26 ^re Anglo. 
Approximately three-fourths of the supervisory personnel aC the plant are 
Navajo^ and almost 170 of the present labor force are male* Training for 
the female assemblers was provided by the BIA ^t a cost of $585^263^ and 
for machinists at a cost of $66,400. An additional $105^000 was received 
for training from the Department of Labor. Turnover^ once a serious problem 
at the plant, has now stabilized at approximately five percent, compatible 
with other Fairchlld operations. 

Unfortunately^ loost of the Income earned at the Fairchild plant 
does not retndin on the Reservation* Because of the scarcity of basic goods 
and services in Shiprock^ most employees travel to Farmington^ Neiw Mexico^ 
a town approximately ^0 miles from Shlprock. Retail saleo in Farmington 
have increased approximately 25 percent per yea^ -ince 1965^ with rhe 
majority of the increase occurring in the past two years^. The Shiprock 
branch of the First National Baak of Farmington estimates a 15 to 20 per- 
cent increase in deposits in the past two years which can be attributed to 
the expanded Fairchlld operation. 

The Impact of the project on the attitudes of conmunity leaders 
has been significant. Local leadership ia now aggresjively pursuing addi- 
tional coinaercial and Industrial enterprises and is engaged in a large 
housing program uhlch includes plans for 1^605 new houses and the renov^^' 
tion of 1^295 existing homes. Although the area does not have a specific 
local develojnwnt plan, its interests and concerns pley an important role 
In overall tribal economic plans and programs. 
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^ • Irch tia SemtconduCt£>r Utvtsion, Protect ^io> OS'3'01Q53, 1970 

In October, 1969, ati application for n b^isiness loan to expand 
the existing Fairchild plant was submitted to EDA. Approved in June ^ 1970^ 
coascru^-tion was begun ix\ 1971, The addition, designed for the in-house 
manufacture of special dies and tools to be used in the semiconductor 
assembly operation, is scheduled for completion in April 1972. 

Total project cost for th'2 new facility is estimated at $734,000. 
Of this amount J EDA contributed a lean of $462,800. The land provided .by 
the tribe has a value of $22,000, and the remaining funds ace being con- 
tributed by rhe tribe in cash. 

It is presenrly anricipated that completion of the new facility 
will -result in the etiployrnent of approximately 225 mles, thereby easing 
the high male unemployment rate in the area. All e>ccept two will be 
Mevajos trom the Shiprock area. It is expected that the everage vage 
for emplo>*ees at the facility will be $2,45 per hour. 
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3- TSCHtflCAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT 

a- Foroat Manajsetaaat Stud^, Project No, Oe-<>-09053, 1967 

This EDA project was designed to determine Che growth ;ind laortaliCy 
actually occurring on the Navajo cuCover lands as the ba^is for revieving 
Che projections on i^hich Che future of Navajo Forest Products Industries and 
ether related enterprises depend. The application^ prepared by the tribe 
vlth the assistance of BIA in April 1966, was approved by EDA in March 1967^ 
The project vas completed in October 1969. 

Total cost of Che project was SS5,000, Of this amount, EDA con- 
tributed a $rant of $70,000> The tribe contributed $15,000, including the 
coat of aerial photography provided by the BIA. 

The project updated a 1950 inventory of tribal tinker resources 
and included aerial photography, maps and inventory data* The application 
states that the project material vas to be used by BIA and NFPl, although 
the current NFPI manager, who assumed leadership in July 1969, was not 
fajniliar with the project. 

No jobs or Income were created by the atudy> NFPI has practiced 
selective harveating of the tribe^s approximately two billioit board feet 
of tl^er resources alnce 1959 and bases its harvesting on an annual produc- 
tion of 50,000,000 board feet* The only user of the study appeara to be the 
BIA foreat managetnent department, and its effect on the Reaervation'a 
developosent process has been negligible. 



4, PUlffllHG GRANTS 



a. ttavaio Planning Program 

(1) Adminiatrative Expeoaes. ProUct Wo, 08-5-15001. -01. 1971 

In 1969, the Navajo Tribe vaa awarded the first of two planning 
grants frooi the Economic Developcient Administration^ The funding of this 
and the subsequent grant Is a^ follws: 

1x>cal Contribution 



Date EDA Crant Caah in Kind Total 

1969 S 70,000 (681) $4,000 ?43,609 (2fi,6%) $117,609 

1971 70>000 (6St) 4.000 (3,47,) 43.609 (28,6%) 117.609 

Total $140,000 (68%) $8,000 (3,4%) $87,218 (28,6%) $235,218 

The initial grant, originally designed for a one'-year period, was 
utilized for two years. Duration of the grant was frosD April 196? to April 
197U The original staff consisted of an Anglo director, two Navajo planners. 
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and a *j**cr^;t<iry. because of j change irt tribal administrations and plan- 
ning stattii, It it dtfttculc to assess the efforts ot rhe first planning 
staff- r^^".;vv^r, m X,trvi^ of output, few significant changes on the R^serva- 
t Lju c3n ^c at tn' ii- f*"! I J f^f* ;^iiint* It is believed by the second planning 
stati tf.il tK* r^a^'^r .^-^priasis l^i the t Lrst staff was on small business develop- 
n;ent- l^i lhl> regard, the planner did help to establish and obtain financing 
for &evtr^I small ^uSLnessea, tvo in Window Rock, one In Shiprock, and one 
in Tdba Cli\. Ettotr% to attract Industries to the Reservation brought no 
substantive results, and n^ plans or docuroents for future economic develop- 
©ent have retriained In the trlbat offices, 

Thfe ^ocomi planning director. Ken Townsend, vas personally 
selected by the ChairrDan, Peter McDonald. He Is an engineer, vlth a back- 
ground in hoiis^n^; planning and development. His staT^ tt^nsft'ted of an Angio 
tourists planner with an M.Ax In envlronifiental planning, an economist/planner 
with a background In business management, and a secretary. Two Navajo busi- 
ness pUnners were hired durinji; the first six months, but both lisft for other 
positions a^^ortly atter being hired, 

x'tt! <ictivities undertaken by tUt* secund staff art? suiranarized 

ia) £DA-r^?lateci Activiries 

Tnc planrvnic stafl' -^^^ T>ot pUy a significant role in EDA pro- 
jects on the Reservation, There ^as llttk' coordination with the Navajo 
Tribal Utility Authority on public works projects, and no EDA applications 
were submitted by the ^taff- Although the planners were involved in efforts 
to lease the space In the EDA-funded corranercial building at Navajo, there 
have been tew positive rei>ults. 

In terms of EDA activity for the tribe as a whole, one project is 
new In the application stage (Window Rock/Fort Defiance Sewage Treatxnent), 
and five ^re being designed and planned. All of these are being developed 
under the auspices of the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority, hwever> and the 
planning stxitf vas invr^lved with only one of rhem, an industrial park 
projeiit at Church Rock, This project application was turned over to the 
planning staff for completion and submission some months ago, but It was 
never complett;^^ 

^b) Plans and Program Developinenl Activities 

A considerab^ir amount of staff time was spent *n the prepara- 
tion of a ten-year plan for the Reservation, Although this plan is now only 
In draft form, a brief analysts of its contents reveals very little analysis 
of past programs, and ^n almost complete absence of meaningful planning. 
There are no specific projects suggested, and no means for program Implementa- 
tion defined- Although there is an unquestionable need for a comprehensive 
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economic plan for the Eeaervation, Khe current effort does not dppear to 
be fulfilling Che n^^^d. 

The background of Che second planning dl/ecCor was Largely in 
housing developojetic, and much of his Ciroe was aperC Id the preparation of 
a plan for a Housing and Development AucKority for *he Re&ervationi This 
auChority, which would ir.clude the currenC Havsjo Bousing AucKority, would 
have Che responsibiliCy for planning, constructing, selling and leading 
hou3es and commercial buildings on the ReservaCion. The plan is scheduled 
to cotne before the Tribal Council in Che near future. 

The tot>rlstn planner on the staff spent mo^t or his time in t^e 
preparation of a tourism plan for the Reservation in conjunction with the 
81A Tourism Developioent Officer. This plan has recently be^t\ coinplctf.d and 
appears to be well thought through, although it is difficult to assess the 
extent of the input of the EDA-funded planner. The final doctineut has been 
prepared as a EIA report, with no manticn made of the planning office effort. 

(c> Industrial Propotion and Development 

The second planning director, Hr. Tovnsend, spent considerable 
time on efforts to attract industries to the Reservation. i:hese efforts, 
however, brought no positive results. Meetings were held with a jiumber of 
different industries, although no conmitments were made. Diacussions with 
Atyerlcan Indian Industries led to efforts to secure funding for the con- 
struction of a planr on the Fort Defiance Industrial Park, but the staff was 
not successful in its attempt to secure the necessary f tmds » 

(d) Coordination with Other Agencies 

The second planning director worked closely with botti the Tribal 
Chairman and the 8IA. Prior to assuming his planning duties, he wa;^ the 
Chainnan^s special assistant, and even ^fter he became planning director, 
he still spent a great deal of time as a personal pilot. Other staff members 
worked closely with the BIA, and the development of plans for a hospital at 
Crownpoint, an airport rehabilitation project, and a review of commercial 
leases on the Reservation are beinjg jointly undertaken by both staffs. 

Coordination with the Tribal Council was done through regularly 
scheduled meetings jith the Planning and Economic Development ConEQlttee . 
There was, on the other hand, little discuaslon with the 060-funded cotn- 
munity action agency, and littTc coordination vith Reservat iojc^ training 
programs. Dealings with the Navajo Tribal Utility Authority were minimal^ 
and the planning staff was generally unat/are of the EDA-funded programs of 
the authority. 



To provide a more action-oriented approach to planning on the 
Reservation, Che chairman has recently reorganised the planning department 
under a new umbrella associatlcm, the Navajo Economic Development Authority. 
This organization is now headed by Mr. MacEddy, the fomsr director of the 
Navajo Tribal Utility Authority. Because this reorganization has taken 
place only within the past month, it is impossible at this time to assess 
its possible future ljnj>act . 
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A. CONCLUSIONS A^JD RHCOMMENDATIQWS 



1 . B ackground jiamarY 

The Pine Ridge Indiaci Reservation Is located in the southwestern 
corner of South Dakot^i. Pine Ridge, the administrative center of the Re^er- 
'Mtlon, is 115 miles southeast of Rapid City and 210 fniles southwest of 
Pierre, the ^Cate capitol. The Reservation, the *!^ccnd largest in the 
Katlor, occupies 4,350 squarc> miles and has a population of approicimate ly 
Vi^OOo Indians of the Oglala Sioux Iribe. 

£[>A assistance to the Pine Ridge Reservation has Included three 
public uorks projects: an induf^trial park, an airport, and a sewage treat- 
iDcnt plant. Additionally, EDA has funded two technical assistance studies, 
one Scaling with a tDotel/touristn complex, and the second, not yet completed, 
dealgned to Inventory the Reservation's timber resourc^is. The planning pro- 
gram a^ Pine Ridge has also received contributions from EDA since 1969. 

Although the income impact to date has been somewhat less than 
expected, the potential for growth is greater as a result of these EDA pro- 
jects. The EDA Industrial park project insured the continuous operation oi 
a moccasin factory* and this plant has since eicpanded to alnost double its 
original sl2e. However, neither the airport nor the sewage treatment plant 
have had any job impact to date, although both have contributed to the de* 
velopment of the Reaet^ation infrastructure and to other tribal obJ<>ctives* 
The cotopleted technical assistance study and the first two years of EDA 
support of the planning program have also produced no noticeable Imposes:, 
although the current planning staff has been responsible for the development 
of a sound and viable planning process on the Reservation which is likely 
to have considerable Impact on future development programs. 

^ . Conclusions 

EDA has fundf^d sl)c distinct projects on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
for a total of $431,680 in graDtd and $29,000 In loans. Total Impact from 
th^se projects has been 180 Jobs with an anni^^I Income generated of approxi'*^ 
uiately $708,000, However, all of these lob^ can be attributed to one EDA 
project. None of tht other projects have had or are expected to have a^sy 
Job or lncoG»e lopact in tiie nea^ future. 

Whereafi the first two years of th«: planning piograii: were character 
ized only by Inter'.sive, but Unplanned efforts to attract Industries to the 
cveaervatlon, the currenic ntaff has concentrated on the development of a 
sound Re«!crv^tior.'Vi<}e planning process. As a result^ tribal leadership 
Is new inors 4rv2re cf dev^lop^^t problems and their potential solutions and 
is far Hff^re 'i^lUing to concentrate on fewer but more realistic projects. 
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A , .1 ctf alU^ ^pects tor the future are considerably better now 
ivi-^ «iv tVe :^st; ^evtrril yt'.ir^j ^^o. The tribal administration has chosen 

^.^mrrNi^Hi w^irco -i^aiD J deve Lapmenc , and this has provided ^ ifttich heede<i 
t r jt;.t;vj(irl' i r liitare i>latriin^. With plans almost cotcpleted for a tourism 
K'v^M ij^^nvi-t ;;r ^r,tni at t^idar Pa^s, ^nd with the possibility of a motel complex 
at I'ntt ''.r articip^iteJ that applicatioi^ will soon be filed with 

KDA ^OT thi'i pfjjoct'r, it tippe<»rs certain that the tribe will soon begin to 
Li^xtaU^^e lU it^ ptjterLtial ior toiirisci d&velopiDent. Also, the prospects of 
^itabtvslur^ a ctiydiilar housing factory on the Reservation are now far greater 
Chan cver botory, dvjt largely to a concentrated effort on the part of the 
tcl^t' ^iT^ti the plannirt^; staff> 

'jt<tpite tht^e optltnistic signs, there ^re a nutnber of well-recognized 
t blvntii thtit remoin as ►bstacles to development opportunities at Pine Ridge. 
Psi^ Re^et"^ ii Lc>(: IS located far from potential markets, and transportation for 
inJusCnal parp^Jses clearly inadequate. Although sotne efforts have been 
rodJe t'^ develjp ad^iitional housing, housing remains a critical problem, 
par^JculArly wtth regard to niiddle Income families. Even more important 
id the Idick of continuity in tribal politics. This has resulted in a prollf- 
eratiorn t'C'>n^>nitc development ttfforts, many of which are begun under one 
^liini ntit r all -in and theti abandc^ned by the succeeding chairman. It is hoped 
that C'irreut effort to implement a merit system for tribal employees will 
'lave soTiie vfiect L^n this far-reaching problem. 

Relationships between che tribe and ditferenr government agencies 
varv. Althju>;h rt^Iations between the tribe and the DIA i^ave historically 
be^n iitratnc^d, the arrival of the new superintendent several months ago has 
aroust'd considerable apCimism about the future. Tribal attitudes toward EDA 
Include frustration over project processing delays and annoyance over the 
lack of c L^municat ion between EDA officials (including the economic develop- 
ment specialist, the regional office, and the national office) and the tribe,- 
Despite many visits by EDA officials, the current tribal administration feels 
that EDA iias not ^irovided them with sufficient assistance and that the only 
contacts witn EDA are tribally initiated. 

3> Re commend^ t ion s 

The Ogljla Siaux Tribe has recently begun to make definite progress 
tward establishing a realistic economic devel^>pment program for the Pine 
Ridge Reservation EDA programs have made a significant contribution to an 
increasing understanding of the fundamentals of viable economic growth by 
tribal leaders* Hovever, much still needs to be done in terms of utilizing 
this recently acquired understanding In ^>rder to develop comprehensive 
ec<^nomic and social programs and priorities* 

Extensive efforts in the past to attract industries to the area 
did not meet with cou3i>ens urate results, and the tribe has wisely decided to 
concentrate far more effort on the development of resource-based activities, 
particularly with respect to utilization of the land f^^r recreational and 
tijurisn purposes* There is a need, however, for all aspects of a tourist 
development program to be carefully coordinated wtth on** another* Proximity 
with the Badlands and the Black Hills provides a well-defined tourist market 
In the area^ but the tribe must design programs and facilities that will 
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divert tourists from established recre^Ciotial sites and encourage them to 
spend time and dollars on the Reservation* This jnust be done by imaginatively 
focusing not only on the scenic beauties of various parts of the Reservation, 
but also on the unique culture and heritage of the Oglala Sioux Tribe* 



Recent development of an industrial park area ^nd a sawmill in Kyle, 



one of the outlying Reservation contnunLities ^ is also a pr<>mising sign* In 
the past, almost all housing and development efforts have been concentrated 
in Che Pine Ridge Village area, despite the fact that close to 10,000 Oglala 
&ioux reside U\ other parts of the Reservation* Future community, industrial 
and codnercial planning efforts must consider all Reservation cotmnunities in 
their efforts to provide increased opportunities to tribal members* 



In light of the above, the following recoinmendations are presented 



for the consideration of the Pine Ridge Reservation leaderslUp: 

I* Concentrate on the development of the Cedar Pass and Pine Ridge 
tourism projects, emphasizing not only natural beauties, but 
also tiie history and culture of the Oglala Sioux Tribe* 

2 Selectively continue attempts to attract industries to the 

Eeaervation^ but avoid investing tribal resources on low wage ^ 
unstable industries* Seek technical assistance help for 
realistic feasibility studies before investing tribal funds* 

3* Continue to promote and assist Indian-ovned cotnnercial and 
industrial ventures, not only in Pine Ridge Village, but 
througi)Out the Reservation* Consideration should ^e given 
to seeking EDA or other help for continuing management assis- 
tance for recipients of SIA industrial development loans, SBA 
loans, and tribally assisted enterprises* 

Intensify efforts to increase the productivity of ranching 
activities on the Eeser\rati on * Efforts to consolidate land 
holdings into more profitable units should be accelerated, and 
the development of livestock marketing cooperatives for sinall 
landowners and ranchers should be investigated* 
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B- SETTIKG AMD BACKGROUND 



I ' Locatioja 

The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation is located in the southwestern 
corner of South Dakota. Its southern border coincides with Kebraska, while 
its western border id 50 oalles from the State of Wyoming. The Reservation 
gccupies apprgxtmately 4,350 'square iDlles and ie located in SKannoDf 
Vfadhabaugh and Bennett counties. Rapid City, South Dakota, is 115 miles 
northwest gf the tribal'headquarters at pine Ridge, and Pierre is 210 miles 
to the northeast. Three highways provide access to the Reservation: Inter- 
state 90 passes eight niiles north of the Reservation, U. S. .Highway IQ 
traverses the southern portion of the Reservation going through the to»n 
of Pine Ridge, and State Highway 73 passes through the eastern part of the 
Reservation frout north to souths CoosDercial airline service is available 
at both Rapid City and Pierre. 

2. History 

The Pine Rid^e Reservation ia the hotce of the O^lala Sioux Indians, 
the most populous division of the Teton Dakota or Western Sioux* Originally 
Erom the voodland areas of Wisconsin and >1innesota, t^e Teton Dakota moved 
west into the Plains area during the 18th century and developed an econooiy 
based prictarily on the buffalo. Incursions of white settlers into the Great 
Plains area, and particularly into the Black Hills to search for Sold, led to 
increasing hostilities between Indians and Whites. The S. Govermoent 
intervened and established the first of several peace treaties, but repeated 
hostilities resulting from the inability of the S. GcverniKtent to keep 
white incaigrantff from the Black Hills led to the eatsblishioent of the Oglala 
Sioux on the pine Ridge Reservation area in 18B9. 

Today, the population of the Fine Ridge Reservation is approxiumtely 
13,000. The current trend among the Oglalas has been toward greater village 
living due to the construction of tribal housing units and greater cooiQercial 
facilities in the village cocinuni ties . Over 3,000 persons not; live in the 
town of Pine ^lidge, with a majority of the retraining Indians living in other 
village comnunities^ 

Goveimoont attempts to impose an agricultural economy on the still 
semi-notpadlc Oglalas have met- yith little success, and the vast majority of 
land currently being fan^d is leased to non-Indians. Ranching, however, 
has proven to be of greater vocational interest to the people, and well ever 
half of the land used for raising cattle is operated by Indians. Recent 
econotnlc development efforts have been concentrated on land consolidation 
for more productive ranching activity, and on industrial and commercial 
development for the maj'or population centers. Tourism planning efforts 
are also beginning to develop, with the hopes of making the Reservation into 
a major tourist area. 
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3 - Resources and gconoary 

ffatutal resources on the Pine Ridge Reservation consist primarily 
of landj although the Reservation is continually moving away from an agri- 
cultural economy* Of the tota! Indian-cvned and controlled acreage on the 
Reservation, four percent is fanned, four percent is badlands, and $2 percent 
is used for livestock production. Nevertheless, only 23 percent of the total 
Income on the Reservation (exclusive of land sales) is derived from agricultural 
activities, and less than 20 percent of the labor force is engaged in such 
activities. 

Also of significance is the fact that the agricultural sector is 
characterised by uneconomical ownership units, particularly with respect to 
Indlan^owned land* It is generally understood that 250 head of cattle are 
requirf^d to provide a family with minimum income* Given the fact that the 
beat Reservation land can support only one head on 16 acres of land, a viable 
economic unit would consist of approximately 4,000 acres. Yet between 52 and 
60 percent of ell Indian owners own less than 180 acres of land and can there^ 
fore support only six to ten head of cattle. 

The recreational potential of the Reservation lands, on the other 
hand, appears to be considerable* While many tourist attractions exist 
throughout the State of South Dakota, the Black Hills area (including Mount 
Ruahmore, Hind Cave National Park and Custer State Park) Is by far the major 
attraction* This area lies within 15 miles of the Reservation boundary* 

The Badlands National Monument, which borders the northern edge 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation, is another tourist attraction. Planning is 
now underway to develop the Reservation portion of the badlands as a major 
tourist attraction* Historical sites, such as the site of the massacre at 
Hounded Knee, Chief Red Cloud's home, and the Big Foot Trail, and recreational 
sites such as the Oglala Reservoir, could also be used in tourism development. 

Hith respect to industrial development, the Reservation has a 20 
acre industrial park and an airport currently available for use at Pine Ridge. 
Other industrial areas are being planned for several of the village conamuni- 
ties, and financing is now being arranged for a modular housing factory that 
is expected to employ 120 persons. A work force to be employed in an assembly 
operation is being developed, end this should further enhance the ability of 
the tribe to attract additional industries. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
also actively working to establish small industries and additional services 
throughout the Reservation through its Business Development Program* 

The Pine Ridge Reservation has, at the present time, a very limited 
commercial service sector. There are two grocery stores and two service 
stations in Pine Ridge village, and a general store in each of the other 
village cocmntnities. There are also five cafes on the Reservation* Hcrwever, 
most of the demand for goods and services is ctirrently being met in neighbor- 
ing Nebraska towns, despite the fact that the village of Pine Ridge haa a 
larger population than most of these off-Reservation towns. 
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The extent govermoent support of the Pine Hidge Indian popula- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that annual Federal expenditures are ever $8.5 
milUon.of vhlch $4.5 million represents the annual budget for BIA operation 
en the Heservacion. Large Federal outlays for industrial infraatructurea and 
housing have also been made in the past several yeara. 

Federally funded progi'aras continue to be the largest employers on 
the Reservation, vith &1A employing 207* OEO programs employing 190, and the 
Public Health Service employing 90« The only other major source of non- 
agricultural employment, ia Fine Hidge Products, Inc., a moccasin and doll 
manufacturing plant that employs approximately 180 persons. 

Suitable employment opportunities, however, are insufficient for 
Che approximately 3,050 Reservation Indians in the labor force, and unemploy- 
ment is €3tlDuced at approximately 53 percent. Earned Income accounts for 63 
percent of total personal Income, vith the remaining 37 percent split between 
leased land income at 10 percent, and welfare at 27 percent* The average 
annual per capita incotse from all sourcea was calculated to be $1,096 in 
1971. 

4. Tribal Cov^i^nt 

The official governing body of the Oglala Sloiuc is the Tribal 
Council, composed of 20 members elected ev<iry two years from the eight 
districts of the Reservation. The Tribal Chairman is elected at large every 
two years. 

Tribal leadership at Pine Hidge is heavily involved in internal 
power struggles, and, until very recently as a result of a merit personnel 
system instituted by Che current Chairman, Gerald One Feather, there has 
been no clear separation of the executive and legislative functions of the 
government. Voting vithln the Council Is usually based on power alignments 
rather than on the merits of the proposal under consideration, and a change 
in administration has invariably coincided with a change In personnel through^ 
out the executive branch. This has proven to be extremely disruptive of any 
planning or development process on the Reservation, particularly alnce the 
same Chalnoan has never been elected to two succeeding terms of office. 

5. Community Development 

The Pine Ridge Office of Economic Development (utilizing primarily 
OEO, DOL and KEU funds) is credited by many observers with providing the 
impetus to Reservation human and social development In the past several years, 
and many of its activities are favored among the resident Indian population. 
The agency has active programs in manpower training, education, housing, 
cotacunity organization^ law and order^ health and welfare, and natural re- 
source developcnent) and has been responsible for providing effective, de- 
centralized services to the population of the entire Reservation, 

The housing program on the Pine Hidge Reservation has made use of 
three types 6f funding to construct and repair almost 450 units in the past 
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five years. An additional 430 units are now under construction^ and are 
expected to be completed within the next year* 

The S, Public Health Service, Division of Indian Healthy pro- 
vides health care services for Fine Ridge Indians, The facilities include 
a 60-bed hos{>Ltal in Pine Ridge and field clinics in four other village com- 
munities. A surgical unit has recently been opened at the hospital, and It 
is no longer necessary for emergency patients to be flown to off-^ReaervatLon 
facilities. The total budget for PHS health services is approKimately $1,3 
million per year* 

Education services on the Reservation are provided by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, local county school systems, and several churches. More 
than 2,800 Indian students are enrolled in the BIA schools (seven elementary 
and one high school), 400 in the parochial schools^ and 350 in the public 
schools. There is also an active Reservation-wide Headstart Program, and 
OEO conducts programs for teachers' aids, suraner youth, and adult education^, 
A college center, affiliated with the University of Colorado^ has also been 
established at Pino Ridge. 

6, Planning 

Planning activities on the Reservation have been largely funded by 
£DA, although a 196$ ^\JD 701 grants awarded to Marshall Kaplan, Gans and 
Kahn, was responsible for the preparation of the single most comprehensive 
planning document for the Reservation. Disputes between the tribal adminis- 
tration and the consulting planners^ however, resulted in the virtual neglect 
of the document by everyone except the EDA-*funded planners who have been using 
it as a source study and guide for development^p 
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PROJECT AMALYSES 

The £oU(?wiiig EDA projects have been funded on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation: 

Type and Nature of Project Project _N^g . Pate Fund Ini^ 

Grant Loan 

\. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. Industrial Park 

1. Initial Grant 06-1-00266 1967 $34,000 

2, Supplement 06-1-00266-01 1967 4,000 

b . Airport Improvement 

U Initial Grant 06-1-00264 1968 170,000 

2. Supplement 06-1-00264-01 1968 21,000 

c. Sewage Treatment 06-2-00649 1968 73.000 $29,000 

Total Approved $302,000 $29,000 

2. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

a. Tourism/ Recreation 

Study 06-6-09163 1969 $ 10,000 

Titnberland Inventory 06-6-09:^33 not 2.500 

camp leted 

Total Approved $ 12,500 

3, PUmwiNC CRAMT 

a. Administrative Expense 06-5-15003 1969 $ 40,000 
Administrative Expense 06-5-15003-01 1970 38,550 
c. Administrative Expense 06-5-15003-02 1971 38,630 

Total Approved $117,180 

TOTAr> APPROVED $431,680 $29>000 

Detailed project-by-project descriptions and analyses follow. 

U PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a, IndLStrial Park> Projects Ho> 06-1-00266 and 06-1-00266-01, 196 7 

This public works project, initiated by the tribal leadership, pro- 
vided for the construction of a 20,6 acre industrial park with water and sewer 
fitains (six and eight inch respective^*')? and an access road. Applications £or 
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luiui;. wtrt (ikiJL lL/A h\ ]'*h7f apjJi >vat i.^ »;Lvert i^itL-r tlidt year ^ the 

Tutjl ct.st ot tiie industri-il t>ark project: was b^*7,60b. EDA con- 
iribyted tw.i grants {initial aid sijpplement..al) totaling $38^000 (80 percent)^ 
and t\\Q itib^ c^mtribut^ij S9,o% in c^ist- (20 percent). The park is Owned 
ond mYina^i^J by tht; Pine I^idj^c Rv'servotiu» Devt? loptnent Comp-any and the Oglala 
Sioux Irihe, 

Itx f^+>7, at apiJi ^ Lmacely the cujie the project application was 
sabmxtced, thG tribe ci^nstructed and equipped a 7^200 ^qyare foot plant on 
a iite in the proposed xndastrxal park av^.-a, Thi^ ^>lant was to be used by 
Dakt-Ha ^^occasin, Inc. , a Wisconsin firm that wished to produce moccasins 
and had heard of the Pitie Slid^e location from BlA officials in Washington^ 
l>- During the timt fh:it the LDA project was being constructed^ the pliant 
was opfir^ttn^ ^ird employing .appxoximatoly 90 persons^ and in l968j a 2^400 
s<iuare foot expansion of the plant was constructed by the developmeUf: company 
jtnd the tribe- 

In May of l*^6Vj ho\;everj the j?lant closed^ Sunbell of Alboquerque, 
Inc. J a company that had purchased moccasins from the plant as a jobber^ inade 
the decision to purcha=»e the operation. The pK^ was then reorganized as 
Pine Uid>;e Protiucts, 3 divisioi^ of Sunbell^ luc. Discussions with manage- 
ment of the firm tndieaCcL that the decision t^ purchase the plant was in- 
;luence<l by the availability of the water, sewer and access roads provided 
by th^r EDA projtJcC , most of whicii were completed by r]\o time of the decision- 
Pine Ridge Products now employs 180 persons^ only five of whom are 
not Indians- Approximately 170 of these employees work on a piece rate 
basiSj and averaj^e froi/ $1-80 to $2-40 per hour, There are eight supervisors 
at the plantj six L^f whotp are Indians. All supervisors are salaried employees 
earning S1L3-50 per week. Although the plant manager is white^ the assistant 
maniiger^ aii Indian, is expected to assyme control of the plant in two to 
three years- 

L-rowth prospects for Tine Ridge Products appear to be excellent- 
Tl^e firm h^iiv re^.ently expanded its line from exclusively moccasin production 
ti includf^ small Indmn dolUj and It is anticipated that an addition to the 
existing plant will be needed within the year. Although the plant uses 
cottA;^e Indu^ttries for all lacing and bending work^ 25 JOBS slots are used 
for the training of factory machine operators* 

The moccnsin factory is noTj the only industrial O'Ser of the park, 
ikiweverj the tribe Is also using some of the sites for the offices of the 
tribal housLnf* construction company^ the coti^nDdity progranj warehouse » and 
a small tribal museum.^' IftillKation of tlK- ind^;*?trial park sites is due 
almost iSXCrlusively to the advantageous location of the park in relation to 
iht- --rf^triT .'?ctlv^ii of the town of Pint Ridge- 
Prior to the development of tlie industrial park^ the infrastructure 
of the Rt-jfCrvatiort w^i*; eap^ible of aecoi,iniodat ing some industry, although 
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T-ii-i'' V,' av.un^ie, inl utility wai^ 

*' ' J ' ' *; ^ ;^ i-.\i^/?r, "> unil-i t>f middle income 

■ i.-^i [ . , r.f't Tt ^1 1 1: » ^ivj t u Laiiii^tri ^ite^ ar tin? ?ark now h^ve 
' njU/^t' /jU.^r, K"'*xr, ^^ttotcicitv ':t:\d access rc>ndi; available, It is 

t ' J , t'^.' lilt £■ / " "t' : I J 5 5 i^ide 1 to ihi^ / is t Cfico of a stt;ady , capabit? 

: i-jf- 1 ] 'i^L i i*' ^ . 

' ' ' - ^ ' * L i ^ I'jstr 1 t y ir^ \\^\^^ not m kI i i tcaat e f fecc 

I. i^Mlirv f t^' ^r^l>f^ scc^iro- Unaricin^ fL*r tieveijpment projects, it 

■ :r , I k f S' trf' irj*<.*tu^ t •■ t^*> ctiEre in i^i^ t;t'forts to recruic industries 
[ t ' / ?u .!, , /rustr^ti V U'^ r*^A tdiiC' the dist^ince froro the 

; . i\ i ; u ^ 'iT>d .,Jf^ M,jr;,ely bec.vj^e o>t processing tiroe lags) have tended 
t x\irr\ zci*j^ tribt t-wijrd t.rher fisiancirtp, aiid ^ssis:ance sources, byt it is 
i^tVC'ct'i^^Iij';-. cl^.ir thit tribal tiiert^t^ers ate increasingly aware of the 
reit.^tic J ?v*n .^pr^er.t ; .^tonrials ami problems of the Reservation as a 

. AUr -rr iTpr^'ve^enc, Proiects Nj. 06-1-002^^ and 06- 1 -fifi^^^-Ol ^ ^^^^ 

r'lnt^ Hid^e rt^jiervatici: had beer acciveiy seeking Iroprovetnents 
r , at. ^'.isti'S ^^"^"^elJ f.^r several years when. In March 1968, an application 
T'-r ^H^i'scance vas a^pr^jveo by EDA. The airport iroproverwants were completed 
■s- fj'v 19-3*, T-^tiil c^'^t fr^ir ch^ project vas $251,958, 0^ this amount, 
1.* . n*rL':>'itou a >;raT^t I ^lVl//f :n tvo :>(-ctions, an Initial grant for 

, , ir>d A .npplerent t.^f S21,00^^ fribal contr ibac ions totaled $60,958, 

l^e rr^-^o tr.^^v'^r i.^f t tn; airf. rt ^^r^Ject the tribe, although BIA 

Tlav^»i A key io :n drifting the application anc i^eeing tlie project through 
tj compIf*t ii^^n . Ttr 'i:rp.^rt, v^ilch consist:; of one lighted rim:/ay, 5,200 
iet*t bv !t?v't , sivA jr,^ unlli^rited r;n;/ay, "ijO'JO feet by 30 ffeet, is owned 
bv th*f xti\ . :;c^pi(^f Met that it Ua9 beeu in oporatiot; since 1969, 
r^'^ ' ^r-i'U r^.^pi/ui ^r* "i/t^ Soon established t'> rT>nn.i>;e th^ airport, and what- 
^^v-r ::;.i:,TL^^;^^ri^.e '^*?r'n ^i'^ne hns been perf'^rised by UlA, 

■Mt^' rt^^pect t> userij, it estimated tint during the suttarter months 
ii^.mv ::ve ce/ple iray use the airport per day ^ while during winter the 
ivj^bt'T d^j-cr*.* i^**-. to ti\ri r^r tbrce. yi?st users oi the airport own their own 
j^iiviN ii^t-^s^ i'kI I Myir.g club his been ^st al> I i-ihed it' encourat:e private 
..<ri^*^ M t't.tr* t.K^itity. Viua Ridi;e Products, the BlA, and personnel from the 

h^»=ipitril ^ir^' 'ils> visers of t*ie *Tirport , Prior to th« establ i shnwnt of 
tUt> ^ur^^itil ^Tiit nt ih^^ ?s\S hospit.^1, emert*ency cases were fhiwu out of 
:Uty Vin^ Ri ciVGif wi the airport received greater use, 

r>f ^iirjj^rt has ntu play^i-d a key r^>lc in efforts to attract indus- 
Ej*!*^. I ^ t^,*" ^vs'^rv'itii^n, despite t!^e fict chat tSv* initi^il r^ppUcation 
i:^'!; U^^ ^ p t^'tiil of 2^^0 ).>I>s to be cro^r^Hl result ^Ik; pre icct, 

s^ver I 11*: K>n r*tu! ^uitfr^P lin*^, applied {or and approved in 1V>8 
' r ^' " ■: ■ n i - iiv ^^^ Iv^'^ c^'mjt tpd in ^iK l^^*'^^ Lxist in^i sow^i^:** 
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crc^itr^^nt r^i'^llitles tKe tuwn were iilready operattng in excess of design 
capj;citv* and the application was Inlciaced by the tribe in conjunction 
vilU the Public liealth Service. 

Totat cost of the project was $1^6^000. Of this totals EDA con- 
cribut£:d S102,000, $71,000 in the form of a grant, and $29^000 in the fcrm 
ox a 1 >an. The Federal Water Pollution Control Administratlcft contributed 
S't}/j^O, arJ Che tribe made a contribution of 53,500. Of this Utter 
wnjnLj $2,700 was an in-kind contribution of land. 

The pro}ect, consisting of a 27-acre lagoon and a one and a half 
mile autfall line, has^ had no job or income impact, Itt terms of service, 
howeverj the impact has been considerable^p Improved utility service has 
enhanced living conditions in the town and has resolved a potential problem 
of water pollution resulting from overflowing sewer facilities. Additionally, 
it has permitted the construction of over 100 homes in the to--jn of Fine Ridge 
in the past two years. 

3. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

a. Motel/Tourism Study, Project No, 06-6-09163, 1969 

This technical assistance project, designed to study the feasibility 
of establishing a motel complex at Pine Ridge, was completed itt October 1969, 
The study^ at a cost of $10,000, was conducted by Program Research Corpora- 
t ion of New York . 

Initiated by the then current tribal chairman and planning staff, 
it was anticipated that this study would be used as the basis of an applica- 
tion to EOA for construction of a tourist facility. The report, which is of 
high quality in terras of Its conception, its understanding of the Reservation 
etjnotr.j, and the clarity of its conclusions *nd recommendations, determined 
that the establishment of a 35'unit motel and restaurant complex was feasible, 
However^ shortly after completion of the report there was a change in tribal 
administrations and planning staffs, and no action has yet been taken to sub- 
mit an application to EDA. Plans for the preparation of such'an application 
have^ nevertheless, been made, and it is anticipated that an application will 
be Submitted before the spring of 1972. The EDA feasibility study will be 
used as the justification for the application. 

b. Timberland Inventory, Project No. 06-6-Q9333j^HQt Completed 

The purpose of this feasibility study was to accurately determine 
the allowable cut, harvest areas, and other forest management practices 
necessary to have all forest lands on the Reservation producing to their 
fullest potential. The study, which is not yet complete^ is being financed 
by a $2,5f>0 EDA grant and a Si, 000 payment on the part of the BIA. 

Initiated by the BIA, wiwh the application signed by the vice 
cha,rn^4'i t^f the tribe in February 1971, this projifict appear have been 
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ur^dt^rt vW-a >;iC^out knowledge of the chairman or the planning staff. The 

ii: .V. vritt<:u by the BtA on behalf of the crtbe, and the work is 
tK'irTi^ c )ndij;:tt;d by q. BLA forester from Aberdeen, South Dakota, Although 
t'." rtj^rilts m" tht' study may prove to be of value to the tribe^ the need 
r fit: t>f yjact L'i not men!;iott<id in anv planning doci;i;sent> and the current 
v^iiirT^<(n iud pl-muiu^ staff do not conceive it to be of particular signj.fi- 



■i, i'lav Kia^e Planning Program, Project N'o. Q6-5-15Q03, OU 02^ 1969-71 

t''^)^^ tht; Tine Ridge Tribal Council was awarded the first of these 
r'l jrtTurt^ .grants frt^m the Economic Developinent Administration, This grant was 
' T r^^; ^r5ount of <^^0,000> with subsequent grants for S38>550 and 538,630, 
' .if i_'.ti:ributLoiis retn.iined relatively constant for the three grants, with 
i- M i',er^4ini; 70 percent of the total cost of the planning progratus* For 
'1 .cil \t^,\r l*>71> the total program cost was $54>680, and the tribal contribu- 
i:i .^^v<^^ il'j,nyF f$2>000 of which was in cash). 

The impetus for tribal participatit^n came from the tribal chairman 
ir; ^inTunction with the tribal attorney* The first planning staff, like all 
^1^^>v^vJu^lrtt ^taf:^T was chosen by the chairman* A white, former BIA employee 
iT KiJ-X' ;va^ the ''irst planning director, He and hi^ assistant seem to 

i-ivi? ItML iitrlo iD^.ict on the development of the Reservation, Unfortunately^ 
li s^j-c n<l dirt'Ctw-r, an Indian from the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation, also 
T irs f '^ivv h.iJ difficulties in producing results* Both of these plan- 
ners, ^t^K'CCed by the j>revious chairman> Enos Poorbear, seem to have viewed 
thf'ir r,>ies primarily as those of site salesmen, interested only in selling 
indui^tf i^-ii P.irk sites to prospective companies, tio positive actions re- 
. jlttd I:: any of these efforts, 

^ith tne election of Gerald One Feather as Tribal Chairman in 1970> 
ifi efi.rt begar to recruit a new planning staff* Advertisements were placed 
nriT yr*']- 1 ^oaHv^ bvt also in several large city newspapers* After inter- 

,f:V'j::al persons^ Michael Hoffacker^ a white planner from the San 
Kr-T^^cLso \] ly Are*i> was selected for the position of director, 

yr. H,^ifacker's qualifications for his position include a degree 
in *.'C ^nL^i ci. , and some planning experience in San Jose* Although he had 

pr''vu^:s e:<poric?nce with Indians^ Mr* tloffacker has been able co develop 
intre^stn\^ly i*ivod rapport with che current Tribal Chaitman and other members 

'>t hi^ .3dni:ii^tratlon. 

L>i^n h Ls appointment^ Mr* Hoffacker advertised locally co fill t*he 
^chf^r pL^-wi c tt^ns tin his ^taff^ After some difficulty, a development special- 
ist .ind plannin?; intern were hired. The development specialist is a young 
jhitfv .1 de^.^ree In economics who grew up on the Cheyenne River Reserva- 

^'>* itiJ th*^ intern is a young Sioux Indian ftom Pine Ridi^e, There is no 
' T " f*' / /b.jokkf cper position on the staff> and all clerical duties; are 
, , i K.^ T ■ Ti>n(>f* t;tarf members. 
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The planning staff Is In constant tontatt vlth tribal leaders, 
and meetings are held several times eath week with the Program Development 
Officer of tht BIA, A very close relationship has been established wlUi 
Che Tribal Business Manager^ and development and planning efforts luv^ been 
coordinated with the Conmunlty Action Agenty, the Tribal Housing Authority^ 
and tb^* Pine Ridge Development Company when appropriate. Additionally, 
the tribe is an atLive member of the United Sloux Tribes. 

The primary chrust of the current planning staff has been to build 
a planning protess on the Reservation, Tills effort has taken many forms, 
A planning tomlsslon has been established as a result of t'le effort of the 
torrent planning director with the express purpose of providing a goals 
framework for Reservatlon*wide planning efforts. The planner is also 
responsible for establishing the Oglala Sioux Betterm^t Commission^ an 
organization originally recomnended in the Reservation 701 report. This 
cownisslon, composed of the BIA Superintendent, the PHS Unit Supervisor, 
the CAP Director and the Tribal Chairman, is concerned with Insuring that 
tribal budgets and proposals are sufficiently coordinated so as to provide 
the greatest possible 4.mpact on the Reservatioit* Although this commission 
has only met several ttmes^ it is hoped that It will provide the necessary 
structure for sound planning and budgeting at Pine Ridge. Additional 
process-oriented activities undertaken by the planning staff Include a 
series of public meetings in all major Reservation districts to dlscass 
planning goals and processes, and development of a training program for 
the Indian intern in the planning office, 

A considerable portion of planning personnel time has also revolved 
around tourism, Industrial and coimnerclal development,. The staff have inet 
frequently with personnel from the National Park Service, and detailed plan- 
ning for an extension of the Badlands National Monument has been completed. 
A modular housing factory Is expected to locate on the Reservation in the 
very near future <the planner is largely responsible for tribal negotiations), 
and the planner has worked closely with the local CAP program in efforts to 
establish a sawmill In one of the Reservation cotraminitles. Other efforts 
to bring Industries to Pine Ridge have resulted from close coordination with 
the Industrial Development Expansion Agency of the State of South Dakota, 
although nothing substantive has yet developed. 

With respect to specific EDA^reliited activities, several EDA appli- 
cations ^re now in the development process, although none have yet been 
submitted by the current planning staff. By the end of this fiscal year, 
however, It Is anticipated that several public works and technical assistance 
applications will have been completed and forwarded to EDA. Tt.e planning 
staff has not spent much time on the updating or preparation of Reservation 
plans. The OEDP has not been revised in the past several years, and no 
other overall planning documents have been completed* 

While no jobs have been produced on the Reservation which can be 
directly related to the EDA-funded planning effort^ the current planning 
staff has had a substai^tlnl positive Impact on the Pine Ridge development 
potential. Not only has the ability of the tribe to borrow money for 
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developiws:it projeccs bten itipruved as result c/f the adtlitic»n of articu- 
late spokesman for Cribal projtcts^ biut oJiai^ges have been ^ft^ctea in ihe 
tribal lea<fership that can directly* crAc^d ty ihc pliRnirVfj grisr.t.. r>eser~ 
vation leaders are uow ^j^t:^ aware de^t;lop^nt fjroc^'is^;^ si*d ^robletrts ai^d, 
most importantly, Chey are mere ctC^2^i?ed iov fut^Jtr? dev*^ topi^iexit thari c^cv 
before. Tht fortiujtion the Planning Caia-assioti and cKc b?tt(irment CoinrAs- 
SLcn are substantive achievements which uill result 1:; scfi^ organizational 
contlriuity In the ar^as of developxnorC (lud planning even If the current 
planning staff Is r(*plac*t(l as a rfcsui** of the next tribsl »^lection, 
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A. CQNCHJSIQNS AKD RECOM>iENDATIQNS 
li Backj^rouniJ Sutmnary 

Tlie Red Lake Reservacion of che Chippewa Tribe is characterised 
by plentiful natural resources* strong tribal leadership and consJldarable 
Federal involvement. Early in che twentieth century, the Reservation 
began to develop its forestry and fishery resottrces* and close to 300 
people are currently gainfully employed (full or part-time) in businesses 
based on Lumber and fishing. The Federal government remains the largest 
employer on the Reservation, however, and public subsidy is the largest 
source of dollars for the Red Lake Reservation. 

EDA ir^volvement with the Reservation has been limited but 
generally well received* All four program tools have been applied at 
Rod Lake. As a consequence of EDA projects, amounting to $203,339 in 
grants and &221*585 in loans, some incoinc impact has occurred. However^ 
EDA*s impact on development potential is by far the most important result 
to date. There is a feeling on the Reservation that the EDA program is 
inaking a meaningful contribution to the economic and social development 
of the Red Lake Band. 

2. Conclusions 

Specifically, eight EDA projects wei'e approved for the Reservation. 
Of these, four projects were effectively voidod- A small feasibility 
study for a furniture plant recommended approval of a business loan^ but 
the :.ntended firm backed out after the loan was approved. A planning grant 
was cancelled by the tribe after nine months because of growing hostility 
between the EDA'funded planner^ a tribal designee^ and the tribal leader- 
ship. An industrial location st^idy was cancelled by EDAj after approval^ 
because of too much similarity to another EDA study approved for the 
Reservation at about the same time. 

Of thr four projects wliich reached fruition^ a 97-acre industrial 
pork was developed, a business loan was used to help rebuild a tiribally- 
Dwned sawciLll destroyed by fire, a technical assistance grant' was used 
to furnish short-turm management assistance Lo a tribally-owned cedar fence 
plant, and a forest products study was just being completed at the time 
of this evaluation. 

There has been no job impact to date attributable to these projects. 
The industrial park is empty, and no certain prospects exist. The saw- 
mill* while employing ^9 individuals^ would have reopened without the EDA 
loan. The fence plant management study has not resulted directly in new 
hirings ror in saved jobs. The forest products study has not as yet 
led to act ion . 

Any impact from the EDA projects to date has occurred in terms of 
service or tri^^al income benefits. The EDA business loan to the sawmill 
hastL^ned the construction of the ne^ facilities (although mill employees 
were employed throughout at a temporary facility) and enabled the tribe 
to conserve funds it might have had to provide as a lender* of last re- 
sort* The EDA technical assistance study on the cedar fence plant temporarily 
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improved che profit pic-rtJre, providing a short-tenn increase of income 
to rho trtbc. Thf^ industrial park project benefits the cocmiunity i/ith 
b^?ttor water icrvi^o and fire protection. 

The activities tht^ tribal leadership in the area of economic 
dev^rlopraof>t have been significantly enhanced by EDA's presence on the 
resevvatif^n. As a whole, the EDA funds and studies have been timely and 
well-directed, and ha\e laid a groundwork^ both in terms of infrastructure 
and attittJJes, for further econotiic development. 

Re c k>i^end a c ion s 



Red Lake is undergoing a transformation^ as is probably any 
other Indian Reservation in the country* More and more Inidiatis are 
stippcrced by one form ov another of welfare* Yet understanding of 
the fundamentals o£ viable economic growth is undeniably Increasing 
on th^ Reservation^ aided In no small part by the activities of EDA* 
EDA has provided several Inputs to the Reservation's economic develop- 
ment activities, and current projects should produce lon$ term effects* 
Much remains to be done, however, before heightened understanding of 
the principles and economics of mutually beneficial business partner- 
ships Is gained and used to form policies which will lead to the real 
econotttic developcaent allegedly sought by the Tribal Council. 

The ^ftajor problem on the Red Lake Heservation Is the in- 
ability of tribal leaders to resolve conflicting priorities regarding 
significant economic developmet^t, on the one hand, and the desire to 
preserve tribal ct^lture and Reservation resources on the other* An 
example of the proble:a can be found in discussioni) about recreation 
developmer>t* Red take has a great deal of recreation potential; 
much income cct^ld be derived from wider use of Reservation land for 
hunting, fishing, boating, and camping* The Council professes 
interest in such development, but they well know the very real 
dangers which such policies could lead to for the culturally Isolated 
Band and Its homeland* Thus recreational development is unlikely 
to occur> despite avowed interest by the Bandj as long as it is per- 
ceived by them as an insidious threat to their control of the 
Reservation^ to the uses to which It Is currently put^ and to their 
^^ery way of life* Recreational development of Red Lake, whether 
It is **good" or not, must probably await the developuient of a cadre 
of tribal leaders uho either feel they c > control the form of 
thet development or who er^ not so acuti^ly aware of their cultural 
and htsroricai milieu* 

A uore Immediate need Is for i^he realities of business 
economics to be better understood by the Council* To date, the tribe 
has bern entering negotlai:ions with prospevtive firms with demands 
which few busJnessmen could accept. A mont realistic assessment of 
incentives and detnauds is tl^erefore in order* Since the tribal 
ifter,bers are generally opcosed to closely supervised production line 
work, jobs need to be developed in activities which are either less 
structured (lumbering, craft piece wo>k^ modular or pre-fab hot^sing 
construction, etc*) or are supervised by competent and motivated 
outside managementnp 

The establishment of continuing tna^iagesaent contracts with 
ne^trby management specialists who possess skills in various tech- 
nologies and demonstrate empathy with Indians and their needs should 
be giv^n high priority* The working relationships amc/ng Kf>d Edw^irds 
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(tribal attorney) ^nd Bob Poissart (nearby accountanc) and tha tribe 
suggest tT\:it th« B.und ba!^ niuch to g*Tin from continual access to 
Cijmpetenc f)ro fesi lona whose vle«s in developnient macters wil] t>e 
respected by tb-^ Tribal Council- 

The economic developtwont process at Red Lake is well under way- 
Several additional efforts and projects which would seem to have much to 
offer the Reservation in the near future are as follows: 

1- Tliere is sotue indication that the Red Lake Band would 
benefit *'rom a thorough management review of the entire 
ti{iiber processing by the recent Mater Engineering study 
and the fledgling prefab housing indu<jtry, by an experi- 
enced Oijtside lumber and wood products company. The 
preserit operation has developed in pieces, and useful cost 
savings and additional spin-off activities may be suggested 
by a review team with experience in the same raw materials* 
processes, and markets- 

2- The Tribal Cr.uncil should consider the establishment of 
Boards of Directors for those present and future trihal 
ventures for which expertise and capital are occasionally 
nee'led, ll^e Boards wOulH draw upon competent outside 
rer>ource people whose experience and contacts might prove 
useful to venture management, yet would be under the over- 
all supervision of the Tribal Council either by membership 
or by virtue oi? le^al structure- This mechanism would serve 
aa important linking function with the economy from which the 
Reservation is too isolated, yet would keep the relationship 
or the tribe's terms, 

3- There is a c)ear need for a professional survey of the market 
which exists in the northern Minreaota area for "second" or 
vacation hones constructed of pre-fabricated materials- 
Sev^sral studi^i; of the production/construction process exist 
upon which the Red Lake Band can draw, but the planning of a 
business venture based cn Red Lake products and (limited) 
experience re(j^:ire£( market data- 

The Red lake Band needs a tribal mechanism by which the young 
people of the Band can become involved In the development of 
their tribe- A Tribal Council genuinely concerned about the 
fucure of a precious homeland will create projects or insti" 
tutlond, subject to Council policy guidelines and* overall 
supervision where necessary, within which the future Indian 
leaders can test their mettle and become involved in the 
future of their homeland at the same time as they are per- 
forming currently useful tasks for the Reservation- 
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ii. SETTING AND BACKGROUND 

1 * Locac ioa 

Tho Red Lake Indian Reservation consists of 636,964 contiguous 
acres of he^ivily wooded country in north'^central Minnesota, In addicion 
che Red Lake t^.tnd owns scattered tracts of land extending up to the Ca- 
i^adian border^ amounting approximately 156,690 acres. There are three 
corcniunitios located on the Reservation: Red Lake andRedby are located 
on the south shore of the Lower Red Lake, and provide the greatest con- 
centration of population; Ponenah is located on a peninsula betveen the 
Upper and Lower Red Lakes, 

The p^opulatioa center nearest to the Reservation is Bemidji, a 
covrt of 10,000 located 32 miles to the south of the Town of Red Lake, 
Other nearby towns include Blackduck, about 30 miles to the southeast, 
and Thief River Fallsj about 70 miles to che northwest of the Town o£ 
Red Lake. The MinneapoUs-St,Paui metropolitan area is about 200 miles 
to the southeast of Red Lake. 

The Reservation has all-weather norch^south and esst-west high* 
ways running across it; however, these roads are not suitable for heavy 
truck use and are not arteries of comm^erce in northern Minnesota, SeC' 
ondary roads and bridges are few and of poor quality and Insufficient 
for full utilization of the Reservation's natural resources and recrea- 
tional opportunities.. Although bus and train service are unavailable on 
the Reservation, they are available at Bemidji, Thief River Falls, and 
Blackduck, Air service is available from both Bemidji and Thief River 
Falls, 

2. History 

The population of the Red Lake Indian Reservation has been grad- 
ually increasing^ and today 3,700 members of the Red Lake Band reside vich' 
in the Reservation boundaries. In addition, approximately 400 vhite per- 
sons and non-member Indians Live upon the Reservation (most of chese are 
employed in Government agencies and in the school system). The Reser* 
vatlon population has been found to fluctuate according to the general eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing; in times of economic prosperity, many res^ 
ident members tend to leave for employment outside che Reservation, and when 
times are bad, these members resume residency on the Reservation, 

The population of the Red Lake &and belongs to the Chippewa Tribe, 
Although the Sioux were the original inhabitants of this area, they had 
been driven out of the area by the Chippeva (Ojibwas) by about 1770^ when 
the northern timbered a^^eas of Minnesota vere conquered and occupied as semi- 
permanent homes* The Chippewa in the United States have been at peace 
with the Government since 1815 and have experienced less dislocation than 
many other tribes. Their reservations are parts of their traditional home- 
lands. The Chippewa were historically timber people and engaged primarily 
in hunting and fishing. They supplemented these occupations with gathering 
of fruits and cultivation of wild rice. By the mid-l800's, the Red Lake 
Indians were so successful in raising grain and vegetables that they support*^ 
ed many families who fled to them to escape starvation. The Red Lake Band 
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were known to be thri* farmers for centuries. Currently, however^ only 
seven families are ac ^/ely engaged in fanding on the Reservation. ALthough 
sufficient acreage of good farm land is available^ the current members of 
the Band are now without the interest^ up-to-date knowledge^ and capital 
neo.ded to develop and maintain profitable fand ventures. 

3* Resources and Economy 

a* Reao^rces 

The primary resources utilized on the Red Lake Indian Reservation 
are timber and fish* As indicated above, agriculture has played a limit- 
ed role on the Reservation In recent years, although the opportunities 
exist for the cultivation of cranberry marshes^ blueberries and wild rice 
on a comarclal basis, as well as for the expansion of e:cisting agricul- 
tural pursuits. In addition^ the Reservation has a vast recreational 
potential which has to date been greatly underutilized, seme available 
mineral resources, and a potential work force which has also b^en 
underutllLzed, 

The timber resources of the Reservation o£ff>r a major opportunity 
for further development. The Reservation latvls, with the exception of an 
area called the Northwest Angle (where J2,000 acres are being commercially 
forested under contract) are estimated to contain 210 million boar> feet of 
saw timber and over two million cords of pulp .and other small forest products. 
The Red Lake Mill^ tho major business on the Reservatlott^ is scheduled to 
ase about five million board feet of hard and soft wood per year for each of 
the next ten years^ only about half the amount which the timber lands could 
support under a sustained yield program. Thus, the Reservation has available 
timber resources to supply the needs of prospective uood^using industries^ 
as well as a mill capable of convertlitg the timber to the finished or semi- 
finished wood products required by such industries. Industries such as 
furniture manufacturers, sasu and door factories, charcoal manufacturers, hard 
board mills and paper mills would have readily available the wood products 
required in their operations. 

Another major resource which has been used by the Bans)^ since the 
ChLppeuas settled along the shores of the Red Lake In the ISth century, Is 
the Lake's fish. Both the Upper and Lower Red Lakes produce a very sub- 
stantial amount of fresh fish for the comerclal market^ including the 
walleyed pike and perch. This resource is guarded from harmful exploitation 
by a yearly quota^ fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, based upon 
studies o£ age/weight ratio of each year's catch. Under the present quota^ 
650,000 pounds of fish were taken out of the lakes by members of the Band 
last yeav, at a value of approximately $1.5 million* In addition^ the 
many other lakes and streams on the Reservation offer other sites for fish- 
ing for walleyed pike, bass^ Northern pike, and pan fish* The current fishery 
operation, conducted by the Red Lake Fisheries Association^ is limited to 
the delivery of walleyed pike atvl some other species for further processing 
and marketing by a non-tribal group* llo^^ever, the Association could under- 
take to process the fish itself by expanding the fisheries facilities on the 
Reservation. 

The recreation potential of the Reservation is undoubtedly vast. 
The Reservation contains beautiful forests and lakei in their natural state 
which are ideally sltuatz^-l for development as tourist attractions and for 
the establishment of trailer and tent camps for use by the public. Many 
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good trout strtjams flow on the RcsGrvaMon, several of them stocked by 
the U<S< t^ish and WlLdllke Service, and, in cooperation with the U,S- 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries, the tribe has developed ratnbow trout lakes 
for their own people , Son-residents may fish at these lakes at certain 
specified times during the year. 

Other tourist resources are guided hunting, trapping and fishing. 
The Reservation contains some of the most famous and coveted hunting and 
fishing in the country, with large numbers of game^ including wild fowl, 
deer, tnoose^ small gaitie and game fish. However, about 15 years ago, a 
Federal dredging operation destroyed one of the great natural habitats 
for fish and wildlife plus one of the best nesting grounds for ducks in 
the U.S. Dams and other facilities could restore more of the fish wild- 
life habitat in these areas, thus improving the economy of the Reservation. 
The Band has developed, with the help of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
two large wildlife areas o.. the Reservation. The Kl-Uo-Say area of ^i^^^ 
acres and the Zah-Geer.g Wildlife area of 5000 acres are both used for duck 
nesting and nike spawning, and for other hunting and fishings These two 
large wildlife areas have more than doubled the amount of fur harvesting 
on the Reservation. 

Swimming, picnicking and camping are all available on the Reser- 
vation; skiing, with rope tows and chalet services^ is available just out- 
side the Reservation boundary, tv^xa December intc March. 

Additional attractions include the nationally famous July Ath 
Indian Dance Festival that draws participants and spectators from many 
states and Canada^ St. Mary's Mission^ and the Indian handcraft products 
on the Reservation. 



Two other resources capable of fruitful exploitation include agricul- 



tural land and minerals^ There are 10,000 to 15,000 acres of land on the 
Western edge of the Reservation which are suitable for farming and cattle/ 
dairying operations; additional land could be cleared and broken aa requir- 
ed. This land, which is geographically and economically removed from the 
population centers on the Reservation^ could either be developed for agricul* 
tural purposes by members of the Red Lake Band or leased to farmers in the 
Thief River Falls area. This land is suitable for potato and beet crops, 
aiueberries and cranberries can also be grown on the Reservation* All 
agricultural activity is hampered^ however, by the short growing seasOL. 



Mineral resources can only be guessed at pending the completion of 
more thorough geological studies^ but there are preliminary'indications of 
substantial deposits of iron and other ferrous metals, and some c:>pper and 
nickel deposits. Permits to explore for these metals are being processed 
by the Tribal Council and the Federal government. There are also sizable 
deposits of marl and peat on the Reservation^ which await possible develop- 
itient . 

b, Economy 



Until the recent inception of various Federal programs, the only 
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sources of inconte available to tribal residents had been in commercial 
fishingj a sdwmiLI operatLon^ tlraber ct^ttLng^ and^ to a very limited 
extentj rrom agriculture. 

The Red Lake Fisheries Association is composed of cribal-members 
who deliver pike and other species of fish for further processing and 
marketing by a non-tribal group. This business has provided income to 
about 200 persous for a few raonths of each year. This commercial fishing 
is confined to Upper and Lower Red Lakes. 

The Red Lake Indian Kill at Redby is the focus of present 
developnient efforts on the Reservation. The savjmiU planing mill 
together employ about 50 men at present levels of operation^ and the 
associated logging operations employ about thirty more. The sawmill 
operations aave gradually grown since before the turn of the century to 
a point where about $500,000 lu revenue is generated each year. A period 
of deficit operations in the early 19601& was ended with the help of a new 
sawmill partly paid for with an EDA loan. The mill and associated 
acrivities are operated as a tribal venture under the supervision of 
Bureau of Indian Affairs - retained specialists. 

In addition to the 50 full-time employees at the mill, there are 
several local Indian men who are capable loggers on the Reservation. These 
loggers own skidding equipment and trucks valued at around $17,000, which 
they have obtained through Small Business Administration (SBA) loans and 
some outside financing. They furnish the mill with its timber supply. 

The Red Lake Chippewa Cedar Fence Plant is the other major 
economic activity related to the Reservation's forest resources. 
Originally started by an outside firm^ the operation was bought by the 
Tribal Couucil in 196B with funds from the Tribal treasury and an SBA- 
backed loan. The Redby plant employs between 15 and 20 people, and a 
recent loan from a local bank is enabling the purchase of new machinery 
and expanded operations. 

Seven families are actively engaged in farming and, on an 
average, each owns21 head of dairy cattle and five head of beef cattle. 
These farm operations produce $9,347 in tribal income and $90,000 in 
personal income annually. 

There are presently 535 male and 336 female members of the Band 
between the ages of 18 and 65 years who are physically or mentally fit for 
employment. Less than 60 percent of this labor force is currently regularly 
employed^ and over half of those with regular employment are associated 
with a variety of govermental agencies or programs. Anottier 25 percent 
of the Labor force derives some earned income from seasonal and temporary 
work as fishermen, for work in the woods, or from the harvesting of wild 
rice. Some of this work (fishing) is lucrative, but there is strong 
competition for the few better income opportunities in this area. The 
remaining members of the community roust rely upon relief and welfare payments. 

Only a small percentage of the total employable members of Che 
Red Lake Band can be classified as skilled in specialized trades. However, 
this group of Indians is recognized for having a high degree of manual 
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dexterity and is quick to Uarn trades. Among those presently unemployed 
there are appr ox Innately 35 males and ^0 females uho would properly be 
classified as skilled or seinl-skllled. The unemployed males In this 
category are those uith experience or training In various sawmill and 
planing mill operations^ and In other occupations such as clerks and 
office workers^ bus and track drivers^ carpen^srs and auto mechanics. 
The unemployed female skilled and semi-sklLled workers are mostly those 
with training or experience as cooks and office workers. 

There are very few places on the Reservation to spend the money 
received from these inflows. The Reservation town? of Red Lake and Redby 
(1500 and 1100 people respectively^ including outlying tracts) contain 
only four small general stores and about an equal number of service 
stations; Ponemah to the north has one store. Major expenditures are 
made in Bemidjl^ and to ^ lesser degree^ In the other aforementioned towns 
outside the Reservation. 

4 . Tribal Government 

The Reservation Is governed by a Tribal Council of eleven persons. 
The Chairman^ Secretary^ and Treasurer are elected at large by the Reser- 
vation members to fcur year terms. Two councilmen from each of four dis- 
tricts are elected by the voters of their respective districts for stag- 
gered four year terms. This Reservation government is stipulated, and Its 
functions and duties defined. In a Constitution and by-laws approved In 
1958-59 by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Tribal Council has choseu a strategy of developing a "viable 
economy" within the Reservation Itself. This strategy has been particu^ 
Larly well articulated and followed since the new Tribal Constitution was 
vrltten and reorganization took place In 1958^59. Tlie elective eleven man 
Tribal Council ha^ since that tim^ been led by a strong Tribal Chairman - 
Roger Jourdain - who has given new Impetus to the concept of developing 
an economy around its tribally-owned resources^ using outside assistance 
to fund capital improvements and to subsidize Tribal Band living expenses 
as necessary in the interim. Much of the current activity on the Reser- 
vation Is In fact the direct result of a Tribal Chairman who is strong 
and skillful enough to provide new ^'provisions" for his tribe as needs 
arise, And much of the structure of the current activities is a result of 
centralization of control that Is desired by the Tribal Council, Planning 
in a technical sense probably does not occur^ but there is undeniably a 
focus and a momentum to the succession of Reservation programs and activities 
which Is provided by the Tribal Council. 

5 , CoTimiunlty Developinent 

In order to achleva Its economic and social goals for the Reservation 
the Red Lake Tribal Council has constituted Itself as an Industtlal development 
corporation. For the past nine years, efforts have been made through the 
Buteau of Indian Affairs and by contact wlch private individuals to assist 
Industries wishing to locate on the Reservation, The Corporation IntendJ 
to serve as the instrument through which the Red Lake Band may Invest money 
for the establlstunent of plants and facilities for Industrial and commercial 
development on the Reservation. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in cooperation with the State Employ- 
ment Service, provides assistance in the recruitment of qualified Indian 
employees to meet prospective companies* staffing needs. The BIA has also 
provided on^^clic-job training programs through which qualified enterprises 
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are reimbursed for training of eligible Indian workers. 

ThG Department o£ Labor is active on the Reservation, and has 
various training proc'Tams available to help meet the need £or vocational 
and specialized training. On^ current on-the-job training program, Minl- 
CEP (Concentrated Employment Program) reimburses the local Housing Program 
for training eligible Indian people to be qualified home building workers. 
The SBA has provided loans or loan guarantees for varioi:- projects on the 
Reservation. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) funds a Community Action 
Program (CAP) on the Reservation at a level of $560,000 for the current 
fiscal year. The CAP has a staff of 60. 

A Headstart Program is currently funded by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Ef^ucatlon and Welfare <HEVf>, on the Reservation, The Red Lake School 
system, including a 6-year accredited high school and two elementary schools 
for a tota-l student body of 830, is currently funded by Minnesota, ^he Im- 
pacted Areas Program (PL 874) under the Johnson-O'Malley Act, and by 
Title I funds ($71,203 this fiscal year). The Public Health Service operates 
a hospital in the town of Red Lake. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development <HUD) Is Involved 
in the successful Mutual Help Housing Program^ by ^hlch Indians develop 
"sweat" equity in houses huilt with sawmill materials, Minnesota Concen- 
trated ActLon Progran-paid and OEO-paid labor, and BIA Superintendent-pro- 
vided direction. The evolving program has been underway since 1964, with 
160 houses built and about 30 men employed at least part-time. The Tribal 
Council is currently acting as its own developer in this housing effortt 
the Tribal UouslnS Authority purchases the completed homes with the help of 
HirD's Ifousing Assistance Administration (HAA) funds, and uses subsidised pay- 
t^tents £rom Mutual Help participants to repay HAA,. 

The Red Lake CAP Housing Program has also constructed new comunity 
centers in each village on the Reservation. These consnunity centers ^ere 
constructed with 0£0 funds awarded to the tribe through incentive grants. 

In addition to the housing available to tribal members through the 
HUD progran), the Red Lake Tribal Credit Program has provided loan funds to 
members ^^ho have built approximately 50 standard homes and renovated many 
more. In addition, other loc^l and Federal agencies are now making financial 
assistance available to tribal members. These include the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Farmer'^ Home Administration, and local banks. The BIA, through 
its Home Improvement Program, has constructed some new homes and repaired 
many more, and plans aro to continue in this manner until all housing 
needs are met - 
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C. PROJECT ANALYSES 

The following EDa projects have been funded on Che Red Lake 
Indian Reservation to tiate^ 

Project Type and Kind Project No. Date Funding 

1. pqgLlC WORKS PROJECTS Grant Loan 

a. Industrial Pork 06-1-00125 1967 $150,339 $ 37, 585 

BUSIhTSS LOA.N PROJECTS 

a. Saw Mill 06-3-00124 1966 184,000 

b. Furniture Plant 06-3>002A6 .1967 eancelled 

3. PUNNING GRAiJr 

a. Reservation Planning Grant 06^5-15004 1968 20,000 

4. TECHNICAL ASSlSTAMCi: 

a. Famiture Plart Feasibility 06-6-09009 1966 3>000 

b. Cedar Fenee Plane Study 

1) Oriiitnal Purehase Order 06>6>O9255 1969 2>500 

2) Supplement 06-6-09255-01 1970 2>500 
e^ Forest Ptoduets Study 06-6-09256 1970 25^000 

d. Plant Loeation Study 06-6-09207 1970 ea neelled 

TOTAL APPROVED 33^000 

TOTAL APPROVED $203 ^339 $221 >5$5 

Dlseusslon and analyses of these projeets follov: 

1. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECT 



a* Redbv Industrial Park- Projeec No> 06-1-00125, 1967 

The Redby Industrial Park ptojeet, approved by EDA in January ot 1967, 
eonslsted o£ a $150,339 grant by EDA {80 pereent o£ total) and a $37,585 
loan {20 pereent) £or a total EDA eontribution o£ $187,924, Tliis publie 
works projeet was intended to ereate an attraetive site where outside 
Industrialists eculd loeate wood-related produetion/proeedslng £aeillties. 
An lIImdlat^ objeetlve o£ the projeet was the ereation o£ a water and £lre 
proteetlon system that would benefit the Red Lake Indian Hlll^ the Red 
Lake Chippewa Cedar Fenee Plants and the Town o£ Redby; however, the 
projeet also prepared Industrial altes £or the proposed Eisen Brothers 
furniture plant and £or other potential industries* 

The industrial park projeet was initially eoneelved in 1965, together 
with the projeeted eonstruetlon o£ the new sa^fljill aided by the EDA 
business loan. Applleatlon for the publie works £inaneing was originally 
made in the spring of 1966 and was approved In January o£ 1967, and 
computed by July o£ 1968* 

Total eost oi this industrial park projeet was $187,924* EDA 
contributed tho entire amount $150^339 (80 peieent) in the £orni o£ a 
grant, atvd $37, 585 {20 pereent) in the £onn of a loan at 4*1/8 pereent 
Intfjrest for 20 years. Although the Red Lake Band had some o£ Its own 
money Invested In site development on the park, this money was more related 
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t^^ tht .r ^ LhitG £i :cn bi'otlitrs lurniturt pldnt proj^^ct than to the industrial 
park a& a whole. 

Th^ tribal Council inUiate<i chis project. Thtr applic^jcton for 
f!.nauL;<il ossiSCaiKe was rtaJe by che Council under Roger Jourdam. the 
Chairnan. wh,> al6^^ repre&entt?J the trs.bc i« the negotiations. He wos 
<is3ii^ttd by thti Tribal AttonitVi Ron Edwards. EDR Stan Pechavcr coun- 
Seltu tht' Tribal Council on preparation of the application and 
forwarded tne documents to KDA. The Red Lake Band owns the 97-acre 
industrial park and the water system which was the main project Output. 
A Water Coiwnissionj reporting to the Council, '*roanag€s*' the water 
distribution to Redby residents and the sa;wiiiill and cedar fence plant. No 
other industrial park activities exist to date. 

7\\o components .>f this project include a 125,000 gallon above-ground 
f^toragt; tank, a pufnp house and pumping mcchanLsm> a water and sewer system 
fjr the park and for the Town of Redby^ Luprovenient and extension of a dirt 
access road, and clearing and grading of several previously undeveloped sites 
on the ^7 acres. The water distribution system Is currently handling over 
20,00u gallons of industrial and drinking water per day, serving approxiinatc ly 
100 families in the Redby community^as well as the savnnill and the cedar 
fence plant. The access road to the industrial site connects with the road 
to the sawmill to form a ^'U*' shape; the iiidustrial site (western) 
part of the road is seldom used for reaching S^ate Highway 1, but it does 
increase the accessibility of the sawT^lll ard cedar fence plant. Fire 
protection is provided at the cedar plant and the neu* sawmill building 
(but not fot the planing mill) by sprinklers, feasible because of the 
proJect^s water distribution system. Insurance savings can reasonably be 
attributed to the project. 

As indicated above, there have been numerous beneficiaries from the 
industrial park project. It has resulted in improved road access for the 
Red Lake Indian SawtniH^ as well as a much improved water supply, increased 
£Lre protection^ and annual insurance savings o£ approximately $3>500 
(estiitated) for both the sew mill and the cedar fence plant. The Redby 
comnunity as a whole has benefitted from the new sewer system; water Supply 
is now plentiful^ at a cost of only $3.00 to $A.0O per year per honve. And 
tht* Red Lake Tribal Council has an enhanced interest in^ and understanding 
of, industrial/business developn^ent due to their involvement in the 
development of the industrial park. 

Water system receipts in the amount of about $1,825 ($lt?49 through 
June 30j 1970) have accrued to the Red Lake Tribal Council through the 
Woter Boatd, 

A Mutual Help Housing warehouse is the focus of Red Laks^s fastest 
graving economic enterprise^ a Federally subsidized sweat equity housing 
constructlo'^ and ownership program^ The warehouse was constructed on an 
industrial park site^ though tt was not built with public works project 
fimds. There is insufficient information at the present time to quantify 
any benefits received from the project, but development potential impact is 
hU>i. 
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firms havti taovc^d into che industrial pack to date , A Tnattress 
plant in Minnesota has expressed interest in locating In the industrial 
parki but discussions arc not currently active. The only possible job 
impact attributable to the project ls to the members of the Water Board- 
The three members oi the Board are Indian; their positions on the Board 
are largely honor3ry^ ho'wever (resulttiif^ in $^50 in salaries since 1967), 
and these Vridividuals all have other income sources. 

Just prior to the industrial park development, tlie infrastrucrure 
of the Reservation was capable of accommodating soioe industry; however, 
available utilities were minimal and existing housing poor. The 
improvement In utilities an^ the further availability of industrial sires 
has certainly made the Reservation more attractive for prospective industries. 

There has been no change in the availability of financial assistance 
tc the Reservation; the tribe is able to secure some finaiKing, but Inability 
to finance many projects is still a major drawback to development- 

Ftoger Jourdain, the Tribal Council's Chairman since 1959j has em* 
phasi^ofl economic development programs. The industrial park projecr, and 
discussions with industrialists whose interest was enhanced by the park, have 
increased leadership's drive for economic developmenr. However^ Cheir 
initiative extends only so far; little work of real Substance is going on to 
identify and attract outside viable industry to the Reservation, The leaders 
have experienced a certain arount of frustration in their negotiacions with 
private industrialists and the EDA (and &IA arid SBA) bureaucracy, but they have 
learned more about the development potential of the Reservation, and are 
undeniably more familiar with indi^strial development problems aa a result. 
It reifiains for this increasing sophistication ro be used by the Council to 
attract outside resources to increase Job and income opportunities for the 
Red Lake Band, 



a. Red Lake Indian Sawmill, Project Ho, 06-3-0012^, 1966 

This project, approved In 1966j consisted of a business loan to 
rebuild a tribal sawmill which burned dovn In 1965. The EDA loan consisted 
of $18^*000, UO percent of the amount needed by the trioe for the construction 
of a new and Improved facility^ The remaining 60 percent was supplied by the 
tribe from the 100^ insurance coverage on the earlier mill. 

The Red Lake Indian Sawmill Is a lumber enterprise consisting of a 
savmilt and a planing mill located next to the Rcdby Industrial Park. 
Approximately five million board feet of pine and hardwood are utilised 
annually, and about 50 mendjcrs of the tribe are directly employed by the 
operation. It is a tribally developed enterprise which has operated for 40 
years under the supervision o£ the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The mill has 
played an imporrant role In the economy of the tribe ana has been a focal 
poinr of the Tribal Council's plans for the Eeservation, 

Tlie loan to the sawmil 1 was one of EDA's first business loan projects 
and was the secowi f^roj^•c1- -^t. thr Red Lake Reservation* All other EDA 
^T^ejects at fte<i re Ute kovi \silirectly to the mill* 
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The business loan application was processed comparatively speedily 
In this case. There was an element of urgency to the mission of replacing 
Che single largest non-govemment employer on the Reservation after it was 
destroyed by fire. The application to EPA for assistance was developed 
soon after the December 1965 fire, and a loan In the amount of $200,000 
was originally approved^ Final approval of a Sl3i>000 loan was made on 
Jiine Iky 1966, and the mill was able to renew full-scale operations in the fall 
of 1966. 



The total co^st of rebuilding and enlarging the sawmill after the fire 
In 1965 was SA6i,000. Of this amount, EPA contributed AO percent, or $134>000. 
The loan was made for 15 years, at 4-1/4 percent interest with EPA maintaining 
a first lien on the plant constructed with the loan. The an^ount of working 
capital which was required is unknown* The remaining 60 percent of the funds 
required for plane and equipment were supplied by the Red Lake Indian Band 
from insurance proceeds • This tribal fuvding served as leverage for securing 
the E:DA loan. 



At present, there are 49 employees at the sawmlll> and about 30 
craployees worktnj: in logging crews on the Reservation. The breakdown of 
Job categories appears below: 

Position Emp Loye^s 

Civil Service Employees 3 
(mill manager^ purchasing 
agent , one other) 

Office Employees 2 

Skilled employees (foreman, 

machine operators) 7 

Semi-skilled employees (Including 15 
logging truck drivers) 

Unskilled employees 22 



There are two women tn the office; the remainder of the 
employees are men. Of the 30 Indians In the logging crews, seven 
are crew chiefs who exercise managerial control over their crews^ 

At the time of the EPA loan approval, it was expected that 
64 saved Jobs and 5 new jobs would result from the project. Host of 
the people now employed at the sawmill, in fact, were so employed before 
Che fire. 



The Red Lake Reservation currently has an application in to 
EDA for a major improvement and expansion of the mill which would provide 
further job opportunities, as well as permit the processing of a wider 
selection of logs and production of cut stock (cat to order) by the mill. 
The application is for over 5800,000 of public works money, to be provided 
on the 50-50 grant loan program. 

Other firms near Red lake have been affected by the sawmill 
from the beginning of its operation^ in terms of increased availability 
of better-chan-average quality lumber (for lumber tisers) , increased 
work opportunities <for truckers and outside loggers) and increased 
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sales volume (for two nearby general scores). However, no measurable 
incr^menCal benefits have accrued to chese people as a resulc of che EDA 
Loan, the loan did noC cause expanded sawmill operation, and ic is ex* 
tren^ ly^ d iff Icult CO accept Che proposlcion thaC Che mill would noC have 
sCarCed again in 1966 wiChouC $184,000 of EDA money. Tribal leaders, in 
face, indicate chat che nev mill would have been builc irrespecCive of ouC- 
side financing. In view of the scabilicy and long experience of profiCs of 
che sawmill^ a loan could mosC likely have been obCained by the ReservaCion 
fron a non-EDA source inceresced in "bankable" invesCmnCs. The speed wich 
which che Loan was approved was* however, of greac benefit to che Cribe in 
iCs period of anxiety, the rate of incereac obcained from EDA was favorable 
when compared againac Chen currenC conimei^cial bank races, and Che loan may 
have saved che Tribal Council about $200,000 in scarce but available funds. 
In view of the pocential and actual benefits Co Che Red Lake Band resulting 
from the receipt oT this EDA loan^ the "hardship" requirements for receipt 
of such loans by Indian tribes might well be re-evaluated. 

Although the sawmill has considerable growth potential^ this potential 
cannot be directly attributable co the EDA loan, nor has the loan increased 
che potential value of e:(lscing natural resources. 

The EDA business loan used for the reconstruction of the sawmill 
was at least influential in the application for, and approval of^ the EDA 
public works grant co the Reservation for the development of an industrial 
park, (An important purpose of that project was the construction of a water 
system that could protect the lumber operations centered on the sawmill.) 

Comparatively rapid receipt of EDA funds for sawmill reconstruction 
undoubtedly established EDA as a source of financial Support for large pro- 
jects in the minds of the Red Lake Band. Although no private financing 
sources were tapped as a direct result of the project^ the reastablishment 
of full scale sawtiiill operations bolstered work opportunities for logging 
crews who increasingly rely on SBA and Bemidji bank financixtg for their 
trucks and equipment. First National Bank of Bemidji has just over 200 
loans out to members of the Band, in addition to $225,000 invested with 
an SBA guarantee in the Cedar Fence Plant; many of the loans were for 
pieces of equipment used in lumbering and fishing. 

There has been no significant change in the attitudes and actions 
of the tribal leadership toward economic development which can be 
attributed to this project. The tribal leadership had a long-standing 
consnitment to the tribally-owned sawralll. The only real change was the 
establishment of the EDA program tools (or which this project was one 
of the first e:camples at Red Lake) as an additional source of development 
support. 

b. Eisen Bros, rurniture Plant* Project No. 06-3-00246, 1967 

A New Jersey-based furniture manufacturer, Elsen Brothers 
Furniture Company, aoproached EDA in 1965 for a business loan required 
by them to locate on the Reservation. To Investigate the feasibility 
of the undertaking and the financial strength of the Eisen firm;, EDA 
first decided to conduct a small technical assistance study. (See 
project description below). Based on the positive results of this study, 
and a series of negotiations between the firm and the agency, a loan and 
working capital guarantee was approved in 1967. 
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Use ot the Reservation's timber resources has Long been a 
feature; o£ Red Lake planning. The idea of adding value co the 
tiinber through further processing of the wo«i, vhile at the same time 
providing additional Reservation jobs is an attractive one and has 
been discussed in the OEDP attd other pertinent docurients, Thus^ the 
£urnLtare plant was given serious consideration. The feasibility study 
was the first in a long series of studies, meetings and negotiations 
it^adtng ultimately to the approval by EDA of a $981,500 business loan 
for the furniture plant in November of 1967, However, the Eisen firm 
subsequently backed out of the project. The finn was unwilling or unable 
to come up with its share of working capital^ despite approval by EDA 
in November of 1967 of a ODD working capital loan guarantee* In 

addition^ the tribe was beginning to have misgivings about vhether this 
w^,s th(i right firm for the Reservation, As a result, the working cap- 
itril loan guarantee for the Eisen Brothers venture was canceled, and 
-ho bu^inii^s lo^m pended. 



a. Reservation Planning Grant, Project Ko> 06^5-l5004j 1968 

This area planning grant, funded in June 1968 by EDA for 535,900^ 
was for the purpose of enabling the Red Lake Band to employ a full-time 
professional staff to evaluate the social and economic problems that 
confront the Reservatton and to provide overall development planning and 
Lmp lemcnta t ion of a comprehensive program. 

The Tribal Council^ with the support of BlAj initially decided to 
apply for the planning grant in early 1969. The application^ signed by 
the Tribal Chairman^ was submitted in the Spring of 1968^ with grant 
approval by EDA following rapidly. The total project amounted to $48,875; 
the Federal government's share was $35,900 (73 percent) with the Reservation 
supplying its share $1^*975 (27 percent) through in-kind contributions of 
staff ($1,825); consultants ($3,550); travel ($3,500); office space 
(53,600); and printing (S500). These in-kind contributions proved to 
be largely fictional, however* 

TWO planners were expected to be hired through the use of EDA 
planning grant funds. The senior planner was then e^^pected to expand 
the activity to a professional planning staff of eight, including three 
trainees, to be funded by EDA, HUD and OEO^ with a total planning budget 
approaching S200^D00. 

The Tribal Council hired Bill Lawrence for the job of executive 
director of the planning sffort. Lawrence ia a young Indian of the 
Red Lake Band; he has had some training in law school and ''living 
experience'* on the Reservation but no formal planning training or 
professional experience. Basic differences In the perception of plan* 
ning responsibility and development strategy soon developed between 
the Council and Lawrence. These differences were exacerbated by the 
ever-present tribal politics. Jourdain felt that the Tribal Council 
vas responsible for tribal affairs and should not delegate policy 
decisions which affect tribal welfare. The planner wanted to make 
binding decisions t*or the tribe* There were also rtajor differences 
between the Chairman and the planner concerning the type of industry 
to attract to the Reservation. 
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The result of these differences was that the planning 
&ta£t was not given duties or responsibilitLes by the Council^ and It 
carried out activities in spite of, or outside of^ che interests o£ 
th£r Council. The Tribal Council decided that Lawrence was "not the 
man for the job and allowed the project to lapse after nine nrontbs. 
m Junf. 1969. Some $20,000 of EDA funds was actually disbursed 
during this period* 

Lawrence himself felt that the nine months were "stagnant*" 
There was sooie output, however* Although no actual planning documents 
were produced, the 1969 OEDP and Area Action Plan were updated and 
improved. Unsuccessful proposals were developed for EDA technical 
assistance for a shopping center feasibility study and for F.DA public 
works assistance for a Red Lake Training Center, A successful pro- 
posal was written for an SBA loan for a laundromat operation* In 
addition^ soiae economic statistics and tribal information were col- 
lected and compiled* 

ThC' technical assistance proposal for a shopping center 
feasibility study was submitted in January of 1969; it was rejected 
because shopping centers were then ineligible for EDA financial 
assistance* The training center proposal never jelled because of 
difficulty in securing tribal share funds (25 percent of $315,000). 
The Red Lake Laund romat^ owned by Bill Brun and financed by a $20^ 000 
SBA loan^ is largely attributable to Bill Lawrence. 

The planning staff did attempt to attract industries and 
business to Red Lake. Severai conversations were held with a 
mattress and bedding manufacturer in Minnesota, The Council questions 
the company's motives > however, and is very hesitant about "selling 
cheap iabor" to an outside exploiter. 

Fonnaliaed planning will not work on Red ^ake Reservation 
unless It is done -rithin the contexc of Tribal Council hegemony. 
The Council appears to take its constitutional and traditional 
responsibilities for policy-making and tribal welfare seriously. It 
is not clear exactly what was expected of the planner^ but it is 
clear that his stated function . i to provide o>/crall develop- 
:»ient planning and implementation . , /') was only to be performed 
Insofar as it was consistent with Tribal Council objectives and 
priorities * 

Implicit in this fact is that "planning" in a general sense 
has been performed by the Tribal Council.^ Roger Jourdain and other 
members have a strong sense of the Red Lake problems^ needs^ ^nd 
priorities^ and Jourdain's rather consistent espousal of a policy 
based on the Council*6 perceptions has given considerable continuity 
iio the last II years at Red Lake. 
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TECUS^ICAI ASSlSTAIiCE PROJECTS 

a . Furniture Plane FcasiblUcy, Project No. 06-6-0^009, 1^66 

this technical assistance study^ approved by EDA in February 
of 1966^ consisted of a $3,000 grant for the purpose o£ investigating 
an applicant for an EDA business loan* The study, conducted by the firm 
of Ernst and Ernst, invoscigaccd the feasibility of the establishment 
of a branch plant of Elsen Brothers^ Inc., a furniture manufacturer^ on 
the Ped Lake Indian Reservation. The operations and the financial 
strength of the Etsen firm were investigated, as well as its commitment to 
the project* Etsen, by its application for an EDA business loan in 
1965, had initiated what would become four years o£ negotiations regarding 
the establishment of the furniture plant* 

The files on the technical assistance study have been forwarded to 
EDA's archives and were unavailable for consultation* However^ che 
following data regarding this project were obtained; 

The technical assistance project appears to have been conceived 
by EDA in 1965, in response to the application by the Eisen firm for a 
business loan. The project was approved in 1966* It was EDA who made the 
selection of Ernst and Ernst to conduct the study; the tribe played a 
very minimal role In the investigation of the Eisen Brothers Furnituve 
Company or in the negotiations with the firm* 

The report prepared by Ernst and Ernst has never been seen by 
th^ tribe* It apparently approved che business loan to the Eisen 
Brothers Furniture Company, since the business loan negotiations in^ 
tensificd subse<iuently* The study was completed in 1966* 

Tl^ese projects appear to have had no visible Impact on the 
Reservation* Although the business loan was ultimately approved^ the 
Eisen frim located elsewhere* Intra-trlbal debate over the merits 
of this firm was often intense, and the metnory of the negotiations is 
vivid in the meft\ories of Tribal leaders. (See discussion of business 
loan above)* 

5> Cedar Fence Plant^ Study 

1) Operations Study, Project }Jo* 06-6-09255, 1969 

2) Supplement, Project No* 06-6-09255-01, 1970 

The purpose of this project was to improve the apparently 
unprofitable operations of the tribally-owned Red Lake Chippewa 
Cedar Fence Plant by acquiring management assistance from a local 
accounting firm. An EDA purchase order for $2,500 was approved for 
this purpose in October of 1969; this was followed by a second pur- 
chase order for an additional S2,S00 in 1970 to expand t!ie study, 
An out^'de accountant (from Tlvlef Hiver Falls) was selected by the 
Tribe to (a) review operations since ;the management of the fence 
plant was taken over by the tribe In 1968, (b) design and install 
a producrion record and cost system, and (c) analyse operating de- 
ficiencies and recommend corrective measures. The results of this 
project were less a study than the development of plant organisation 
and manngement procedures and an accounting Information system which 
Would permit improved performance* 
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The wort aLt'Onpl LsUyd ander the firat purchase order in- 
cluded a prtHminjry r^*viev, ^*st<ibl ishmf nt of cost accounting records^ 
prL*p<tratlon ot a r^vrg.ini^at Ion plan ^ trainlag of a bookkeeper, 
monltortn^ ot d one nonLh trial run, preparation of financial state^ 
n«*n(;s, and nan^!gent/rit o.*u^Ke 1 iii>; . Since the work was not completed 
witUifi tht <in£jmit of ri^e ^llotttrj l>y the first contract^ a follow-on 
was ippro^fid U\ 19"0 whivh i^^ still utlderwiiy. 

The Cedar Fence Plane is an important part of the tribe's 
plan to develop th^^ir for'?st resources* It is clearly consistent 
with that goal and with the goal of provi<Jing jobs for tribal meuijers. 
Habitant , inc. 1 the previous operator of the plantj had been prompted 
by declining production and unsatisfactory profit perfomance to 
leave Red Lake in 1968. The tribe took over the plant at that ttoai 
and the Tribal Council has expressed a keen interest In the fate o£ 
the operation. In fact, the tribe has invested $29,000 In cash in 
the plants the First National Bank of Bemldji has participated with 
SBA for $12S,000 moie. Dellnqticnt payments on the first $25>O0O note 
and evident confusion at the plant prompted the call for management 
assistance by the Tribal Council. Although the application for the 
technical assistance; grant used some accounting language^ the contractin 
firm was, ii fact, called in to solve whatever operations problems it 
might discover. 

Roger Jourdaln, the Tribal Chairman^ niade the initial 
request tor a technical assistance purchase order from EDA in September, 
1969. The consultant was chosen at that time, although the purchase 
order was not approved.until the end of October, 1969i 5ob Poissant, 
of Holcontb, Knudson and Company, an accounting firm with offices in 
Thief River Falls, conducted the study. Poissant, a CPA and one of 
the partners of the firm, had done accounting work £or the tribe for 
several months prior to the projecti and his firm has been known to 
the tribe for some time. Thus, the tribe themselves selected the 
accountant to perform the study and h&ve continued to play an active 
and supportive role as Poissaftt conducts his analysis and makes his 
recommendations. The tribe initiated the request for a follow^on 
purchase order, when it became apparent that inore work was needed. 

The project resulted in a final report whose value lies not 
so much in Its words as in the activities which it describes. The 
mandate was to provide management and accounting assistance to a 
troubled business; the final report simply sumiaarises the work done in 
this regard. The work plan described in the final report appears sound 
and well conceived, and it appears to have been diligently carried out^ 
The outline of the analysis process and work program is clear. 

The Red Lake Chippewa Cedar Fence Plant, Inc., provides 
roughly 20 jobs to members of the Band. However, these jobs cannot 
be attributed to the HDA technical assistance project. The plant 
would have undoubtedly been carried by the Tribal Council at deficit 
operations, in view of the Jobs it provides. 
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InUian assumption of managerial positions has been en- 
couraged In Che plant, but the plant environment Is such that the 
skiiis necessary to assume greater managerial responsibility are 
difficult to acquire* The Tribal Council has gained a greater ap- 
preciation of the difficulties inherent in exercising responsibility 
for an economic ent€rprise> since taking che plant over frcsi the 
previous owner, and the cooperation extended Poissant in his work 
indicates a basic appreciation of che importance of competent mana- 
gerial direction, whether white or Indian* The tribal Council is 
clearly more int.<:re5ted in a profitable venture, with its promise 
of expanding job opportunities, than in Indian management per se. 

The cedar fence plant appears co have good^to-excelLent 
growth prospects based on conversations at che Reservation* A 
Texas company has made a commitment to aosorb 50 percent of the 
firm's production, and the Eastern market for a wide variety 
of cedar cut-stock and posts and other cedi^r wood products appears 
CO be expanding* The supply of cedar on the Reservation is also 
vast, with one source claiming that production at present levels is 
not even keeping pace vith timber growth* Any constraint on growth 
is apparently ac che plant itself* 

The First National Bank of Bemidji has invested $125,000 
into the cedar fence plant* At the cime of che field visit, extension 
nf another $100,000 Loan was being consuinna ted * This additional 
equipment loan would clearly not have been considered without SBA 
backings the management assistance extended by Poissant, and provision 
of working capital by BLA* The tribe itself has invested $29,000 of 
its own capital into the cedar fence plant* 

The change in thp plant^s profit picture is a direct result 
of tho EDA technical assistance* The plant moved from an operating 

situation which had produced a direct $70^000 loss in a year (based 
on financial statements prepared by P:>issant withcut audit) or 
$6jOO(> per month, to an operation which yielded a $2,050 monthly 
profit in January, I971j as a result of Poissant's work* This im- 
provement may be che best estimate of income change attributable 
to the project* 

The cedar fence plant's improved financial picture, however, 
has not persisted* Although there is an absence detailed finan- 
cial data, information from Jourdain, tbe bank, and the consultant 
all indicate a renewed downward trend* At the present, much of the 
planning concerning the plont is marking time until e^lulpment 
financed by 'he Bemldji bank is recelvedi 
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NatLttabie changes have occtsrrgd in the avaiUbility of . 
fmancial assistance to the Reservation due to this technical assis- 
tance project. Tlic project Is larg^ilv responsible for the acquisition 
of $30jOOO of working capital from BiA and will bo directly res* 
ponsLble for the receipt of an additional $100,000 from the bank (with 
an SliA guaranreo) tor new equipment. The willingness of the tribe 
to Invest more money and management assistance In the plant appears 
to have strengthened th:.' banlcing relationship between the Hed Lake 
Band and the First Natiottal Bank of Bemidjl. Future incremental 
income flows will result from the technical assistance project and 
from the additional bank and BIA financings how^ver^ it is not 
possible at this tiine to project the amount of such future Income 
f h>ws. 

The Red Lake Tribal Council has been enthusiastic about 
economic develo|>ment for a long time. What has changed as a result 
of this project tif Its appreciation of the importance of management 
skills to Its business development plans. At least two members of 
the Tribal Council admitted that it had been Instructive to see the 
relationship^ oetween nhe management study^ the improved performance, 
the consequent increase ir bank/SBA interest, the BIA working capital, 
and the additional bank financing* 

The manager of the cedar fence plant is considered to 
have irT!:>roved his management skills significantly as a result of 
this technical assistance project. In addition^ two nev bookkeepers 
have boen trained by Poi^sant under the project^ and the original 
one is considered "well qualified*' by the bark. Although the 
production skill level of the employees of the plant have not 
changed significantly^ their performance level has increased markedly. 

forest Productg Feasibility: Study, 1970, Project No. 06-6-09256 

This project consists of a $25,000 grant made by EDA In May 
of 1970 for the purpose of determining the feasibility of additional 
Cot'est Industries on the Resetvation. The contract was awarded to 
the Hater Engineering Company for a one year study. 



Tlie KoSorvati(.^n*s forcst'^'l area Is its major natural 
ri.'Sotirce ai>d also the on-^ showing t..e greatest potential for develop- 
ment. The forest Industry is the major employer on the Reservation. 
T\w objocttve of this technical assistance study Is to determine the 
feasibiUty of the establishment of additional forest industries in 
order to fully utilize the Reservation's forest resources in creating 
nt'W. permanent fmplo^Tnent. The study is to consider the addition of 
pl.-s^tible primary processing facilities^ I.e.. small saw-log mill and 
cimipknontary manufacturing facilities, such as a dimension stock plant 
>r paJK't p^a^lt^ U Is hoped that this study will result in the 
creatu-^n of <)ver 100 new jobs In forest related Industries. 
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rhu $25, 0^>0 tc'Chtiical assistance grant was approved by EDA 
eairly V)7o, iind a draft of the resulting study has just been completed. 
Tlie- t*ntire dral'c was not available for review during the site visit, 
!t IS cluar, howuvur, that the study is timely and of potentially 
high value. 

N.^ impact has yet accrued from the project. 
7, Industrial Locations Study, 1970, Project No. 06-6-09207 



This proposed technical assistance study was funded toTC $10,000 
by EDA in 1970. for tho purpose of atteinptlng to find and locate 
an industry at Red Lake whicl vould bo related to the existing timber 
"■(jsuurces and operations, tht "'"dy was to be conducted by the 
Consulting firm of Thomas Hiner and Associates. 

Funding o£ this projf^ct was delayed awaiting completion of 
EDA Technical Assistance Project 06-6-^09256^ the forest products 
feasibility study. Elowever, since the two studies would be pur- 
suing [t^any of the same objectives, a decision was made to delay 
and then to cancel this industrial location study. 
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A. CQMCLUSIONS AMD RECQHMEKDATIONS 

K Bgck&round Summary 

The Rosebud Sioux Reservation is located on the southern border of 
South Dakota, west of the Missouri River and east of the Fine Ridge Indian 
Reservation. Pierre, South Dakota lies 112 miles north of tribal headquarters. 
The Rosebud Reservation has a general shortage of exploitable natural resources 
other than its grazing and crop lands, but it has pursued an active policy 
of cocmiunity and industrial development in recent years and is currently 
employing over 100 Reservation people in industrial enterprises. Living 
conditions for the 7200 Indians living on the Reservation remain difficult, 
however, and unemployment levels hover around the 50 percent level, 

EDA participation in Rosebud development has been sizable. Five 
public works projects have beet} approved and constructed and a sixth one 
approved. These projects have dealt with road construction, induatrial park 
development, building renewal, and airport construction. A business loan 
projecr has also beer, approved though not consuionated; and a technical 
assistance feasibillr> study has been completed. Planning grants have been 
funded by EDA since 1967, though the planning director'^ slot is currently 
vacant . 

The direct impact in terms of jobs and income from these projects 
has thus far been minor. The industrial park and one building are empty^ 
the airport has no Indian employees, the "feasible" project recommended by 
the study vas never started, and coordinated planning is not currently in 
evidence. The paved access roads leading to the three existing industries 
at Antplope Industrial Park have been videly appreciated and are -esponsible 
for protecting some vages and permitting some shipments during periods of 
had weather. The eda projects have been responsible, however, for creating 
new physical infrastructure capable of being used for tribal development. 
Considerable exploration of possible industrial opportunities induced by 
projects has also led to a wider tribal knowledge of exploitable resources. 



2. Conclusions 



Discounting the de-obligated business loan project, EDA spent a 
total of $411^375 in grants and $45,062 in public works loans for seven 
projects on the Rosebud Reservation. An additional $31,300 in a public 
works grant and $32,300 in a public works loan has been approved but not 
disbursed for the construction of a new ficllity. The total job and income 
impact attributable to these projects thus far amounts to about $33;000|, all 
of which is credited to a single public works project (access road), 

EDA has made a moderately high contribution to the economic develop- 
ment potential of the Reservation, The major portion of this improvenient in 
' ' ' " \<m potential has been in the form of new local infrastructure, with 
an industrial pzrk and an airport representing significant new facilities 
for the development of the local economy. EDA projects, particularly the 
planning grant, have had a notable effect on tribal leadership as well. 

Rosebud is one of the few Reservations which has received approval 
of applications for su|jport from each of the EDA program too^s. The approved 
business loan for $320^000 has recently been de-obligated at the tribe's request 
however, and the technical afisistance in the form of a feasibility study has 
had no discernible effect on the Rosebud Reservation. The relatively heavy 
use of the public works and planning program tools appears to accurately 
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reflect the state of development of the Rosebud Reservation and the priorities 
of its people* In particular, the plminlng grant placed heavy emphasis on 
community development in accordance with the express desires of the trlbe^ and 
economic development activities were concerned primarily with acquiring the 
infrastructure presumed to be attractive to Industry and with actively pursuing 
candidates for industrial plant location* A period of heavy development 
activity partially supported by the EDA planning grant during the period 1966 
through 1968 markedly changed community living conditions but uoes not 
appear to have included the fonnulation of an economic development strategy 
based on a realistic assessment of Reservation resources and capabilities* 

Rosebud development activity is currently at a lev ebb in what some 
observers term a reaction to or retrenchment from the apparent excesses of the 
previous tribal administration* Completed EDA projects have not produced the 
inimediate jobs which the tribal members had hoped £or* Furthermore, the tribe 
has been unable to successfully lay any tangible subsequent groundwork for 
bringing future jobs to the Reservation* This disparity between the anti- 
cipated and actual benefits related to several EDA projects i$ a contributory 
factor in the disenchantment with the program on the Reservation, despite 
the amount of ics past activity. 

There is an acknowledged need for expanded economic opportunity on 
whe Rosebud Reservation^ and improved community living facilities may now allow 
higher tribal priority to be placed on economic development. EDA has provided 
funding support for several useful projects* but it is not clear that develop- 
ment support has been systematically related to the realistic attainment of 
jobs and income for Indian people. The apparent success of light manufacturing 
operations at che Antelope Industrial Park on the Reservation has indicated 
that Indian workers are capable despite the obvious difficulties of adjusting 
to factory work involving a systematic production process, but this example 
should not stereotype future job development efforts by tribal and government 
officials. Ihe necessary development component which is in short supply at 
Rosebud is skilled enterprise management, and the Reservation can support very 
few tnore business enterprises without wholesale use of outside management. 
Also, little current thought seems to be given to the development of the land, 
the QosC abundant Reservation asset, as a means to improved economic conditions 
for the tribe. 

The current tribal administration has apparently won for itself 
a reputation for honesty and morality among the Reservation. people and their 
friends. These traits appear to be rather widely respected on the Reservation 
and provide an important element in the current leadership posture* But 
leadership for development also requires an ability to pull together all the 
elements of the tribe and to imbue the people with aspiration to help them- 
selves. There is little sense of motion and progress at *losebud today, and an 
undercurrent of frustration and disillusionment exists among some of its 
people* There appears to be a large amount of potential energy waiting to 
be unleashed at Rosebud if the Reservation leaders can provide the necessary 
Inspiration and coordination* 

The Rosebud tribe has experienced some difficulties with the EDA 
application process, but close inspection indicates that roost of the difficult 
ties stemmed form untimely or Inadequate attention by tribal officials to the 
necessary forms. The overriding need of the Rosebud tribe Is not for oiorc 
money or faster agency processing of applications but for more assistance to 
tribal officials In developing resource data and community priorities and In 
formulating development plans which, if funded, will niake a difference in the 
future of th« economic health of the tribe. 
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3* RcccnancfKiattoiis 

The Rosebud Sioux have seen conciidcrable Improvement In Cheir 
iLving condlcions over Che past five years* Their conminlcy developtnent 
program, which was focused with ch^ ^Id of the EDA planning grant, has had 
great impact, pn the physical and social environment of Che Reservation* In 
contrast to this progress in the area of community development^ few the 
recent efforts to gain improved eccmomic opportunities for the Rosebud Sioux 
have reached fruition* This situation is partly explained by the higher 
priority placed by the tribe itself on coimnunity development and by the 
greater relative difficulty in developing projects which yield economic^ rather 
than social, return on Indian reservations* These opportunities loay not be 
of the type and magnitude of those to vhich most attention has been given 
In the past, namely in the manufacturing sector* They must be based on the 
real assets which the tribe and its resources have to offer as well as on 
well-defined needs of the market place* 

Tribal leaders express a readiness to accept the skill and 
experience of non-Indian advisors in economic development* This 
receptivity to out^^ide assistance appears to be in keeping with the 
great needs and relative inexperience which exist at Rosebud, but there 
is no apparent program for creating the Indian development managers 
on the Reservation who are even now needed to ascertain r.eeds, monitor 
outside consultants, and generally ensure that development is in line 
with real Indian ohjectives* Potentially capable younf^ Hosebud men find it 
difficult to iearn anything but grantsmanship on the Resetvaticm and are 
usually unable to share uaetul knowledge ac<}uired elsewhere in such a way 
that it can make a difference at home* Rosebud badly needs the enthusiasm 
and skills which educated and experienced young ImJians could bring to the 
development process, and mechanisms need to be developed to groom capable ones 
for future tribal leadership* A useful element In auch a process would be 
the assignment of specific responsibilities (task forces, field trips, inter- 
agency development projects) to young people by the Tribal Council, with 
defined objectives and adequate authority to achieve them and with account- 
ability to the Tribal Council* t^on-Indlan advisors would play an Important 
role in this process, but In so doing they would be hastening the self^ 
sufficiency of Indian leadership* 



In the meantime, better management assistance is needed for 
individual businesses, agency funding programs, and the overall Rosebud 
development process* There is a clear need for basic business counseling 
for the recipients of loans from SBA's reservation program and grants from 
BIA's equally useful AO percent grant program* Support for a one or tvo 
man accounting and financial management team could quite consistently come 
from the Tribal Council, since it has traditionally asaumed responalblllty 
for chc provision of needed services to tribal members* Such a project could 
probably be 1u$;tiflcd for government support, however ^ given the large number 
(about 23) of SBA loan and BIA grant recipients presently running enterpriser 
on the Reservation* Such a team would also be useful to Fsrmcr^s Hofie 
Administration loan recipients and could play a vital role m the large 
Rosebud credit union and In consumer programs as weJJ, 

It is rccomnended that the Rosebud Sioux consider the following 
actions in the formulation of thoir development plans: 
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-^^ lor a s.>ijnd trconotnic base ^tudy whtcr* a-^alyz^s che 
rti.<^ijrccb a^Hl ptiAilems characterizing the Reservation oi>d rnakes 
wt 1 l-sup;)<'rtt>u recomerdations for developnienC strategy aitd pro- 
j.^Lts ts appannt. tlxisCiiig Reservation planning documents 
arL almost no v^iluo as a guide to the fonnulation of realistie 
gC'vth stratL'gu^s^ and early acquisition of a sound economic 
bast ^^trJdy or rt'Sourcf analysis is highly recommended. 

' ' this analysis of the resources and advantages which the 
RoSt'biid ii<;^s»^rvacion has to offer must be added the setting 
I * r^ri.-trit^js co ^,ul<lte rea^jurce allocation. The dormant OEDP 
^.L'PHittte jr^a;- be a neai^s to this end^ but a technique that might 
Wi^rk view of the eoiumunity development progress and consequent 
social Cijhc:slon is tht establishir.ent of local planning or 
devyUipmt-nt Commissions capable of representing individual 
coiistxtuf^cies to the aforeioentioned tribal developiuent staff 
and to the Tribal Coijncil. Sueh a technique is working well at 
itth<:t aimilar reservations In mobilizing popular developtnenC 
support and in establishing Reservation^wide priorities. 

A small teaiJi of business management specialists could play 

an impi^rt^mt role in the development plans of individual busl-* 

ties^mi^^i and of larger tribal enterprises* Competent professionals 

trom ttio region should he hired on a continuing basis to act 

as Counselors to various Reservation groups* Tribal Councils 

at »>thrr rest:rvaEions have found this form of assi^stance to be 

increasingly valuable as mutual trust develops over tiine. 

The proximity of Interstate 90 to the Rosebud i^eservacion 
is one of the major dcveloponent '"resourees'^ fvvailable* A 
sniall and ine:<pensive booth or display at tht' Murdo exit, 
canned duting the tourist season and stocked with handicrafts^ 
pictures f^f GhofiC Ilawk Park and other Rosebud attractions, 
?iaj>s foj: a Rosebud SiouK "trail"j and other items of interest 
nir the L JutUtjWould tfarn revenue in its own right and 
night deflect some travelers into the Reservation* Free refresh- 
Tierit'i TT.vght be offered in the midst of Rosebud wares and 
attractions so as to attract the maximum number of traveler Sj 
with tlw booth partially supported by the tribe and reservation 
nt^rehanti; .>ut of the increased reverujes generated* Sueh a 
venttire would offer an opportunity to re-establish a relation- 
ship hastd on mutual benefit between non-Indian people and the 
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SSTTINC Am BACKGROUND 

1 • LgcatLlori 

The Rosebud Sioux Reservation Is in souChcenCraL Souch Dakota 
between the Missouri River on ttie east, the Kebraska border on the south, 
the Pine Ridge Reservation on the west, and the White River on the north. 
The Reservation boundaries encompass over 3.46 million acres, of which 
aoout I million acres located predominantly in Todd County Is Indian Trust 
land. Pierre, South Dakota, is 112 TDiles north of the tribal headquarters 
at Rosebud^ and Sioux Fails and Rapid City are about 250 miles to the east 
and west respectively. The Reservation is traversed from east to west by 
t\S< Highway IS; Interstate 90 parailels IS just to the north of the Res- 
ervation* Two paved highways cross the Reservations from north to south* 
A branch line of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad serves the eastern 
Reservation town of Winner, and another line serves Murdo 50 miles to the 
north of Rosebud. Commercial airlines serve the South Dakota capitol of 
Pierre* 

2* tUstorv 

The Rosebud Sioux are descended from the bands of Teton Sioux Indians 
whicti moved Into the Dakotas from the East in the ISth and 19th centuries. 
The Tetons were originally of the woodland culture, with an economy based on 
hunting, fishing, and some horticulture, but as they moved Uest the people 
adapted to the spaces with horses and a more nomadic existence* Traditionally 
a warlike tribe, the Sioux fought other tribes for the best buffalo acvd grazing 
lands. It was not until the white immigrants and settlers began to decimate 
the buffalo herds that the Sioux made war on the whites, however* The U*S* 
goverrsnent intervened shortly after the outbreak of full scale hostilities and 
established the first of several peace treaties, but repeated fighting led to 
the relegation of the various Sioux Tribes to individual reservations by IS9D* 
The large Rosebud Reservation was reduced in size in the early l90Qs by the 
sale of land under the Homestead Act. The concentration of the Sioux people 
in the poorer agricultural Lands in the western portions of the Reservation 
was reinforced at this time by the ceding of all portions of the area other 
than Todd County to the government for further sale, with payment deposited 
in trttst with the government* Todd C6uQty still comprises the Diminished 
Reservation, or ''closed confines*' of the Reservation, although some of the 
remainder of the four county area Is back In trust status* An agricultural 
economy was quickly developed by the new settlers, and further segregation 
of Indians ^nd whites was brought on by the use of increasing amounts of land 
previously used for subsistence by Rosebud Indian bands for wheat and cattle 
product ion* 

The more recent history of the entire four county area is characterized 
by lessening opportunities In agriculture and by locally heavy outmigration. 
Indian birth rates arc higher than those of their white counterparts, however, 
and the combination of a grcwing Indian population and the first stirrings of 
economic and social development in th^> Indian communities is beginning to 
enhance the status of the Rosebud Sloitx in their traditional homeland* 
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3 . Resources and Economy 

Natural resources in Che Rosebud SLoux Reservation consist primarily 
of lUe soil and extensive grasslands* The four county area Is extensively 
agricultural, and over 95 percent of all Reservation land is in farmland or 
grazing tracts. The area has recreational potential as well, for its Indian 
Trust land regions are steeped in Indian culture and history and Include 
many beautiful scenic sices within easy sld^-trlp distance of the main Res- 
ervation highways and of Interstate 90. Another resource whose value has been 
tested In operation Is the manual dexterity and industrlousness Oa the Indian 
labor force in industrial assembly and fabricating activities^, 

The land is the focus of economic activity throughout the Reservation 
and the State of South Dakota. Livestock and winter wheat are the most in- 
porcanc crops raised on the land. The four Reservation counties produce 
more than chelr proportionate share^ by land area, of the stace^s vheat, 
cattle, alfalfa, hay, and sorghum^ It is significant, however^ that only 
a small portion of the agricultural production is raised on land owned, and 
even less on lands operated, by Indians* The two eastern counties with 
the bulk of non-trust lands and white population saw the value of their 
agricultural produecion rise by 39 percent between 1959 and 1964, while che 
prod^ccion on the more heavily Indian-populated lands In the western counties 
fell by 10 percent in the same period. And only 25 percent of the $7^2 million 
of crops and livestock raised on all Indian Trust lands In 1967 (out of a total 
of almost $^0 million on the whole Reservarion) ^^as produced on farms or ranches 
actually operated by Indians. This Indian production was almost entirely in 
cattle and other livestock* A 17 square mile tribal ranch near Rosebud Is 
currently attempt ing to teach better ranching practices and to increase the 
production of feedlot cattle throughout the Indian coimnunltfes * 

The recreation potential of the Reservation lands, (particularly the 
Indian trust land concentrated in Todd County, appears considerable* A 
year-round stream, the Little White River^ and rugged topography with stands 
of hardwood and :ionifers have already established a reputation with thou- 
sands of tourists annually. The rodeo arena outside of Roseoud Is only one 
of many on the Reservation, and buffalo herds are currently raised near the Res- 
vatton* Sumer pow-wows and religious ceremonies of the Sioux have proven 
attractive to tourists for many years. These features of the Reservation may 
prove to be exploitable assets for the Sioux In view of the inereasingly heavy 
tourist traffic expe<^ted along Interstate 90 and the not Inconsiderable traffie 
along U.S. IJlghway 19 through the Reservation. Tl.j proximity of Rosebud 
to Mount Rushmore suggests added promotional potential. 

The tribal administration which held offiee to December 1969 em- 
phasized industrial development in its program, and several aetlons were taken 
during the late 1960s to pave the way for industrial developasent. Two in- 
dustrial parks, an airport, and an attractive 35' x 70' building currently 
are available for industrial use. Of perhaps greater Importance, a eapable 
work force is etr»ployed in two assembly operations and has begun Co develop 
the skills and to demonstrate an attitude toward work without uhieh industrial 
development ts impossible. Growing use Is also made of the Small Business 
Administration program and of the Bureau of Indian Affairs AO percent grant 
program fc^r the purpose of small business development, 
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The Reservation economy which h^ss developed a^'oun^^ttT^e resources is 
grounded in agricultural activity^ with a heavy layer of governmental program 
support and a small but important industrlal/'joinmercial sector.^ The Todd 
C<^unty towns of Mission and Rosebud, with populations of about l^OOO and 600 
respectively, are the primary commercial centers for the heavy Indian con- 
centration in the west, while the larger towns of Winner (3,600) and Gregory 
(1,600) u\ Tripp and Cregory counties to the east are agricultural tnatket 
centers for their predominantly white populations Economic activity differs 
considerably among the four Reservation coiinties.1 Although agriculture repre- 
sents the most Important source of income in all counties, "government** sources 
provided about 20 percent of total income in Todd County > the population of 
which was about 60 percent Indian in i960, and only 7 percent of total income 
in populous Tripp county with less than 6 percent Indians. 

The extent of the government support of the Rosebud Indian population 
Is evidenced by the fact that the OEO Community Action Agency and the Rosebu ! 
BIA agency are together funded for more than $4 million annually. Large 
Federal outlays for housing (917 units), industrial infrastructure, and health 
facilities have been made in the last five years as well. 

The Rosebud CAP continues to be the largest employer of Reservation 
Indians. Considerable individual and tribal income also derives from farming 
and gra^ing leases on Indian land; the Tiibal Council currently receives about 
$300,000 per year from such leases, £rom trust fund interest, and from inci- 
dental sources. Other important non«agricul tural sources of employment for 
the Rosebud Sioux include Rosebud Electronics Co., a cable harness assembly 
plant currently employing about 30 people. Rosebud Manufacturing Co.> with 31 
employees, the Public Health Service hospital, and the several projects o£ 
the Rosebud Housing Authority. 

Suitable employment opportunities are insufficient for the approximately 
l,85o Reservation Indians In the labor force, however, and unemployment flu tuate 
around the 50 percent level depending upon the agricultural season. Median 
family inccfne in heavily Indian^popitlated Todd County was lesa than half that 
in Tripp County in I960, and though later figures are not yet available, the 
situation is substantially unchanged according to BXA sources. 

4. Tribal Covernment 

The official governing body of the Rosebud Sioux is the Tribal Council, 
composed of 22 members elected from among the 21 administrative districts of 
Che Reservation. Tribal officers are selected by the Council from among members 
or non-members for a two-year period. The Council and its officers derive their 
powers from the constitution and by-laws of the Rosebud Tribe approved in 1935, 
and from a corporate charter ratified in 1937 

The tribal government exercises legal Jurisdiction throughout the 
"closed confines'* of the Reservation, consisting of Todd County, and partial 
jurisdiction throughout the remainder of the Reservation. The vast majority 
of Indian Trust land is held within this "closed confines'* area. County govern- 
ment functions for Todd County are actually performed at Winner, the county 
seat of adjacent Tripp County. 

The present tribal administration is headed by Webster Two Hawk vho 
has been Ui office since December 1969. Two Havk is simultaneously acting 
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president of the lnUed ".i^^ux Iri'^t^s and <is an Indian leader of national 
scaturo. "^^arktrd fnctlvn tAL^-ts btLvticn the present aJmifiistration and that 
of pr<:VLO0S tribal Chaxtruan Cato V.daiiJta^ and Rosebud d^v^lopn^nt acctvity 
has been cautious and rrinii^al in an eWort to avoid alleged exoiisses of the 
prL'viou^i ad^riini.stcaL ion. 

5. Comnonity Oev^Iop:nent 

The Kosebud ^ioax Lave been out ot the most active tribes in the 
nation in recetit years in securing better living conditions for its int^^bers, 
i:ons ider/tble support has been received from a wide variety of t;overnme -al 
ageni-ies tat tiousiri^j community facilities, scKoolSj and otiier ii«eded facilities, 
Rosebod has also had one of the largest community Action Agencies and !iIA 
ajjencies in the country in recent years. 

The Rosebud housing program has been one of the most extensive in 
the country. Severa^^ different programs have been employed to consttuct 
917 units of housing during the 1960s^ including a Public Housing Authority 
low rent program for 92 unitSj a Mutual Self-Help program for 50, and a 
Turnkey III program for 400 units. One of the most significant -Reservation 
development activities was the coordination in 1966-196$ of the resources of 
five governiaental agencies towards the construction of 375 units of "transitional 
housing" in the Rosebud area. Reservation personnel put together and ran the 
greatly appreciated $2 million program, and a large number of Indian men 
developed construction and carpentty skills during the effort. Ccmrounlty develop- 
ment efforts have receni^ly concentrated on the improvement of living conditions 
in the several Reservation cotcmunitiea, A curtent ptiority is on the con- 
struction of improved roads to all the Indian communities. ULfD has recently 
allocated S3. 7 million for street curbs and gutters. The erection of new 
homes has spurred the placing of considerable water and sewer facilities by 
the Public Health Service; almost $400^000 was spent for tiiese utllltlef 
during the transitional housing program alone. 

Health cate for Rosebud Indians is provided by the Public Health Service 
and by OHo's health aids and sanitation progran. PHS opetates tlie A8-bed Rose- 
bud hospital and a field health station at White River. Three hospitals op- 
erate in the other Reservation countiesr The Mission Airport charter service 
provides airlift capabilities for emergency patients. Reservation educational 
responsibility is shared between the HtA and the several county school districts. 

Educational activity in Todd county centers on the new Todd County 
School in Mission, lioarding and day students in grades 1-12 are taught in 
the large and attractive new facility. Other reservation towns have elementary 
schools, and Head Start programs currently operate in each of the Indian 
conanunlt Les . OLO also conducts programs in Teacher's Aid, Siii;^mer Youth^ Stu- 
dent Center^ and Adult Education. A current educational deficiency Is in 
Todci (tounty vocational training. The median education level of Todd County 
citizens is slightly lower than the Reservation-wide median of 9,0 years oC 
school(l9t)7) . 

The Rosebtid oEl^' Cornmunity Action Agency Is credited by many observers 
with providing the impetus to Reservation development in the mid 1960s, and 
several of its programs are widely favored among the Indian population. The 
agency has large progtams in emergency foodj s^^jcial school aid, community 
organization, and direct employment and administers the Rosebud programs in 
Headstartj Follow Through, Operation Mainstream, atid the ^ieighborhood Youth 
CorpSv Its current annual bticigeL is $1.7 million* 
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C, PROJECT ANALYSES 



XUe following EDA projects have been funded on the Rosebud ReservaCion: 



Funding 



Type and HaCure of Project 
1, PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 



Project rio. Date Grant 



Lo. 



a. 


Administration Bldg* (#76) 


06- 


1 


-00253 


1967 


S 40,000 




b. 


St. Francis Indu3trUl Park 


06- 


I 


-00580 


1968 


72,000 


$ 18,000 


c. 


Antelope Access Roads 


06- 


I 


-00641 


1968 


55,500 




d. 


Skill Center Bldg. (^75) 


06' 


1 


-00651 


1968 


28,800 




e. 


Mission Airport 


06- 


2 


-00607 


1969 


50^443 


27,062 




Multi-purpose Bldg. 


06 « 


1 


-00758 


1969 


51,500 


32,500 




TOTAL APPROVED 










S29S.243 


S 77^562 



06-3-00742 1970 



06-6-09170 1966 5 33^000 



2.. BUSINESS LOAN 

^- First Acnerlcan Foods 

3. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: PROJECT 
a. Wood Products Study 

4. PLA^^IN'C GRANT 

a. Administrative Planning Grant 



1) 15 Month Planning Grant 06-5-15001 1968 S 48,720 

2) 15 Honth Planning Grant O6-5-l5001-Ol 1969 42^816 

3) 12 Montb Planning Grant 06-5-15001-02 1971 40^100 



$:>20,000 
(deobligated) 



TOTAL APPROVFD 



$462,879 $ 77>562 



Detailed project-by-project descriptions and analyses follov* 



PUBLIC tJORKS PROJECTS 



«• Administration Building Mo. 76. Project Ho. 06-1-00253. 1967 

The refurbishing of an administrative headquarters for e major Reservatii 
housing project was the first tangible EDA contribution to Rosebud development. 
Reserva;;ton leaders had put rhe resources of four other agencies together £or a 
$2 million housing project^ and a suitable headquarters for the program adminis- 
tration staff was needed for more effective coordination* A project application 
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was subtntCCed to EDA iti SepCembeiCj 1966, fot the tebuilding oi an existing 
pump house at Rosebud and was approved in I^ovember in the amount of 5^0,000 
of grant funds* The project was appraised at $10^000 to make up the local 
In-klnd contribution.^ The building vas rushed to completion in less tlian 
two tnonrhs, but delays in the subsequent project inspection and audit did 
nor open ir for use until >iarch 1967. 

The building has been used for three different purposes during the 
past £our years. The admLnisrratLve staff of the transitional housing pro- 
gram, consisting of it field constntcrLon supervisors, administrators, and 
community development speciHallsts, used the refurbished building for mosr 
of 1967 . The CAP Ccmmt^nity Development program operated out of the building 
for several months, and then in 1968 the Rosebud Legal Services program, 
directed by Bill Janklow, began Its current occupancy of the facility* The 
Legal Services staff of five atrorneys and three clerical workers Is crowded, 
however, and tlie progran may move ro larger quarters If they become available* 

The building has apparently proven useful to all Its occupants, but 
Ir is difficult to attribute new jobs to rhe EDA project which refurbished it, 
RuKior has ir that two or three Indians were employed in menial labor during 
about one month of the rehabilitation, but no evidence was uncovered* All the 
occupants of the building have been on the payrolls of programs whose existence 
vas not contingent upon the building's existence, and no evidence of incre* 
mental program payrolls attributable to increased space was uncovered* The 
attribution of job creation to a new work space Is liable to be tenuous at best. 

The service Impact of Building ^76 has been moderately high, howeve^'. 
The director of the transitional housing program claims that the facility ren- 
dered the coordination job considerably easiei:, and the building appears well 
suited for its present legal staff* A particularly noteworthy type of Impact 
attributable to the Building ^n6 project is its establishment of EPA as a 
significant source of development ftjn<fing support. 

P'^*llding ^76 and the adjacent building #75, currently empty, could 
together serve as a sm^ll educational facility or production facility in th^ 
years ahead, since they are close together, front on a good road In a popula- 
tion center, and have access to adjacent storage or warehouse space. A much- 
needed vocational training center would be an ideal use for the tuo facility 
sites* 

b* St, Francis Industrial Park, Project Ho. Q6-1-QQ58Q, 1968 

The long (and unconsuirmated) courtship of First American Foods by the 
Rosebud Sioux began at least as early as 1966, and tribal leaders saw an 
industrial park as being a necessary device for attracting the outside investors 
to the fteservatlon. The small town of St. Francis, with Its heavily Indian 
population and strong need of productive employment, was chosen as the site for 
the park, and an application wes submitted for an EDA public works grant in 
April o£ l%7. The original site of 17 acres was deemed unnecessarily large, 
and a patk of 4,6 acres was approved for construction in August. EDA approved 
a public works grant of ^7^2,000 and loan of $18,000 for 15 years at percent 
interest p^r annum* Construction of the sewers, lagoon, well and water system 
(connected with that of St* Francis), road^, and gutters began soon after, and 
the bulk of the work was finished In the spring of 1968* In the absence of a 
pressing need to complete the park and In the face of payment difficulties with 
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EDA> iOwcvei% finol touches were not completed until the summer of 1969< No 
Site maintenance is currencly takuig place, and et' .on is alrc;idy beginning 
to undo the work on the roads und gutters on the Si,, Frimcis hilltop location. 

No ten;ints have used the park and none are imminent at this time, 
iilthoiigh luiiny observers feel tJ»at the park was a necessary (though insufficient) 
condition for attracting the sponsors of First American Foods to Rosebud* The 
Impact of the project on Reservation Indians has been neutral thus fatj alchough 
there was a noted ini 'ease in St. Francis development aspiratiotis for several 
months after park completion. Tribal le£*dershlp allegedly feels unable to 
vigorously market the park until Che situation witr. the food project^ for which 
aa EDA busine#i<; loan was approved, is resolved. The St, Francis industrial 
park represents an i^moortant piece of potential infrastructure In the meantime, 

c , An^r jlope Access Roads, Protect LJo, Q6-1-Q0641. 1968 

The one area of tribal Industrial activity on the Rosebud Reservation 
is found in the Antelope industrial park )ust tc the east of mission. The park 
is littie more than a former array compound^ consisting of barracks and quarters 
ringing a parade ground^ which iias unLil 1970 been used primarily as an Indian 
boarding school. The deteriorating site is nonetheless Che home of Rosebud 
Electronics Company, Che largest Indian-owned Industry on the Reservation, and 
of Roseb'.:^ Manufacturing Company and Rosebud Sign Techniques* Other users of 
the facility Include an OEO-CAP emergency food distribution center, a HeadstarC 
program, a Rosebud housing program administraCiQU center, and several dwellers 
Including two Mormon missionaries.^ 

The heavy use of the two short (less than one mile) dirt roads Jeadlng 
th« Antelope parli^ and their virtual impas3lbillcy after particularly heavy 
:eclpltation prompted an application to EDA for road surfacing funds in March 
196$* The 20 percent local fth^^re was to be furnished In the form of gravel 
fiom a nearby site* The application for $51,500 In public works grant funds 
was approved by £DA in May 1968» and work commenced almost Immediately so as Co 
tak^ advantage of Che favorable seasonal vci^ther. The contractor^ Sandhills 
Construction Company of I^ebraska, apparently performed to specifications, but 
the inadequacy of the sealing was apparent, and he was asked to redo part of 
tlte work. The contractor refused until he had received Progress payments 
allegedly held up by the problem of adirlnistratlve processing at the tribal level 
and by the fact that the tribe's gravel at delivered value failed to cover Its 
share of project costs. The road deteriorated somewhat before another contractor 
was hired to coniplete the work. EDA subsequently processed and approved a supple- 
mentary grant of $4,000 to cover its share of the project overrun, and final pay- 
ment is cJ*lfT>fr^ to hav*^ been made to the ^jntractors In October of 1970, The final 
estimateo vaiue of the contributions to the ^ oject is $55,000 In EDA public 
works grant funds and $13, in cash and gravel froi) jhe Rosebud Tribe, 

The total Impact of the road ha^ been high* It is undoubtedly protecting 
Che Jobs of over 100 employees In the park by providing all-weather access to 
their jobs> although it is difficult to measure the incremental Income going to 
Indian workers as a direct result of the road.^ An interesting effect of the road 
Is that its construction seems Co have cut the number of excuses for nilssing work 
during the winter and rainy months. The road has also made the loading of outgoing 
shipments considerably easier, although the trucks serving Rosebud Manufacturing 
must still negotiate a sea of snow or mud to reach th*^ ro::" over 50 yards away. 
Additional users o£ at least part of the road include tli. in>!PbitanCs of 120 homes 
on streets branching off fropi the road and several dwrllor:: in old industrial 
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ptirk LuIUhn.i, ch.it Clie jL-rvi^e impact of the road is also significant. 
A ii.ulli-purposi: bailJin^ to be used by Rosebud Electronics or another major 
Cen.tuc nav t^i built in the near fuCyre at Antelope industrial patk^ enlarging 
th*' t>ot.entiaL road us^i/je by about 45 persons, 

Tho Antelope ro<id project appears co have been both highly v:sefv:l and 
iJiuch jpprt'C i^tt'd ^ It i*; a contnbucoryj thoygh not crucialj factor in the 
dyc^pSi oi the Antelope industrial park tenants. Current and projected aetivity 
Jt Clie p.jrk Jijpejrs to mark it as the one natural growth center in Todd County, 
md cmi^l^^tJtm of the multi-porpose facility^ the repaying o{ the now deteriorate 
liH roadj aod rehabi Utatioo of the old buildings ct the complex would 
Lortht^r OTilv^nce tJ*^ kite's pocenciaU 

d. Skill Center &u\lding Ko> 75. Protect Mo> 06-1-00651^1968 

A former livestock stable was converted to an attractive 35* x 70' stone 
building for u^e as a skill training center by this project. The bv:ilding had 
initially been envisioned as a companion facility for Ruilding #76 in the transi* 
tionat housing program^ but EDA fv:nding for the rehabilitation of this building 
was not secured v:ntil after that program had all but ceased. An application for 
a ^^2^f^00 public works grant was submitted to EDA in March 196$ and approved in 
June for the rehabilitation of the old building as a training center for housings 
construction^ and IBM cable harness trainees. Construction did not really begin 
until December, however, and a disastrous fire during January 1969^ when the 
building was 75 percent completedj postponed completion even more. Insuranee 
fund^ and unexpended EDA grant money allowed the completion of the building 
(fn>5ineer ' s accf^tance) in July 1969. 

The bv:il<]ing appears to have had two uses since its completion. One of 
Llw uses was as an adult education facility between July 1969 and June 1970 (and 
unofficially before that), with Headstart and Neighborhood Youth Corps personnel 
using Che fiicility intermittently during t!iis time. There were no records avail- 
able durini; the site visit to indicate the fate of the various trainees^ but no 
pariicuUr impact was alleged by observers to have resulted from the use ot the 
building in this capacity. In Jitne 1970» non-Indian entrepreneurs established 
a bu*;iness venture named Printers and Publishers in the building with the aid of 
rfl^ i*nd tribal funds^ and the business operated there until it failed in Febru- 
ary 1971* Tt^c bmlding is currencly not in use. 

The impact of the building has apparently been niixed^p An average of 
about seven Indijus were employed by Printers and Publishers at minimal wages 
for nine months;, and some printing skills were imparted during this time. The 
tribe lost $7^,000 vhich it had invested in the venture, hovever, and somewhat 
damj^ed 3 ^^enerally favorable relationship with SBA by involving the agency in 
a S90jO0N loan to the two Jacobson brothers and their fledgling firm. The net 
impact of che buildinj.^ in terms of income to Indians has been negative^ and its 
benefit thus far ha*? been as the site of an adult education program. Tlie Rose* 
bud TrlbL has adiiiitt<*dly learned something from the experience, however, and the 
building has poterrrial for such activi*'<es as a vocational training center^ a 
handicratt production center^ or other similar activities. It might even serve 
as the "flto £or the surplus commodities program for which tribal leaders claim 
they need n new building. 
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T^t towr. of ^io>iOfi iias beef^ actively se^kirt>; aa aic3tCi.p for the 
■^e of Its pciv*ite pilots foe ^ImOiC ten years. More recer^tl)^, the Pvtblic 
't^alt- -service ' :j£?it^t .iiid tribal Leaders coiicerr.td witii industrial develop- 
u^rX ^lave become interesttd id t e con;* tract ioi't of s^c'i ^ fatiiity on the 
^.est' rv.it ion , An aupl n^rU ion lor public i^rks i;ra:it to build a sr^^^\ airstrip 
ease of Mis^4.on wa.-. subr-itted to E1>A in early 196^^ and was approved in June 
of Chat year. t^DA was to svippLenent a federal Aviation Administration 50 
percer.c gra:\t ^^it:. a suppLeti.t;nt*il ^rant of 550^^43 aud wltii a loan o£ $2/, 062 
bearing Interest of 4-?/4 percent and payable Itont^dy over 25 years. The 
approved .itrongemei^t was for the Rosebud Tribal Council Co build find own 
L^e airport and to Lease it to ti\ii town of Mission^ using ti^o lease paymer^ts 
from the cown and it^ grateful mercKants to retire the note. Construction 
begun by a DenVt;r contractor soon after. 

Trie e>ieir,pLary cooperation between tribo and town fell apart shortly 
after Sob Johnson, ti.e t^IM-funded planner prir^arily resj-ponsible for the pro- 
ject, resigned lis po^t in July 1569 ^nd left the R^servatioii. 3ot!^ the tovn 
and tribal gover nntent changed in late 1969^ and a sketchy knowledge 
oy new officials of t ,e transactions and agreen^ents wnuh had transpired 
pave^i the way £or sabscq^ient confusion. Ill feelings <:oon arose over 
an alleged agreement between Bob Johnson and an official of the previous 
tovn adr^lnistrat ion conc^ri^in^ the teaae of some 240 acre^ of 
adjacent ^ ay land by oucof-ttate rancher; the disposition of the lease 
pa^nents becane a yone of contention. Tfie town government decided for this 
and ot-er reasons; not to honor its Lease agreetaet^t wit!\ the tribe. 

AiKtner prubleni arctic when Lh^* Peder^^l Aviation Adnmtstrat ton 
cut ^ack It fuvulin^^ of tne project, t^^ereby reducing tne amount vjhlch 
l\l)A. could provide in t^^e form of a suppletnentary grant. The new Tribal 
Council was suddenly faced witJi the prospect of an unpaid-for^ unfinished 
i<\nd therefore unapproved by che 5outh Dakota Ar^'ronauci os Board), and un- 
Lcased airport w iqw had heen built, and justified by people no longer 
aV ji L.*'>lft tor c^oirj ,ent . 

?)on Ltneb^iick, pilot and aircraft huff, cane to town about ttiis 
time and offered to t ^)nage liie airport ^nd run all its services for the city 
for *^'pO**f^ per year. An airport conr^ittee of si>i people evaluated the 
proposal and curntd it down shortly before t' e town decided to opt out 
ct-JirpL^tt^lj . LifTeba*.^ >ub >equent ly soKi the Tribal Council on the idea, and 
he is ^ul^■e^Ll> the - ana^^er of the tribal ly'-owned airport and the proprietor 
of tht Don Air Fl>int( Service. Lintbacic has plans to complete the hanger 
facilities and tho airport lij,i;htlng this summer^ and the Tribal Council 
t^xpetts t^' Kivo t'ie airport ^>aid tor a^ta approvoc (nnd^ therefore^ placed 

.i<-rrn,iriLK il ii.ip^i> bv LUf^ end of tht- putnmt^r. Adciitional KDA s;rpport is 
htMn^^ ^f ii.^^a to f:i.>rtr Uniti* lovrirflir thi^s /,oaK 

[ht L-i"^i< t ot tho Mi;ision Airport ti^^'i Sec'n mi^ed. The capabilities 
',^f tE^*^ }\ihJ}^ iraUh Service hospital it Rt^srbnJ in ^^xtrndeJ health care and 
^*[T'er„rtUv tirt- navt* ht'vvi strf^n.^thoin^d, as the hospital '^cnf H.'uri(*nt. ly 
TK^tiftri v tri; - nner fir.*' Wmnf t .rnd flj*^^ out .ibout two t-^ ^^ri^enrv rases 

P^r r-c^ntn r^^ ^i-'^t^^; cfpnpped ir.i^Mtal c^'nter^. 'he Tribal Council^ BlA* and 
E -CjM -.i^r I, k^n s i Jtdh If^ u^4^ vi tht^ airport l^t^ chatter haUs; ai? well, 
hut rjyv iij.wTl nKtin^ a ta'^h Jram ^^t- t^-*- trj-he and is providm^t no 
\ob^ ,»i v,Hnf othf r U^m thr ..ji ,K'er, Tl,^' Cr.hr is pre^entiv r^>tiriti>: the 

noC*^ ".i^n^ tH .^J ;r,ontiiU [^ri^:-.. j,t.s '^t ilf^;^^ t ^Ti^j, out tribal 
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rev^Miuc instead of the lease called for by the special conditions to the 
lofln. In addition the tiib^ has provided the airport manager with a ho;jse 
and a salary and pays him for charter service performed £or the tribe. Off* 
set ag^ainst this expense is the lease payment on 240 acres of hay land and 
tajc revenue for gasoline sold at the airport (Ic for Xl gas, 8« for aato- 
mobile ftas). The gas tax is alleged to amount to about $60 per month, 
although i^as is not sold to automobiles on a cojnuercial basis* 

The airport has proven to be a moderately attractive asset to two 
ot the industrial candidates £or location at the Reservation, and it will 
doubtless play a role in the future of the Reservation in general and the 
Antelope industrial park area in particular. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the tribe must pay the bills in the meantime* The glowing projections 
of new Reservation revenue were dashed with the failure of the brief commer- 
cial atr service attempt in early 1970, but perhaps most unfortunate of all 
was the eventual fate of the early spirit of cooperation between the town 
and the tribe. There is little question that a lease of the facility by the 
t<7wn, whose merchants and private pilots are the near^term beneficiaries, 
would have been an equitable arrangentent for all parties.^ Presumably tribal 
leaders have learned someth^.ng useful from the experience* 

Multi-Purpose Facility. Protect Ko> 06*1*00753, 1969 

The Antelope industrial park multi-purpose facility project Is the 
focus of much of the Jealousyj animosity, and conflict which exists on the 
Rosebud Reservation today* the building, if and when completed. Is expected 
to be used by and to benefit Cato Valandra, the previous Tribal Chai-Taiin and 
self-proclaimed owner of Rosebud Electronics, But the EDA p^jblic works grant 
must go through the Tribal Council, and the Tribal Council is not disposed to 
lease the building built with the grant funds to the person who they believe 
has tried to take away the tribe's most profitable; enterprise. The applica- 
tion £or the Butier*type building was approved In the fall of 1969, and EDA 
funds in the amount of $51,500 grant money and a $32,500 loan at 5-3/A percent 
for 16 years will be forthcoming If the ownership of Rosebud Electronics can 
be settled. The firm continues operations jneamjhlle in a nearby older building 
occupied since September 1969^ and there appears to be little force being 
exerted to upset the present status quo* 

Most ot the evidence suggests that the Rosebud Sioux Tribe does Indeed 
own the enterprise. The Federal Bureau of lavestigatlon has ruled In favor 
of the tribe> and perhaps more to the point, the Internal Revenue Service 
concluded an investigation with a demand that the Tribal Council pay about 
$20,000 in back taxes for its enterprise. But the operation is managed by 
uato Valandra and his partner, Wilson Emery, and these men are largely respon- 
sible for the success of the venture to date. The company was indeed set up 
by the previous tribal administration as a tribally-owned business, but 
several observers agree that Valandra and Emery are t>erhaps the only Res- 
ervation people who can operate the venture auecessfully* The business, In 
other words, may not be an asset to the present administration whether It 
"owns" it or not, and in the meantime it provider a monthly payroll of about 
$20,000 to prcidominant iy Indian people^p 

(Jthei possibilities for financing the construction of the $103,000 
hutldinj; exist, including tha use of a BIA AO percent grant, available 
bank l(?a*is (the business to be housed in the building is making money), and 
an SBA Local Development Corporation loan. These funding sources may 
founder on the rocks of politics fis well, howevtr, and all parties are currently 
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marking clme. It ts not clear whether Increased volume of contract work vlll be 
provided by IBM, the customer for the cable harness assernblles, vhen new 
capacity Is added to Rosebud Electronics; the company has noc yet added any 
new castomers to Its market, and the managers Indicate that 125 employees Is 
the maximum which can be employed without d Ivers If Icat lon^p 

Resolution of the current conflict will most likely be a political 
one. In the meantime, Rosebud Electronics Is providing Jobs to at least 55 
employees, and no other prospective tenants for the proposed building are In 
sight. 



2, &USINES5 LOAN 

a. First American Foods, Project No, 06-3-00742^ 1969 

The most significant actempt by the tribal leadership of the past 
five years to provide jobs for their people revolved around a proposed 
food production facility to be leased to, and operated by, the First 
AxitcT'can Foods Company, The apparent failure of the project to bring 
the benefits porcrayec has left a kind of disenchantment wltrt the com- 
plexlcies of the economic development process among current tribal lead- 
ership and the Sc, Francis citizens who were expecting to work there. 

Information on che project, currently in a state of limbo, uas 
difficult to obtain during the site visit due to the unavailability of 
the former plarner who developed the project and to the lack of specific 
knowledge about the project by those currently In charge of tribal affairs, 
A rough outline of the events associated with the project Is visible, how- 
ever, A large portion of the time of Bob Johnson, the tribal planner, 
wenc into the development of this project, and che St, Francis Industrial 
park was built expressly for the purpose of providing the necessary In-* 
frastructure for the proposed plane. Approval of a business loan In the 
amoant of $520^000 was obtained In the fall of 1969 after over two years 
of application preparation and review and after considerable negotiation 
with sources of private capital for the provision of the remaining 35 per- 
cent of the $800^000 needed for the facUlcy, Problems developed with the 
proposed lessee and plant operating group^ ho^ever^ as It underwent Internal 
reorganization^ and by August of 1970 the First American Foods Compaity had 
been taken over by a new managemeitc team and had become Colonial Enter-" 
prises, Incorporated, The new corporation did not feel bound by the con- 
dltloits of the agrcemenc with the Rosebud S^oux and failed to provide the 
capital required of i.he lessee and sponsor company by the agreement. 
Despite repeated attempts co resolve che differences by members of both 
the now '(post December 1969) and wld tribal administrations^ Colonial Enter- 
prises has not been brought back into the partnership. Tribal Chairman 
TVo Hawk^ who with his Council was dismayed to find that significant 
disagreements about the project remained to be resolved at the time his 
administration took office, requested that the approved funds be de-obll- 
gatcd in Jaruary of 1^71, 

The First Merican Fo^rds project, as it is stilt called, symbolizes 
much of the activity and style the previous tribal administration's 
development program to the pres<*nt Tribal Council, The optimistic pro- 
jection of benefits seemingly rcouircd of development planners In order 
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Co develop funding support from Che several necessary sources aroused 
enChuslasnt among Reservation Indians as well* Most of these people had 
little concept of the Intricacies of the funding and contractual process, 
however, and they usually heard the project portrayed in much the same 
terms as are the various other governmental "benefits" given the Indian 
people. When the present administration came to office In December 1969, it 
was poorly prepared to assume responsibility for the conduct of detailed 
project negotiations In the effective absence of information and assistance 
from the earlier project developers* The problem vas exacerbated by the 
lengthy negotiation process, during which time events at the 
original sponsor company changed the vhole corDplexion of the project. The 
de-obligation request surprised few people at Rosebud. 

Discussions are allegedly being continued between Bob Johnson and 
Colonial Enterprises and between the tribal administration and the company, 
and Rosebud may yet hava a food processing facility to provida employment 
for Indian people. In the meantinie, the First American Boods project serves 
as an instructive example of tha problems which the delays associated with 
the existing project application and approval process can create for tribes 
attempting to establish commercial ventures with EDA funding support. 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJEC T 

a. Wood Products Feasibility and Marketing Study, Project Ho. 06-6^09176. 1968 

Members of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe have developed considerable 
expertise over recent years in the construction of simple houses using pre-* 
fabricated or other partially processed materials. In 196B, tribal lea<lers 
were interested in turning those skills into a business venture based on 
wood products, thereby alleviating the unemployment expected to result from 
the completion of the transitional housing program. Outside assistance was 
requested to analyze the possibilities for such a venture* Klrschner 
Associates was selected by EDA to conduct such a feasibility study, ^nd a 
grant of $A0,000 was approved for the work* The study consnenced In early 
1968 and resulted in several negotiations with prospective industrial spon-* 
sors and a final report describing the effort. A total of $^2,940 was dis-* 
bursed under the contract, according to £0A records. 

There is some question in the minds of menibers of tite tribal 
administrate ™ then in office as to what was accomplished by the project* 
The project objectives as stated in the ICirschner report were to Investi- 
gate markets for wood products which could be conipetitively produced at 
Rosebud and to provide the tribe with th^ assistance necessary to set up 
the chosen production facility* The project result seems ^o have been a 
cursory review of the housing and pallet demand within a 500 mile radius of 
the Reservation and an effort to line up industrial sponsors for a business 
housed m an EPA-funded production facility* There is some disagreement as 
to the conclusions of the study as well. The report Indicates that pre- 
fabricated housing production is feasible and the Tandy Company had entered 
Into negotiations wlth^the Rosebud Tribal Council expected to lead to the 
location of a plant at Winner, South Dakota, a town on the extended Reserva- 
tion, But tribal leaders in office at the time indicate that the report was 
written largely with EDA funding of a subsequent project in mind and that 
Tandy had found the pre-fabrlcated plant to be Infeasible* 
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The impact of che scudy, in terms of Jobs and devetop^cnc pocential, 
has been negligible. No copies of the study were easily found on the Res*?rvii- 
tion, and recollections of the project were difficult to find during che siLc 
visits* A subsequent housing program picked up much of the threatened slack 
in the housing labor force In l%Bf and several Indians have acqulrod SB.'^ 
loans for construction and carpentry businesses on the strengtli o£ tticir 
housing program experience. But the subject stuciy appears to e led to a 
dead end. 



4. PLAKNtKC GRANT 

a. Rosebud Planning Grant 

1) 15 Month Administrative Crantj Project No, 06-5-13001, l?68. 

2) 15 Month Administrative Orant, Project No. 0^^.-S"l5C01"0^, l%<). 

3) 12 Month Grant, Project No. 06-5-15001-02, 1971, 

One of Che most significant of the Federal programs oj\ the Hose^^i: 
Reservation has been the EDA planning grant originally funded in July of 
i967. Much of the development achieved at the Reservation during recent 
years is attributable *:o the activities of the forner executive director 
the EDA-funded planning staff, and the fonner Tribal Chairman has said that 
Kosebiid "would not have what wc do today without the planning grant*\ 

And yetj if the project is evaluated according to the criteria ^rn* 
ployed by its own staff — "We don't look at what a person starts but at what 
they've finished? — the EDA planning grant project has been only a <)ualificd 
success. Both of the large EDA business projects on which the planning staff 
spent a major part of its time have fallen through. More importantly, neittitx 
o£ the two btajor Industrial operations presently providing Jobs and income 
on the Reservation were developed during the life of the planning grant. The 
staff's priciary impact appears to have been in the realm of coraunlty develop- 
ment projects, where its activities are clearly documented in houses, build- 
ings, and other physical improvements* 

The Kosebud development program vas actually begwn in 1964 when Bob 
Johnson, then of the BTA, worJ"ed with the tribe in putting together t -esi- 
year work program. There was a strong emphasis on the construction of 
conmunity amenities from the beginning, with particular emphasis placed by 
the tribe on housing* 

The EDA planning grant vas made in ft^ne 1967 iii recogniti^ja of the 
efforts being made at Rosebud and of the R<>^jerv3tion's place air^ong tbe newly 
chosen ''Selected Indian Keservations'', Tlie iaitjal z^nnt: was for a S4*^, '20 
Federal share over a 15 month period beginning July 1^67, The staff of fv^ir 
was headed by Bob Johnson. The Office of Economic Opportunity Lr*en provided 
funding for fcur staff trainees for a nine month period in April 196i^, A 
continuation grant in the amount of $/l2,816 was accepted by the RI?A-fimdod 
staff on August 31, 1V^8, for another 15 month period. An *?udit of t tit fua^S 
disbursed under this continuation grant was made in September 19^9 shortly 
after Bob Johnson had resigned from his post as planning' director, and the need 
to retire outstanding obligations and clear up irrcgul;kr 1 1 tcs apparently 
necessitated the extension of the grant support to the reduced staff until 
February 1970. A subsequent 12 month planning grant was approved for the ^ise 
of the Two Hawk administration in July 1970, but tribal leaders liave never 
been able to agree on a person to head up the planning staff and the grant 
has not beer) used through April 197U 
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Tlie planning project un^lcniably had a major effect on the Rosebud 
Reservist ton, Cn'iics of the progr*!^) ^n<J of Bob Johnson cite Che nti-nber of 
unfilled promises and dashed ospiraCions which the staff's efforts generated, 
but tht^ f^act reitioins that there w*ts <i remarkable iinpro^emenc in the living 
conditions on th€ Reservation during the period 1967 through 196V< Observers 
indicate that much of this successful activity is attributable to the coordina" 
t ion of most development tifforts in the office o£ an energetic salesman of 
the Reservation's needs to funding sources, citing also the support of develop* 
menc activity by the tribal administration and the contributions of other 
able Leaders. 

The planninj;; grant had only ntinor Impact on induscrial job creation, 
althougli staff ittetftbers assisted in securing several SBA loans for new small 
businesses; of the many EDA projects attempted, only the Antelope access 
road appears to have had any effect on job income for Reservation people- Dut 
the whole orientation of the planning staff was to be responsive to the needs 
of the people* Johnson himself was once quoted as saying, "Our modus operandi 
is to ask the people vhat they want, then get it". The staff was hired by 
the Tribal council and thought itself to be "dl^'^ctly responsible" to theai, 
and the orientation towards stated desires is understandable* And better 
living conditions were ^and are) ac'corded a higher priority than gaiciful en.^ 
ploymttt; by the t:isjority of welfare-supported families. 

The hyperactivity of the planning staff and its director during 1967 
and 1968 undeniably led to some exoess&s in operations and style; specific 
examples of this are well documented in the report of the audit of planning 
grant funds conducted in September 1969. These excesses, and the inevitable 
disappointments which set in when much touted projects failed to become 
funded or to deliver after funding, are a contributory factor in the resignation 
of Johnson In July 1969 and the subsequent change In tribal administration, 
the present administration was voted in largely as a reaction to this turbulent 
era, in the opinion of several observers, and one of the unfortunate by-products 
of the grant is that the present administration seems to have become abnost 
paralysed into inaction by fear of repeating some the planning grant "mistakes 
discovered in hindsight. 

The fact that the planning grant which has been approved for the cur- 
^ rent fise^l year is not being used does not mean that Rodebud is through with 
planning. The problems whldi have kept a suitable candidate from being se- 
lected are political, not philosophical, and tribal leaders vho have seen the 
sort of real changes which effeetlve development work can cause clearly state 
their need for a capable, and possibly non-Indian, planning director. The 
important considerations appear to deal with power and responsibility, for no 
person will be selected who does not report to and work for the Tribal Council. 

There appears to be a flear need for EDA representatives to visit 
Rosi^bud to discuss the planning process and the grant program from the stands 
polctt of Rosebud's needs as well as Et)A*s requirements. There Is a growing 
desire on the Reservation to break out of the present state of disillusion^ 
ment and to get moving again. 
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A, CONCLl^SlQNS AKD RECOMMEND ATI QHS 



I. Background and Sunan^rv 

The Salt River Indian Reservation borders on ScoccsdaLc, Arizona, 
vhtch is adjacent to Phoenix. Its location on the perimeter of a major grow- 
ing metropolitan area is a major locational advantage contrasting greatly 
vith Che physical and economic isolation of the other reservations studied. 
The proximity of the tribal lands to a major population center and market 
is a primary resource for the tribe. 

Other resources include agricultiiral land, commercially valuable 
sand and gravel deposits, and a tourism/recreational potential which could 
provide a valuable contribution to developtuent . 

The EDA involvement on the Salt River Reservation has not been as 
gr^at as on other reservations on the selected list. To date, only three 
projects have been approved. Two of these focijsed on an industrial park 
vliich has only recently been completed. The first tenant baa not y^t 
established an operating plant, but a formal commitment has been made. 
The plant is expected to employ a vork force of at least 20 vith an annual 
payroll of $120,000. Tlie third EDA project involved a study of the tourism 
potential. This l<i67 technical assistance grant resulted in no discernible 
economic impact on the Reservation. 

7. Conclusions 

The only significant EDA contribution to the Reservation has re- 
sulted in an industrial park whose economic impact remains in the future. 
However, with the rapid growth of the Phoenix Metropolitan Area and the 
accompanying demand for good indijstrial sites, the full potential of the 
industrial Pfirk could result in a substantial contribution to the economic 
development ot the Reservation. 

The development pressure of the expanding Phoenix area on 
Salt River Is increasing with time. The prime location of the Reservation 
Is such that its value as developable land is'great. This has resulted in 
suggestions that the tribal lands be used for urban development. This 
demanc! is both a major problem and a major opportunity for the tribe. 

The nature of the problem is the desire of tho tribe to retain 
control of its land while reaping benefits from it. At the same time, the 
tribe has neither the capital nor the development knowledge to effectuate 
this development without outside assistance. However, the tribe is Justi- 
fiably wary of those wishing to utilize ttibal lands for their own gain. 

The development opportunities associated with urban development 
on the Reservation are manifest. Commercial leases on tribal lands are 
estimated to have an income-producing potential four to six times greater 
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Chan a^jritultural leases, business and indtistriaL ventures on the Reserva- 
tu)n vftMjld ^ilso offer additional employment opportunities for the local 
Indians ami c<in be so negotiated as to insure that these opporttinities are 
>;ranc<;d Ci^ rriembers of ch€ tribe. 

A development problem associated with the tribal lands is that 
abijuc halt cho reservation is in small plots and controlled by individuals. 
The tribi; as <m official body has only indirect control of these lands in 
tht ft>riT: of zoning and tfi:cing powers. This multiplicity of control over 
th^ land is an obstacle in development. In addition, many me^nbers may have 
he^irship status vith respect to a single plot and all must be located and 
s^ive approv^il Co any venture involving that plot. This process is at best 
cumher.iome and at worst an absolute roadblock to development possibilities* 

i . R econrniondat ions 

There is a pressing need for the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa Indian 
CoTTanunity to identify Lhe scope and nature of economic development which 
would be acceptable in light of the tribe's desire to retain control of its 
land end the use to which it is put. Various factions within the tribal 
c^.Tijiiunity approach the development problem in varying ways. All, however, 
fear non-Indian elements taking advantage of the tribe for their owti gain. 
A clearly defined development policy and an accompatiying strategy seems 
manifestly needed if the tribe is to gain from the opportunity available 
to it and at the same time not be controlled or misled by aggressive 
developers acting hi their own self-iuterest. 

In order to protect its Interests when dealing with non-*Indians 
interesteti m the use of tribal lands, the tribe should consider the fol- 
hjvin^; recotiiticndationat 

1. Seek outside counsel when necessary whicb can be trusted to act 
Ln the bf*st interests of the tribe. Advice from those of proven 
mv^*:ives anJ who have no possibilities for personal gaiti by mis- 
leading the tribe should be sought * 

2. The trrbe should consider entering into business and industrial 
activities as partners with non-lndians, traditig the use of the 
land tor competent management services by outside entrepreneurs * 
In "inch cases the tribal benefits vilt be geared to the perform- 
ance of Che venture, not to a lease fee which may later prove 
inefiuicable. The tribe has access to government assistance iri 
economic development not available to the industrialist, which 

is another incentive for the establishmenr of industrial venrtires* 

Rc'<":ardless of the degree of tribal control of business and indus- 
trial ventures, provistotis for Indian employment should be 
t'^tablisht^d In any arratiRements for the establishment of ec*>nomic 
vpntures on the Reservation* 

v;Tw'n Luicstde mnaKemont is sought for tribally-owned enterprises, 
c-m-iidcrrition should be given zo performance contracts for these 
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services* l^rtien the reCurn for manageinent services Is geared to 
the level of profit, management has greater initiative to perform 
its role. Should no firm be willing to assiane the management role, 
the tribe would be wise to reconsider the venture. 

Xn any economic venture, provision should be inade for Indian 
advancement into supervisory and managerial roles if this is 
the desire of the tribe and the individuals involved. 
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B* SETTIN^G AKD BACKGROUND 

1* Loca t ion 

The Sale River Indian Reservation was established by Executive Order 
in 1879 on a large triangular tra'^t of land comprising slightly more than 
46,619 acres* The Reservation is adjacent to the city of Scottsdale^ Arizona 
and 12 miles east of do/ntovn phoenix* In 1971, BIA statistics set the popula- 
tion at 2,400 Indians* 

The topography of the Salt River Indian Reservation may be generally 
characterized as two-thirds flat and one-third rolling desert foothills* On 
the western section of the reservation there are 14,590 acres of irrigated farm 
land* The northern section consists of similar flat or gently sloping land 
which could be fanned if an irrigation system was developed* The balance of 
the acreage is of no litniediate value for farming or for raising stock but 
it could be developed at some future time* During 1967, according to Infor- 
mation compiled by BIA, 8,495 of the reservation's 46, 6l9 acres of land were 
used for some purpose by Indians, 32,020 acres were used by non- Indians, and 
6, 1G4 acres remained idle* 

The climate is typical of Arizona, generally characterised by 300 
frost-free days each year* The mean annual temperature is 70 degrees and 
the humidity is low* The inean annual precipitation is a very sparse 7*5 
inches. Summers are very hot, and winters are mild* 

Xhe reservation is contiguous with the Phoenix metropolitan area, 
one of the U* S* A*'s fastest growing Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas <SMSA)j with a l97Q population of over one million* This location makes 
Salt River unique among the U* S* Indian Reservations, and many of the tribe's 
problems as well as opportunities stem from the tremendous pressure put upon 
them by the demands of the Phoenix area for gieater residential space, 
Indus trial land, and tourist/ recreation facilities* 

State Highway No* 87 crosses the Reservation East-Wesr, and bus and 
trucklines stop there* Rail and air transportation are available in Phoenix* 
The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads and eight major airlines service 
the Metropolitan area* In addition, Scottsdale has a A* 800 foot paved run* 
way which can service private aircraft* Trucking services are provided by 
29 Interstate and 27 local, general freight carriers* 

2. History 

The Pima, or River People, have occupied the same locality for 
centuries^ continuing their tradition of irrigated farming, induetrlousness, 
pe^cc fulness, and artistic excellence* The early Spaniards found the Pimas 
advanced in agriculture as was indicated in the earliest recorded history of 
the Pima by Marcos de Nlza in 1589, and Father Kino in 1694* Father Kino then 
introduced livestock, wheat, and other new farm crops as well as Chrlatianity 
Co the Pima* The tribe developed a highly organised culture* 

Pima County became U* S* territory in 1853 through the Gat^sden 
Purchase. The Salt River Reservation was established by Executive Order in 
1879* The poople of the Salt River Indian Reservation are still predominantly 
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of Pima-Maricopa extraction. A few Papago Indians and non-Indians to whom 
members of the Salt River tribes are roarried are also residents of the 
ReaervaC ion. 

While theae Indians have traditionally and historically had little 
hostility with non*Indians, and have generally lived in harmony and cooperat ive 1> 
with their white neighbors^ the increased urbanization of the ?hoenix area 
in recef>t years has led to increasing pressure on the Reservation and its 
people from outside inter-iists. Caught between a rapidly growing modern society 
and a desire for cultural integrity, the Reservation presently i.nds itself 
in constant tension. 

3. Resources and Economy 

Although currently underdeveloped, the Salt River Indian Reservation 
Is well suited for future economic growth and development. The traditional 
econotnlc base of the tribe h^ad been agriculture, practiced on the flaC^ low- 
lying fertile soils of the western part of the ervatlon. This land is 
well suited for such crops as cotton, alfalfa^ barley, lettuce and othet 
vegetables. Roweverj tj^ver the past century, this area hf\s gradually been 
leased over to outside non*lndian mechanized farming operators in large area 
blocks or subdivided Into many small and uneconomical Iitdlan^cvned parcels. 
The leased land, aboitt U,OOC acres, returns as little as $50 per acre annually 
to tribal members. Thus, the agricultural sector returns relatively little 
to the tribe at present, despite its high potential. Lacking an agricultural 
base, the tribe has now turned to other types of economic development^ resting 
largely on Its strategic position in close proximity to Phoenix. 

In the field of conanercial and residential development, interest 
ia being expressed in the Reservation as a location for urban expansion. Less 
than 20 years ago, the town of Scottsdale had a population of 2,000 persons 
and Che City of Phoenix, while growing fast, was still miles avay. Today, 
a continuous urban concentration extends from the old limits of Phoenix to 
the Western boundaries of the Salt River Reservation. The current population 
of Scottsdale is over 50,000 people. It is the third largest city in the state. 
Space for coratiercial and residential developinent is badly reeded, and could 
be provided by the Reservation. 

Furthemore, the unique cultural and historical background of the 
Rf^servation is an excellent asset that car be used in developing a tourist 
industry. Tourist/recreatfonal fictivities remains one of Arirona^s prin^ 
cipal sources of income, yet the Indians, at present, gain virtually no in- 
come from this rich potential. 

The richest potential toward the development of the tourist/ 
recreational industry is found in the six and one half miles of frontage 
along the flowing Salt and Verde Rivers. The value of the river frontage >wMc:h 
is within 18 miles of Phoenix^ is unnsually high* since there areno other 
flowing streams in tnis area. Campgrounds, cabin sites, creation of artiiicifil 
lakes for fishins^ boating and other water sports coul'i all serve to provide 
additional financial resources for the Reservation. The rugged and picturesque 
McDowell Red Mountains on the Reservation provide excellent locations for 
guest ranches, resorts and small rancheSi Facilities of this sort, once com- 
mon throughout the Phoenix area, are now disappearing as a result of urban 
expansion. They are still, howe^"*r, much in demand. Recognising this 
potentUli the Tribal Council V.^** authorissed an evaluation of these resources 
and their development potential. There are it least four other high potential 
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economic resources available within the Reservation related to the rapid 
urbantzaticr^ of the area: 1) The dry bed of Che Salt River^ the center 
o£ which is the border o£ the reservation area on the south can fk:rnish a 
Urge supply of raw materials for asphalt and concrete production. The 
strategic location of these materials, adjacent to futuro urban expansion 
aLteSj assures a strong deoiand for these products. The tribe has already 
entered into one viable rocV and saif^d lease^ and this area can most certainly 
be expanded; t) A large 45-inch pipeline carrying domestic water from the 
Verde and Salt Rivers crosses the Reservation Co the city of Phoenix. Por- 
tions of chis water system were constructed within r^e Salt River Reservation, 
without first negotiating a valid right*of-way. Fut„i.e negotiations with 
Che city may lead to the production of addiciou.'l tra.^smission rights to the 
Salt River Community; ^) Possible development of airport facilities within 
the boundaries of the Reservation could provide additional income for the 
tribe, a!J well as an increase* in adjacent land values. Phoenix residents^ 
per capita, have the largest number of :>rivate aircraft m the nation. The 
present Phoenix Municipal aviation facilttiesi, now henrood in by urban growth^ 
will soon be inadequate to take care of both private and commercial travel. 
The city govermju^n*: of Fhoenix plan^ to establish three or four general 
purpose airports to V jsed by private aircraft and by certain typdS of 
commercial aircraft. One of these is planned for the portion of the metro-* 
poUcaii region in which the reservation is located; 4) McDowell road, the 
major east^^west highway crossing the Reservation, maintains a daily traffic 
average o£ 22,000 cars. It ia becoming very congested and additional traffic 
arteriea should be engineej'ed along the perimeter of the reservationi Well- 
conceived planning on new routes £or future traffic arteries could do mch to 
enhance the developmer^t potential of the Reservationi 

The tribe has had some experience in ope^^ting business activities. 
From l^if'i until 19S6, the Salt River Cononunity Farm ^as operated as a business 
encerp*"!*-** The small but profitable Red >Jountain Recreational Activity, which 
caters to picnicker3 and fishermen, is being steadily expanded* A landfill, 
serving Scoctsdale and Mesa, has been operable since April 9> 1966. The 
tribe also gains income frotn two large mineral leases* as well as from the 
agricultural leases on Tribal land discussed abrtvc. 

In 1963, the extent of industrLaliasation on tb^ reservation 
amounted to a City of Phoenix water filtration plant and one major rock 
and san<i company*^ The present ^'industries" include a concref^ products 
manufacturer, the tr ibally^operated landfill operation^ a Junior college^ 
an airport and a 30~acre industrial park vhif^h is in the planning stages. 
Presort businesses include three barber shops^ one beauty shop^ two gaso'^ 
line service stations^ two cafes^ one country club, one horse riding facility^ 
one garage^ one worm farm^ two salvage yards^ two major sand and gravel 
concetns, an 16-hole golf course and driving range, one vegetable market 
and one Ornamental Store Company^ 

The levels of skill among the 300 or So full-time employees are 
Low> with perhaps less then 100 having any knowledge ot a skilled or sexal*^ 
skilled trade* Major employment opportunities are available through: 
A> dociestic se '-^ '^^ottsdale, Phoenix and Temp^i (this includes cleaning 

crews for the ^ in the metropolitan area); b) two elect^'Onics factories 
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which provide eitip loyren t for Indian labor in asscnbly line Jobsf c) work 
for the white l^jssees farming on a nechanlzed basis on the Reservation; 
d) *iSSorted Reservation jobs, available at the sand and gravel operation* 
the two galf courses, and at Scuttsdale Junior College; and e) self-employ- 
Tient on the small Lr'dian-owned farms on tlie Reservation* 

The standard of living is low* Tribal Income was about $2*8 
million m 1970, I'his gave the tribe a per capita annual Income of 
$1^179 and less than $4^000 fot the average family. Income sources 
were es^lT.ated az follows: employment, 60 p^rcent» welfare^ 20 percent; 
and leases, 20 percent, 

^ Tribal GoverTmnt 

The official governing body for the tribe Is known as the Salt 
Rlvtr Plma-Marlcopa Indian Community Tribal Council* It Is authorised by 
the constitution ai>Droved under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 and 
v^onslsts of seven popularly elected members^p The constitution governing the 
Salt River Reservation was changed In 1971* The Council is now to be 
elected for four year termg, with one half of the members rotating every 
two years* The officers of the Council^ Including the president, will be 
populart> eiectednp The Chairman Is the administrative head of the Tribal 
Council. He and the Council are assisted by a trlbally employed business 
manafter and a pr'>f esslonal planner> funded under a statewide EDA planning 
grant* 

Under ilie provisions of Us constitution the tribe assumes many 
of the same rights as that of a municipality* These Include the power to 
appropriate money out of community funds, to levy dues> fees and assess* 
ments on members and resident non-members > and to establish and regulate 
subordinate organisations for business r^urposes* 

Tribal self-govemcient is aided by a land management bo<ird of 
seven members; the Salt River Tima-Maricopa Development Corporation of 
25 members, set up to promote the Reservation's Industrial parks and the 
various government departments—vater management^ education^ pobllc works — 
which ace mainly staffed by Indians* 

During 1969 aii^ 1970> pclltlcnl strife within the Council 
threatened all development on the Reservation, At least two factions were 
competing for control. The pressure of urban expansion uas becoming 
Intolerable* One faction wanted to sit tight and hold off making any 
decisions concerning integration with the dominant white society^ while 
the second wanted to reap the benefits possible because of Lhe close 
proximity to Phoenix, Most tribal members apparently feared that the 
Reservation Tight be "t ken over" by the white man, and not having suffi- 
cient confide ce in a CounciTiJ ability to protect tribal Interests in :hls 
"development Ol*^5Isugbt/' the tribe played safe by electing the first faction* 
As a result the leadership on the Reservation rernalned in a state of general 
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ia^icclon in [970. For exi*iijpL*>, the Development Cotnmissioo did not tneet 
onc<i ch.^t y^^r, dtispite requests by several companies for leases. 

A chaiige or admioiscration occurred in 1971j and the conservative 
line oi 'Mu something, but slowly'* is new beginning to dominate the Council^s 
actlvLties. it remainj to be seen what results will occur because of this 
vih^in^je tn tribal philosophy. 

5* CocttDuntty Development 

The OEO-Cotjinunlty Action Program on the Reservation is well r^Jn 
and highly respected. It operates a Iteadstart Program, Senior Opportunity 
Services (SOS), General Educational Development classeSj and provides 
Economic Development assistance. Only tenuous connections are maintained 
with the tribal leadership^ however^^ 

Housing facilities are poor. Only 30 percent of the 383 houses 
are considered ^'adequate** by BIA standards, although over 90 percent now 
have running wacer- Recent programs such as Mutual Help, and Farmer's 
Elome Administration loans, have led to the construction of about 90 new 
houses in the past si:; to seven years. 

Education levels are low, but rising* Some 90 percent of the 
Pf)pulatioa have a granimar school educationj and 25 percent a high school 
education, Tht; BIA school is running summer programs and evening classes 
for Che community and enrollment in the Scottsdale J*mior College (on 
reservation Land) is increasing* ^ Five members of tl . community are 
currently enrolled at Arizona State University* 

The l^iblic Etealth Service maintains an Indian Hospital in Phoeni:; 
where the Salt River tribe may obtain medical care* In addition, there is 
a health station on the Salt River Reservation and a general clinic, which 
is open bi-weekly, 

6, Planning 

the Salt River Reservation is one of five reservations comprising 
tht; South Central Planning Area of the Indian Development District of 
Arizona (IDDA). individually these five reservations lack adequate re- 
sources to IniLiatQ and implement a successful economic development pro- 
gram. Oij^o funcLion of LDDA Is to identify and exploit areas in which 
Joint efforts among these rese4.'vattons can lead to successful ventures* 

IDDA has been involved in a few projects on the Salt River 
Reservation, including the EDA* funded industrial park project* It has 
assignt^d 0 full-time planner to the Reservation. The nner assij^ned 
is a "seml^ret Lred'* white fontier business executive, v.io apparently treats 
his job as a hobby, rather than as a serious, full-time profession. He 
has Cf^ise^jueitt ly nor gained either the support or trust of the tribe, and 
hts efforts have resulted in little noticeable change on the Reservation. 

Hit^ Rt>frcrvaclon's :066 CEDP was of little value in helping to 
i^uido devvlopraent activities. The data ^n the report was of a general 
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nature and apparently gathered ^^ntire^y from already exiscing published 
sources. Issiies uara only partially iinderstoodj and presented at a shal- 
low level. There was no systematic treatntent of these issijes nor the 
seeps required to begin to <ieal with them effectively. 

A general development plan prepared for the Reservation by an 
oijtside firm (Sinort Eisner and Associates of Los Angeles) under a HUD 
?01 planning grant was> en the other hand, well-conceived and dealt 
specifically with scmd key development issijes> It treated Industrial 
possibilities, pijbiic facility needs, and land us*; alternatives in detail. 
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C. PROJECT ANALYSES 

The folI(>uLng EDA projects have been funded on the Salt River 
R*;i*ervat ioux 

Funding 

Type ^xid Nature of Projects Project Hc> > Date Grants Lpans 

L PUSKIC WORKS PROJECTS 
a, InduiStrial Park 

U Site Preparation 08-1-00375 1^67 $125,500 $ 3l>500 

Z. Water System 08-1-00995 1970 108,000 65,000 

2, TECliKlCAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT 

a. Tourism Study 08-^-09060 1967 22,300 

TOTAL A?mom>^- ALL PROJECTS $ 255,800 $ 96^500 

* This does not Include the Reservation's share o£ the statewide planning 
grant to the Indian Development District of Arizona, which does not lend 
itself to proration^ See the brief discussion at the end o£ section B 
above regarding planning activities on the Reservation, 

A discussion and analysis o£ each project follows: 

1. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. hvJustrlal Park 

U Site Preparation, Project No. 0$-l-00375^ 1967. 
2. Water System, Project No. 08-1-00995, 1970. 

The Salt River Industrial Park was an EDA assisted public works project 
consisting o£ two phases. The first phase (Project No. 08-1-00375) provided 
tot prepartri^ the industrial site itself. The second phase (Project N*o. 
08^1-00995) developed a water supply for the park. 



The industrial park project was conceived of early in 1966^ with the 
initiative and help o£ the Indian Development District of Ari2ona(IDDA). 
An application^ prepared by an IDDA planner, with close guidance by the EDA 
development representative for the area, was made in the Tribal Council's 
nanie on Dec. 1, 1966* Approval was given in Hay, 1967 for a $125,500 grant 
and a $31,500 loan. Construction started at the end of 1968, after a long 
period of confusion over bids, and was not completed until the end of 1969. 
the ir^ustrial park covers some 50 acres. It is Located on the southern 
edge of the R**servation in an excellent location in tenns of the metropolitan 
area's Industrial growth pattern. It is served by three major highways and 
is within easy access to the area's airport facilities^ 

In May 1969, six months after construction was begun on the park, the 
rribe applied for another tDA grant to supply water to the park. It had 
been a^sunicd that the park would receive its water supply from the City of 
Mesa. This had been "docmnented" In the original industrial park applica- 
ti'''n. H'iWtv'^rt tip^-^n discovering chat the Supply of water from Mesa would 
h^^ in^tifr L it*nt, the tribe appealed to [i!DA for additional funds. The pro- 
pfj^t'! r^rctjvti- ^Ai tor a wat(^r system large enough to serve the junior colleg<> 
^mii tho "thr-r ncir^v tacJIitles and residences as well as the park. 
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The water project was approved In June 1970, callXnS for a grant o£ 
$105,000 and a loan of $65^000. Construction of the system began in late 
1970^ and has recently been completed* The EDA funds covered only the cost 
of the water system serving the Industrial park. The rejnalnder of the system 
serving the coiiiaunlty and Scottsdale Community CoUeSe^ was financed by 
the tribe and the B.I*A* 

There are no Jinns i-n operation on the industrial park as yet. ilow- 
^iver, Che first tenant signed a contract on March 5, 1971. The flnii, Forest 
Home Industries (FHI), a producer of pre -fabricated housing, learned of the 
availability of the industrial estate through Coldwell-Bausco Inc., a large 
real estate corporation, one of whose executives sits on the Board of the 
Piina-Marlcopa ind^Jstrial Development Coiiffaission. (This latter Individual 
has since agreed to act as an agent for the tribe In locating other industries 
for the park on a fee basis*) 

t-orti^t Home Industries Is a division of S.W. Industries Inc.- a large, 
stable, and fast growing construction finn^ based In Texas. K.H.I* already 
has one plant in the Phoenix area. Forest Hotnt^ Industries builds models 
of pre'f abr icated houses, sold in various states of completion from a bone 
shell collected by the customer at the plant, to a completely furnished house 
erected by the company at the customer's site. Private investment ir* the 
proposed plant on the Reservation vill be about $100^000, increasing to $200,000 
in the first few years- 

The plant is expected to employ 10 persons on the site, initially, and 
will generate an additional need for 2 erection crews of 5 men each. Within 
several months of operation^ total plant employment will hopefully double to 
at least 20 persons yith a payroll of $120^000. 

Despite the minimal Job impact to date^ this project has had considerable 
development Impact^ particularly in terms of Impact on leadership and on the 
process of learning how to manage land and deal with Industrialists of all types. 
A major benefit ha^ Lhat the leadership has been forced to come to terms 

with the pressure of urban expansion around it. The current administration Is 
accepting fhe fact that it is capable of managing its own affairs. At the same 
time there Is a growing awareness of their own Incapacities, lack of education 
and "know-how'* in dealing with the leasing of industrial land. The fear of 
*'losing our land** to the white man Is still prevalent^ and so the leadership 
Is forced to move cautiously* However^ there Is now a less negative response 
to the presaure from the Phoenix SKSA for development, and i^.^i:e initiative is 
being shown In dealing with it. 
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2, TECimiCAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT 

a. Tourtam StUdy^ Project Hq> Q8-6-Q9Q6Q^ 1967. 

This technical assistance project wad approved £or $22^300 in 1967^ 
and vas designed to produce an action plan £or developing recreational and 
tourist facilities on the Reservation. The resulting report^ prepared by j,b* 
Klpp and Associates^ a local consulting firm^ vas not available at the Res- 
ervation* Local references indicate that it had no Ijnpact vhatsoever on the 
Salt River Reservation. No Jots were created and the econc^ic development 
potential of the Reservation was not affected by the project* 

The study attempted wO tteat the Issue of tourism in Isolation from the 
other problems of development. Hone of the present administration was even 
avare of its existence^ and no one locally seemed able to talk aboiut it. 
reasons for the project's failure are obscure^ but clearly its timing was 
an important factor. The general HUD 701 plan for the Reservation had not 
been completed (in fact It had only Just begun) when the tourism study was 
fundexi. A 3tu4y of tourism ^ieveloptoent undertaken outside the context of 
an overall Reservation development plan runs the risk of contradicting such 
a plan or confusing leaders about resource allocation and development 
priorities , 
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A. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 , Backj;rou»d and Suinmarv 

The San Carlos Reservation ts located in Eastern Art2ona* It 
maintains m Apactie Indian population of about 4,600. The tribe has the 
t^rpical problems evident on modt Indian Reservations: a iov education 
level; a large unskilled labor force with a high rate of uneniploymenC; 
inadequate housing; and inadequate public service facilities. The tradi- 
tional sources of livelihood have been the raising of cattle and^ to a 
secondary extent. Jobs connected with the timber and mineral resources 
available on die Heservation^i The tourism potential is significant, but 
is onl^ In the early stages of development.^ 

EDA projects on the San Carlos Apache Reservation have emphasized 
the development of this recreation and tourist potential. The Soda Canyon 
Tourism and Recreation Project was funded by £0A for this purpose^ as was 
the construction of the Seneca Lake Tourism Center. Problems with both of 
these projects threaten their future viability, hov^ever, and it remains to 
be -leen vhether economic and social benefits will, in fact, accrue* 

Additionally^ EDA funds enabled the tribe to develop an Industrial 
park vn the Reservation. The cooperation between whites and Indians exhibi- 
ted in piJttlng together the park project may provide a basi;, tor further 
joint efforts tovard development. The industry which has been, " be, 
attracted to the Reservation because of the fully developed Industrial sites 
will provide badly needed jobs and a broader economic base for future 
development. 

. Conclusions 

The leadership on the San Carlos Reservation has been very progres- 
sive and fairly sophisticated for perhaps the past eight to nine year^. The 
£DA projects as a whole have encouraged the leadership in its self-confidence, 
but at the same time resulted in high levels of frustration. The tribal 
council is youn^ and progressive, and some consider EDA moving too slowly, 
particularly in the matter of funding projects. Because EDA has been slow to 
provide the approved f unds ^ the tribe lias had to borrow repeatedly on an 
Interim basis. Loans totalling almost $300, QOO have been made to cover costs 
while the EDA i>rojects have been under construction. 

The tribe's banker (First National Bank of Arizona in Globe) indicates 
that the tribe Is one of his most credit-worthy customers, and now has an on- 
going arrangement such that the tribe's business manager can borrow up to 
$100,000 virtually on demand, with one signature, using the Trust Funds (deposi- 
ted In C. In the tribe's behalf by Congress) as collateral. Additional 
security Is prwided by pledging tribal enterprise income. Thus, whereas prior 
to the EDA proJ^rt4^ inability to secure financing was a major i'rawback, the 
trib^ oci now secure ;^ijnding for most development projects. 

Job and income impact from EDA projects lies entirely iti the future, 
A new firm at the industrial park is expected to ■.r*v;ac.e lOv jobs in tiie plant 
and in related operations with an annu?*l payrcU of ^i*OC,000* Ic is also 
cLaimod th<it the two tour ism-or lent*, i projects will employ 80 persons with an 
aggregate aimual income of $32^1,000^ That these operations are of sufficient 
jnagnltudo to ^ortv*^*^^ Ciio planned lei^el of einployTTiont, however, is open to doubt. 
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3 . Rec oningndat ionff 

SpL^cifli^ally^ c^e San Carious Reservation could most benefit £vm 
tne following developmeutst 

1. Qn*-Goinfi Proiect Mana>;ement : noted above, EDA r<*quiremenCs 
ant.\ other manageittent difficulties have causseO serious delays and, in soine 
cai;ea, irreparable barm to deve lopmenC projects, fhc IOt»A pKinner on tbu 
R^iiervation has <Jeveloped expertise in Che area of guiding these projects to 
contpLetiO:), However, he badly needs further assistance. Specifically, a 
::<>ijpet;e:tc project manager ^.houLd be assigned to each development project to 
help see it over bureaucratic hurdles and guide it through to completion. 

Developtrtent of Lumber Resources : The timber plateau and moun- 
tains in the northeastern section of the Reservation support coinmerciaX stands 
of ponderosa pine. In addition, there are about 400,000 acres of scrub oak 
and juniper. Currently about 10, 000^000 board feet of pine are cut annually^ 
and are hauled to q sawmill operated on the Reservation. This cut coul<J be 
increased. In ad^iition, other t itnber^re late<J industries could be developedt 

3. Ind ian-^Ovned Enterprises : In order to increase Indian self* 
confidence^ ds utill as to promote jobs> tribal Income, and overall economic 
developmet^t, it is Jiniportant to promote wbolly-*Indian owned companies. From 
such ventures, the tribe would gain management expertise, the ability to deal 
with dayto-day Citi^ncial 3nd bureaucratic realities, and, most importantly, 
^Lve the tribal Leadership the bargaining skills required to deal effectively 
with potential lessees of the industrial park, government officials, and others 
with whont Che Keservation has to interact in the process of economic development. 

^ . D evelopment of a Coherent Tourism Development Strategy ; The 
Res^ervation has several promising tourism projects under development. However, 
they appear to be tn need of considerably tttore planning and related analysis^ 
The entirv* tauristn pvogratJi on the Reservation should be re-e)Camined an4 steps 
taken to insure the arderly development of this sector in keeping with tribal 
desires > 
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SETTING AND BACKGROUND 

1 . Location 

The San Carlos Indian Reservai:ion consists of 1,877,000 acres, or 
approximately 2,933 s<iaare miles, locared in Cila, Graham, and Pinal Counties 
in eastern Arizona. The topography of the Reservation is comparatively rough* 
!□ the south and southwest, it consists of bottom-lands along the Cila and San 
Carlos Rivers, and semi-desert valleys, mesas and flats^ In the north, the 
ar^.a is composed of rolling rangelands rising to heavily forested mountains 
which form the San Carlos-Tort Apache border. 

San Carlos is the tribal headquarters and the center of population 
on the Reservation vlth 90 percent o£ the Reservation population. It 
is lOS miles froiD Phoenix, and about 110 miles from Tucson, vlth driving time 
to each being about 2-1/2 hours. Globe, the town nearest the Reservation 
<26 mlle^ from San Carlos) has a population of only 6,000, vhlch has remained 
static since 1950. 

U.S* Highway Ifo. 60 crosses the Reservation fforth and SouCh; U.S. High- 
way Uo. 70 crosses it East and Uest. Commercial air service Is available in 
Phoenix; train, bus and trucklines serve Globe. 

2. HU torv 

The Ap:iches came to the Southwest probably around the 10th Century; 
by the I7th Century they were known as savage warriers among the Indian tribes. 
The Apache were rounded up and sent to the San Carlos Reservation In 1873. 
However, their tradlclonal traits of aggressiveness and Individualism survive, 
and ar^ being utilized In establishing tribal enterprise's and promoting the 
velfare of the Apache people. 

3. Resources and Economy 

The traditional means of livelihood on the Reservation has been the 
raising of cattle, and until quite recently cattle raising was the only source 
of employment. Today there are about 17^000 head of cattle on the Reservation; 
SO percent of them are owned by Individuals who raise the cattle collectively 
In five large herds. The cattlemen are organlred Into a Cattlemen's Association 
for the purposes of financing and development. There are about 1/2 million 
acrei? ot useable range land. 

Timber Is plentiful on the mountainous northern border of the Reservation, 
with U7,000 acres of Ponderosa pine (about AOO million board feet). The pine 
is cut at toe rate of 10 million board feet per year and hauled to a saw mill 
operated on the Reservation land by Western Wood Products. This activity pro- 
vides a few ^oi>s. In addition there are about 400,000 acres of scrub oak and 
Juniper, which has to date merely been a hindrance to the cattle raising 
activities. However, a new company now setting up on the Industrial park 
will produce charcoal from the oak and thus convert this Into an exploitable 
resource rattter than a liability. 

Minerals, while largely untapped, do exist on the Reservation. In the 
park an ^isbestos mine employed a& many as 30 workers (particularly when the 
Tederal government was stockpiling during the war). Today the company Is 
virtually bankrupt. The demand for asbestos (to be used In filtration of 
e<fulpmcnt) has never been higher, due to the national concern over pollution. 
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t^owever, tht asbestos on the Reservation contained large amounts of liroestonej 
an impurity uhLch to date has been too expensive to remove. 

Other ^atnerals on the Reservation inclu^ie gt:r.stones (olivine), tufa stone, 
c^pp^r, silver, g^ld, and sotrte rare earths. None of the^e have been exploited 
coraiaergially as yet* The tribe Is taking steps in this direction by leasing 
exploration rights to companies along the "mineral strip", a 10 mile vide 
strip along the southern edge of the {Reservation. 

Agriculture has not been practicecl traditionally. This is due to the 
nature of the f\pache people^ as veil as the desert landscape. Only 600 acres 
are IrrLgated, and of these only 360 are fanned^ mainly for hay, grain and 
sone few row crops. 

Tourism has great potential on the Reservation^ though little of It 
has been realized as yet. Since the 1929 construction of the Coolidge Dam^ 
producing the largest body of water in Arizona^ some tourist activity has 
grown up^ mainly catering to fishermen who are attracted by the lake's well 
deserved reputation for bass and trout. However^ to date no real development 
has growr^ and employment from tourism has been minimal. The BIA and the 
Tribal Enterprise are the biggest employers on the Reservation, between them 
employing 150 persons and accounting for roughly 35 percent of the total 
Reservation income. The Tribal Enterprise oi^erates three general stores^ gas 
stations^ and some small tourist facilities, as well as facilities for exploiting 
the range lands--$uch as irrigation tanks. Per capita income Is only $600 per 
year* Income sources on the Reservation^ in addition to the tribe and BIA^ 
are welfare cnttle (15%) and other (5%). 

The Reservation Is removed from major market areas and has a completely 
inadequate internal road network* Educational and vocational training do not 
prepare the Indians for participation in off-reservation employment. The welfare 
system dampens motivation and cultural differences make mobility on the part of the 
Indians rather difficult. In addition to the tribally-owned general stores and 
gas stations^ there are two other non-tribal owned general stores^ a laundry^ a 
post office, several community buildings^ a clinic and a 33-bed hospital (F.tiS.) 
on the Reservation* Most services are available in Globe (including a radio 
station) . 

4, Tribal Government 

The Sap Carlos Apache Tribal Council Is made up of 12 members^ including 
the Tribal Chaiman. The Council is popularly elected for four years^ with 
elections rotating every two years; it supervises all activities on the Reser- 
vation. Atithority is derived from the Constitution of the tribe^ appifoved 
under the In<lian Reorganization Act of 1<)34, The current Chairman is now in 
his third tenur He is an aggressive and progressive leader. 

Elected from the Council are six committees* each with five members: 
(1) planning and development; (2) resources; (3) tribal enterprise board; (4) 
social services; (5) executive committee and (6) law and order committee. The 
police force of the Reservation^ the maintenance department^ the planning 
department^ and the social services department are all answerable to these 
coottiittees . 
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& , Coggaiinlty Development 

There ts a small OEO Community Action Program on the Reservation, which 
has been Ln progress for five years. About 150 Indian children are in the 
fleadstart prograui. In addition, programs in alchoholism and industrial training 
are being started. 

Housing on the Reservation is poor, A recent survey reported that 
out of a total of 978 existing houses, 65 percent need total replacement anct 
24 percent need rehabilitation. About 35 percent of all the houses have in- 
dividual water facilities^ but only 24 percent have sewage and sanitation 
facilities; il per^ ^nt have only a tap and no drainage other than a pump. Two- 
thirds of the houses have electricity^ but only half are fully electrically 
wired. 

During the last 4 years, however, the tribe has made great advances 
in iinproving its housing conditions via HUD and BIA programs. About 200 
new houses have been construclfed in the last three years, inainly through "self 
help'' housing. Because of the strategic location of these new houses, the 
first impression of an outsider visiting San Carlos is that '*most" of the 
houses are new. 

When the Job Corps Center on the Reservation was closed (in 1969) the 
lease cirawn up by the tribe guaranteed that all the facilities (about 30 
buildings and trailers) would become t rib ally-owned. The tribe, with 
Chis basis, has further developed a major training facility, 20 miles 
west of San Carlos (adjacent to the industrial park), capable of train- 
ing up to 250 individuals at a tiine. Recently the tribe has received funds 
<via MDTA, Four Corners Commission, and the BIA) for a $3 million training 
program to be operated at this facility in conjunction with Eastern Arizona 
State College, Both Indians and whites will attend. Programs will be oriented 
to the needs of tenants of the industrial park, 

6, Planning 

A planner is assigned full-time to the Reservation under the Indian 
Development District of Arizona (IDDA) grant. He is a well-educated, tribal 
:ne[nber who keeps abreast of all developments on the Reservation in spurring 
economic activity, lie is a friend of the Tribal Chairman and works closely 
with hin. He also serves as chairman of the local industrial development 
corporation, 

Under a KUD 701 planning grant, an outside firm (Van Cleeve Associates 
Inc, In Scottsdale, Arizona) has prepared the first in a series of comprehensive 
planning studies for the Reservation, The ultimate purpose of the planning 
program is to develop a comprehensive master plan for the long term develop- 
ment of th«? San' Carlos Reservation, The initial report focused on the broad 
objective of the planning program, and described the aspects of the planning 
program currently under way. These included; evaluation ami synthesis of 
basic inEormation about the Reservation and its people; definition of the 
s jort-teru as well as the long term goals of the San Carlos Apache people, 
both as Individuals and as a tribe; a study of existing physical conditions 
oxi the Rt^servation; and compilation and analysis of data on economic and 
social ch^iracteristics of the tmlian people. 
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The trlb« has already made application for the second year's planning 
program (1^71*72)^ which would includa Che following additional vork elements; 
£. survey and analysis of tribal atcltudes; an analysis and synthesis of 
existing plans; an updated housing study; and the development of a frame- 
work for policy development and coordination. 
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rtn. fi>ii >wii^ hlh\ pC'jjvtt.s h^vii bt^en approved iv^r tuiitling on 



Funding 









Grants 


Loans 


L ribTR WORKS ?Kivi:ciij 










Industrlnl *^.irk 




196t> 


3 176,000 


5 44,000 


b, Trjirting c^ntor-v 










1) IriLtUl ^;r.int 




1967 


1 til, 000 




2) Supplement 






30,000 




t.- Seneca Lake TouriiitTi 


08-1-00773 


196(1 


. 3^,000 


108,000 


0, So4a Canvon ^curl-*''^ 


08-1-00774 


1969 


A 58, 000 


114^000 


TOTAL t\PPROVi:D 






51,279,000 


$266,000 


2. ITXJJraCAL ASSiSlANCE; FROJECrS 










a. tnduitri*il Park K^asibilit; 


'JS-b-OV[J27 


1966 


S 29,000 




b. I(xlui>trifil Location Study 




1970 


10, 000 




T(1TAL ArPROVT:^ 






$ 39, 000 




TOTAL AFPROl'ED " 






51, 318,000 


$266, 000 


'This d^M:i^ not include 


the Reservation's 


share 


of the statewide 



plaai^iiii^ grant to the Indian Dcv*. loiwnt; District of Arizona, vhtch does 
not If^ttd itii^'U to pri^rati^n* S<„v the hricf discussion at t* end of 
Sectii^n B 'ibovt regarding planning activities on the Reservation. 



A ^Uscussion and analySty t*ach project foil vs: 

I. tlTiLLC WORKS PROJECTS 

a . U^diistrial Pari.> Kro>-c - No> 08-1-00200. 1 966> 

rhis public works project. initinre<f by the iribal It^auership in 
1965, provided ft^r tho construction of a 50-acre industrial park on the 
HcSorv.it i^u. The prtjjtct Included develop^n^^nt of sewer :ind water systems, 
an access r n t, atul a railroad spur for the iim^strial park. 

A art:f^r technic*: I assistance study funded by EDA Uscu^sed 
iK teasibMit,. ( the inHuscrial park and recomw*nded its constr>iction. 
.\iuithcr ELA technical assistance study is ncv being conducted to attempt to 
locate an industry for the park, hot has had no success thusfar. Both of 
chcsu technical assistance projects are discussed belcv* 

A j'>Lnt dtjvt^kipnient corporation was formed by tlie tribal le^id-^r- 
sh^p and tlif niarby city oL Globe, Riis joint v»^nture, the San Carlos 
Apaeht*/!; lobt Dvw Liptth nt Corporation (SOV/GDC), wa5 bt^gun in 1966, and 
has hantlled all i>sptcts of he industrial park development since that tinw;. 

App i Uat ii iiS for funds frcm EEJA was tirst "uade u\ nild-1966* ^DA 
4pppival t^-^U^uvd III Novt^^ibcr 196 ^ resulting in a ^176.00lJ grant and a 
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luo?i, Con&Cruction b^gan in September 1970^ and w^s compleied 
vrt rtbrujf> Ti\G ptojtcL is own*;<i and wlU t>e tnanaged by the 

SCA/GDC. 

Thtrre ar*^ no firms curj^^ntly operatLrtg in the park, HydrionicSj 
^ Calirsinia iirtt\f sii^ntJ a lease in Febrviary 1971 and will be the first 
tenant at thu park, Hydrionics will produce activated charcoal which is a 
ktrv element in most industrial air pollution control devices^ Tlie plant 
will draw its raw material iroin the ^^L^Oj OOO acres of scrub oak on the 
Reservaci^[\, A r«ady :narket lor hatf of the plant's capacity Is already 
available iii the local ciines^ which are under le^al pressure to control 
their air pollution, Hydrio-iics negotiated a loan of $1^ 000,000 from 
private sources to construct its plant at the industrial park. 

It ia expected that within six months^ 32 men will be employe^ 
ac the plantj on a three-shift basis. These men will be paid a minimum 
wage o£ S2.00j with * nervisory ;^^sonnel earning up to $5.00 hourly* 
In add^-tLo'^. 6C-7C ie will be utilized in cutting the scrub oak and hauling 
t ttuct^ the industrial park* Wages for these employees will average 
^3,00 hourly. Thus, within 6 months expected employment will be approx- 
ima*,eiy 100. generating in the first full year about a $400,000 payroll. 

As a l>y-prc>dut;t of the operation of the Hydr^onics plant, large 
quantities of steam and heat vill generated. Two additional enter- 
prises are In a position tc benefit from this by-product- 

Mt'tat Asbestos Compcny is an existing firm on the Reservation, 
raintng and proL^iJSing asbestos. There is a large deiiand for this mineral, 
but operations of the firm are limited because of the high lime content 
ri the local asbestos. This inipi*rity mast oe sold, -i^ the firm lacks 
tho capital to buLld an extensive acid washiiig facility. The costs of 
iJryin^ ar, apparerttiy very hi^h. With che new heat source available in 
the park, it may now be possible for Metate to feasibly develop this plant 
and additii^nat t'mployinc^Ttt in the mining operation wculd be generated, 

A second (7j:<j±>pect now interested In a site at the park is a steam 
Lauiidry op^r^tioii* Throtjgh the ase of the waste steam from the Hydrionics 
plant* this enterprise may prove to be quite feasible. Detailed analysis 
^ ^ ih^ venture is ntAj utvlerway. If feasible, some 20 jo">s for female 
Ub^ r i^^uld be g(^nerat<d* 

ather prospects being discussod are a glass manufacturing op- 
^rritii>n, a protein food stuff production facility, and a pr per cup manu-* 
facturing plant. 

The tribal council members have all gained some managerial and 
executive experience as a result of this project, Hie process of dealing 
wtth EDA, industrialists and other communities has been very educative, 
the leaders, plann^^r, business manager and others are all more capable of 
working decisions and guiding development the'^ they were before the project, 
and have mor^ confiden<;t in thetr Qv*n abilities, Cooperatiort with the 1<.- 
cal white corminity has somewlxat improved through the Joint Indian and white 
devel^pCTt'iit corporation, rhe tribe^s financing ability has also improved 
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as a res^jlt of th*i park project, due Lo trhie Tiecessity or obtaining iivterim 
f inane mg . 

CotmxxTiitv liuildinss, Pro . iect ^os> 08-1-00554 and O8-l-0Q>54-0U ^^^^ 
TwTT 



These p^jbUc works projects involved L*he conacruction of three 
cotramuT^ity centers to be operated as public service faciHties for all 
tnembers of the Reservation* No adequate facilities previously existed for 
social, educational and training programs* The tribe applied to EDA for 
funding for this project in late 1966; approval of an $181,000 grant came 
in June 1967. Delays at the local level regarding the planning of the 
buildings held up the start of construction for tvo yearSj a^d a supple- 
mental grant of $30jOO0 was awarded in 1969. Construction of the build- 
itigs was finally begun in May 1969j and completed in December o£ that year. 

Originally, four commuT^ity buildings were planned for the Reser- 
vation* Howeverj only thxee were built due to a 25 percent rise in construe* 
tion costs. Only three buildings could be erected with the funds avail- 
ab:e ($211,000 EDA grants, plus $52,600 tribal In-kind contributions)* 

The meeting halls serve at^ sheltered gathering places in a central 
location. Meetings are held in all three bui.ldings on a regular basis. These 
include cc^municy meetings^ elections^ Headstart classes^ extension classes^ 
0IA--connunlty 4iscxissions , etc. Around eiection tine* the buH4ings are 
a hub of activity; during "roundup," they are almost empty. 



The importance of the meeting halls should not be undert^stimated. 
They provide the only place in which 200-300 persons can get together* 
This bas been iinportant in th^ «£ontinuing education of the people in the ways 
of development* and keeps them in contact with tribal decisions to a greater 
degree ^^^^ before^ 

c» Seneca Lake Tourisia and i:ecrf*atlon. Project Ng. 0S-l-CO77rv, 1965 . 

This project involved construction of the first phase of a 
touriso center on S* Highway 60j between Globe and Show Low* It 
Includes a store* picnic areas, road and water and sewa;: facilitieSj 
constructed with EDA funds and a restaurant^ liquor store, boat landing^ 
maintenance building, and service station contributed by the tribe. iJtar 
stages of development contemplate a lodge, camping sites, park headq^mrters 
building, cabins, trailer areas, boat dock and marina, swimming and fishing 
facilitieSj hiking and horseback trailSj and expansions of the o^^iginal 
facilities. 

Initiated by the tribal council, this project was discussed 
as 0 posstbLlicy as early as 1962. Tlie Council applied to EDA for funds 
in May ot 1968; in December of that year the EDA approved a grant of 
$i3A,OO0 and a loan o£ $108,000. Construction was begun In October 1570; 
It is sche'luled to be completed in May 1971* 

It ia estimated b> the tribe that 50 Jobs at an average of $2*00 
per ht^ur wilJ result. It seems that this figure is unduly optimistic, 
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.iv iris.. '.^1^ (wui.tii aJi ii^n.tr\:it wiHi .\Ri\i ba',l<i thv^ j>vrviic scation. 



^^'^^ .J b^iiil^ i^^nv^>jt;'r. ci Ctw pt'^^jtcL lb that SenuCti lakv ls tt^mt'te 
.i^'l .\ c\ a i L f: ^l.|;,^^^ivs ai) Lh^i^b ms>ut£icitnt tis idenu lOn '.*as given 
i i:\ ih^ apj>Ucttt ion, Hu- ct :;rioy ruti u\to <iiificukies i/^^c^itsse 

ih* n ri^t r \isu^rs n^^^ ded tv^ nakt^ tht project economically I'easLblo 
r f-dn'l hi. t ^rvat L ' maint,J3tn the ^Lrontty 3nd natoral cht^nn of 
ciri- jtr. ca^ ^ir-.j. In effect, ihi tcolog> may not ba aole ic 

" -^^g ^ J^.; [^'\r ii> r ^nd rivcroation ^r. [ect. Product No. Qe'l-U077<fr. 1969. 

! i> prjj^ct c rii^Lsts .ft touririr:! anJ cocreaL ic>nal facilities* 
1 Ltit^- i L13 LiK i*^a Can.von th^* Saii Carlos lake. First ph£ise develop- 
. ^ ;\L I iu'iev. tuet. i a boat ta^ip. rtscautarit^ plct\ic 

V :i"LiO tKLj.s, v.ui t jaJ SKivt^v svifCom. and an access toad. 

J " [ >, ; n.i I L- ^H?rKt:;v(,fl v>f bv the tribal leadership in 196^^ tho 
V .ir:!;v.at: v.'a^ sii^piLti'd t. tn May U^of>, and a $458. 000 grant 

i ' TL* i-.i I ji.^: ^ st> ttiK^ a ^]Ll-K^>O0 loan <iO percent) vcre 
iT^pr ,evt u*. ia v^asr^ i '^^'K Ctiui^Ltuction was bogun m Fobrtjary 1971, and has 
:i ^ /^ t t'ttn ^ 'fplvtt:d. TUt ttiison f^r ih^. coiis L rtjc tioii delay was the 
lici-t.'iitient* f tht w i*:v a^ access toad being improved by the BIA. This 
1 r^-^ .^tL^t-i Vtit ^nlv .'rip Itrtt'd recently. 

w , \ t n\ i .> ii -It ^jji n lilt Innct' ly i n^ Im^e ; 

:> a' ti^iilr : dds wi lI) luii ut; 1 1 ' i^-s. 
!i i i.i's aT>t ^ant sh .^p , 

I '^1 j'l I.a'i<iiLt^; and Inat tetvtal franchise, and 
j ' i> re; : n, 

L j'.j'ii 'u. u i.stxpujcted that there i^ill be 30 jabs, all 
: J ^H:^.,^ .-.ir...irt, ivi-::;tnt viJl be ?2. Oo pe t h-^mr. genoratinga total 
^[iji'ial i'-^ I t'u MisL '.tar ai op<rration f'^f $120, OOU, Iiowover> the 
: undat iv'-i i fl^^s yv apjn oi's ^haky due t^* i:jisiindets tand ing about the 

tt .^r- 1; : Mi'al <..uit^ I th- San Carlos Resf rv^^i t ' s watet- the ttib<^ 

i - i r I i-. ' ^ ^ " ; 1 . l:^ ' u U>:> Ett i^.vit leti Frojecc (S^^EiM in the 1930's and 
: t[ > : r " ' 1.' i;^^^ Jdnd dj^n Lt> :Se v^tervalk .is a tijstilt. SCIP 

I >/:t' : V J >vtr.:l.. wiUv^uL c^ninihint; ciu- tribo. toh^ised almost 

*'h w^i*. : '[ * i^ir,t n*'Ot lIio J^jnands of the fartninjr interests in 

c ht r u 1 ' v, Jht' c '(lift qut nee IV i?i Il'S of (jKpostd mud ateas and a bad 
^tt.ti:, .iH;:U*r ,ar^i<.-la;l atiractUt t-l^>urists. Without the capacity 
\ '.ur 3 t J wut r t hi- lak^. , the i rojt'CL is aiuiost assuredly 



ii^. It iJi r^hip';; ^ni»whd>;t-' ' f the va bit- of tonrisp to the tribe 
'm. a r^^rili . i rli- two touriiu pri^i^tts- artd the onttre tribe is 

"^Tu^^. '^i T . i s t r u 'J iL iw . Vht ^oiu C.I j'ro)t.'Ct, d ii^cussed above^ ^^rew 
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out of this project^ aiKJ plans ate bctng made for another smilar project 
at *'PoLn*' of Pines" in che nountains 60 miles from San Carlos* A tech- 
nical assistance request to test the feasibility of this new project was 
turned down by EDA since a paved road is not yet finished to the site. 



2. techn^ical assistance projects 



a. Industrial Park FeasLbtllty Study. Project No, 08-6-09027^^1966. 

This study was made to determine the feasibility of developing 
the Industrial Park on the San Carlos Reservation. The study wcs con- 
ducted by Bell and Associates of Phoenix- Arizona^ and financed 
by a $29^ jOO grant by EDA in June 1966. 

The results of the study indicated that several industries offered 
a good potential for success in the new industrial }jark* These included 
asbestos processitkg^ sawmill residue utilization arid ceramic products 

It was consequently detemined that the industrial park was In- 
deed feasible. Ultimately^ this resulted in the developniertt of the in- 
dustrial park, 89 described above (Project Ko, 05-1-00200), 

b. Industrial Determination Scudv. Project No. GB-6-09224, 1970, 

This technical assistance project was designed to select a viable 
tndustry for the new Industrial park^ that would create at least 100 jods 
**':>t male Indians. The study is being carried out by a New York consultant^ 
«Lth no tribal involvement^ and has had no visible Impact on the Reser- 
vation to date. 

The project was apprnv^^i in J*!:^e 1970 for SIO^GOO, No one on 
the Reservation was aware of any progress beini^ made on the study^ althougn 
Lt should have been completed by now. 
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\*i S^^itidinj; Rock SlO'jx KtJservatLon iS siCjact^J as^cide t.h<> border 
betweei^ trie States of North and oath Dakota^ Its tribal headquarters is 
located aoout 70 miles south or Sismarck, North Dakota^ The r<eservation 
has plentiful land resources and contains many sites with potential for 
developr^ient based on scenic t>eauty. Indian history^ and waiter scores *ilon£ 
its eastern boundary. The Reservation is tuda/ characterized ^^r^j^ioiS n^e 
and competent leadership and Is in the early stages o£ a development 
progrj-Tt based on relatively sophisticated develcpnient ptanningr Tug re- 
sults have not yet been translated into signif ican.ly mipioved ti' in^ co;\- 
ditions, however, and widespread utieoployment and heavy reUavic* suj- 
stdi'iS and transfer payisents still characterize Kei^ervatxon lit^:. 

EDA has approved five public works pro}ects at Standing Roc^< siTe 
early tisgal year 1^70^ Three of the public works pro)ecT:s ar*; tor cne 
constr'jction of water and sewer systents in two KeservatJon towns; the o:hei 
two ar«* for the c*?nstrijction of a lai'ge totjrist complex on r-ie Oahe 'e>tr* >ir 
in L'\v ^oiitueus * ^jrner ot th** Reservation^ In sdniciotii a <ii^Lr;ct plati^jf^ 
grant and a North Dakota technical assistance proj^jct have i>t;en approved 
which htive had considerable effect on the ReservaiLon, 

imly ^atnor tan^ibW impact froiij these, proje^;ts has occur ed tha* /^c. 
^)rA7 the Fort Vatcs water and ^-cwer prn»*ic^ bss oeen complered o* rhf: public 

^»roiects; service iinpact ua& betjn ,nodtiraveiy high, but no^ie of the liS~I/2 
jobs projected as a project benefit are discernible. All of the approvi;d 
public works protects appear to bt; relatively sound in final dtsu^n, howev*^r, 
ar^r^ real benefit is expected to result from each. The technical assistance 
?rant tor the estar>lishment of a continuing developUTent counseling or^^ni^fllK^n 
. *i Ns^cth Dakota nas providod useful and appreciated advice t ind a^i'Hv^ii^ 
li i,tiiriH h jck development projects. Tlie really significant ^ivi ii^tpci^ i . 
tiwei/cr, h,is been seen in the activities of its two highly capable pla:ini;rf> 
luntied ,^dei j district planning grant, \r,Ki^ of the economic anr social 
activities planiied by these persons is y^jc u rfperp^it ion. b;jt the resources 
they have: obtained and the coriprehens iv* r4eserv,jC ion-wide de^^^^loppLent pro- 
.f^i>s t'K'v nv^ ^t:i;>v- \o set in rr^otion pt^;- '>es i.Lp n^'. 4,a '\t* 

years jhe^iu, Hie L A projects are having a positive ii^fluence on locji L^itta^ 
structure, on the can?ibi ilt ies of local tribal leadership, on th<; amount of 
govermnenra* res uise?s upon which the tribe can draw, ^nd '-^n Li ''-il ; -itrt i^.i;^c ion 
In the process of economic and social growth. 
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.M.A .as 0' ly t<'/ s,t>std tivt. I'wolver.tf t :> ' tie StAnrii^ig Kock V.ts- 
cf.c^'i , A xoidl >i .>1,J32,407 in p.ibUc works a-d pU^r.io^; grafts aud 
/^,^j,;JC I' pioliL '*;^rk5 to<i.^s ^.tv<r Ltcc^ iipprovel by ELA for t 5ta^"(Cin>i 
^.><,k ^j-it c^il/ c ^ first p^l^>U^ vorks pro'if(,i ' "9<',C00 -wat^rr *i[^d 

iifVt'r pr^>>^ct f cvv> d or*>-; (5ir ye*ars of c t?lci".';i ^jraL.i project laVe 

j^i- f^plytvd, r-.^rtif .^is t>ee'^ T^o di'>c*;r ..Die and i-^cfx;*; ippa^^c at tr i butiiole 
r,^ ^^jrpU;<>d proniccs t tar, <ti; .ou^lt a" tjarljit,! Arta htidevfeiopn^irLt Ad- 
^f^iuLracjiC ' io4^' to i^distrtjL plti^,t ir. adjac^r:; town '.as crirait^d amor 

iDA^ '^lo-^trib'-tio:! to ecotiornic developKier^t potentLal o£ the Stand- 
Kig Ro^k Reservation* ii» be^li^a^^ to be substantial^ lOvever. Tf,e ciftjor con- 
iTJibitiOi c s fat as been in tie ^irea o£ development leadership^ although 
"jL^ l£Ua/,t addiitiori to t le b-f rastrtictore are e:WL3Lo,ied in the montas 
a ead rrora projects already lu t^^e application process* Water and sewer pro- 
jects La two towcia wLlt ^ave been coi:;pleted by the riiddle or 1971^ and con- 
struction will soo.T cacnce'ice on a major tourist cociplex expected to yield 
current Jobs and to enhance tourism development potential* Projects being 
applied £or include an Lndv,strLal park^ a coimnunJity buLIdingj a^id a skill 
ce'^ter . 

The EDa prograsr has had a rnarked effect, although ai indirect one j on 
crJibal ieiJetship, Standing Rock touk a slgr^ifLcant departure from earlier 
traditions ^^-hcT, Chfllrm^n Douj^Us Skye was elected in 1969. Skye's leadership 
appears to have created an enviromzent ir, which capable people were brought 
if^t^ the development process and were encouraged to contribute substantively 

It. 'he Jevelopio^nt planning process begyn during Skye's adjainistration 
by the tvo young EDA planners has carried beyond his death In late 1970 and 
U exciting the interest of both tribal iseinbers and government o££icials. 
Tr^&al leaders ore actively seeking to develop tlteir own prograin and to in* 
volve a^en<:iea as: resource support when needed. Coordinated de-^elopment plan- 
nio^, wl.ile not yet a reality, is ar least beiiij; discussed. 

T*^e tr^be has it^creased its access to financial support through the 
activities o£ its EDA plan!:iing sta££ and its leadership. The OEO special 
i::ipact grant received in late 1970 was partly the result of efforts by that 
staf£, t-e npporfinities to use tnat capital as leverage on other public 
and private resources are considerable. The Standing Rock ^^a8ter Flan en'^ 
visions latye amounts o£ funding support JEor development £rcKa various Federal 
agencie* Jind is likely to help in receiving it. There bss as yet been little 
success in attracting private dollars £or Indian development, nowever* 

Vocational training programs have not been started at Standing Rock^ 
alt O'^g t^e :nitcd Tribes o£ Ncrt Dakota, of which Standing Rock is a member 
^» a large tralr.!ng complex in nearby 3ismarck* Current development plans 
iaclvjtie a constderaole orientation towards indusf-rtal acttvtt>^ however^ and 
Re^ervacion leaders are seeking KDA support £or a large skill training center 
Tt ;ort Vate^ . 

eTi'A as rr.ade Urtle contribution to t e resource knowledge base of the 
Reservation J,hus far. ^o useful reeouriie or econotrdc base study of 
Standt'ig Hoc'k existSj and only tncident-il oug'- 1 appears to have been given 
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by tnditin l^i^iticrs uo t e forrr^ul^Cion of devetoprient strategy based on tKe 
realities of Reservation resources. An tDA-funded distrLct technical 
ajs^lstance center at Nottr. Dakota SCat^ TniversiCy i:as provided appreciated 
and generally professional counseling to Standing Rock development Leaders 
in f elr efforts, but t^ere Is a clear need for better reso'irce analysis 
and ass^t Tnanagtiment in the fomulation of Indian plans. 

On t^ie vhole, tSe EDA program t^as already proved to be a useful resource 
for the Standing Rock Sioux. The tribe La gathering itself for a inajor de- 
velopment effort in the years a^e&d, and it is apparent t'^at EDA will be 
called upon for r^ajor contributions* But EDA has more than ntoney to offer 
to t^Ls effort. Throug"L the conscientious application ^ind monitoring of 
Its planning and technical assistance prograit toots, it can have a decisive 
effect on t e qtjalLty of tnls development activity. 
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3. Recotanendatlotis 

The Standing Rock Sioux are currently^ tn their own words^ "on the move"- 
The sense of motion conveyed by tribal leaders* if carefully geared to the ex- 
perience and aspirations of the savetaL Reservation coiinnunititis^ will provide 
a fertile environment for Standing Rock develcy^ent in the years ahead* The 
current attempt by Reservation planners to instigate a planning process in tiic 
local corniaunittes, therefore^ is an important step towards sustained ar^a^wide 
growth. 

But planning is only a relatively necessary^ not a sufficient^ prereq- 
uisite for the. sort of activity which leads to real iinprovement in living 
conditions. If physical and development planning is to lead to non**subsldl2ed 
Jobs in economic enterprises^ the assumptions on which planning is based must 
be sound and the development strategy realistic. Funding can probably be 
obtained from a variety of governmental sources for both social (community 
buildings) and economic (industrial parks^ tourist complexes) assets^ but 
these assets have little intrinsic value and must be capa::ile of being used 
to generate social or financial returns. To state the development problem 
simply in terms of getting assets is to avoid the really Importaiit 
requirement for getting useable ones* And to say that^ "once the air in- 
dustrial park is built, there will be no problem getting tenants^' is to 
turn away frora the lessons of recent Indian history* 

The recent success of the Standing Knck Reservation in securing capital 
support for its development program has conferred upon it an enviable, if 
nonetheless lintited, degree of fle?;ibility and autonomy in project funding^p 
The tribal leadership is Justly proud ot this record and appears to be 
dedicated to building a better Standing Kock with Federal funding supports. 
Rapidly escalating tribal aspiration levels, however, should by now be re- 
minding planners that syr.ipathet ic governmental agency funding sources arc 
at best only finite. And cotnnuaities whose development plans have been 
approved will have a way of expecting consequent support from Fort Yates 
Just as Fort Yates has expected it from Washington. If planning is only 
defined as preparation of vrell-dra^n applications for popular projects for sub^' 
EQidsion to government agcncie^^ Standing Rock progress will be Limited and its 
fate wilt be dependent on outside resources nvore than the rising young leader- 
ship can easily accept* 

The Standing Rock special impact grant is a case in points. If the 
grant arouses expectations of countless blessings from a large pool of work" 
ing capital without establishing financial ties or earning assets which will 
exist after the grant is gone or exhausted^ it could represent a net cost 
to the Reservation. The opportunity cost^ or foregone chance to establish 
continuing benefits, would in any case be liigh. Government programs ^ill 
undoubtedly continue to play a crucial role in the Indian experience in years 
ahead, but the 0£0 Special Impact program is designed to enable a community 
characterized by poverty and powerlessncss to more effectively relate to and 
bargain with the larger society and commercial economy. That "larger society" 
is here defined as the predominantly white towns along U.S. Highway 12, the 
nearby Dakota cities, and all possible sources cf private capital and commer- 
cial markets* Standing Kock leadership apparently has the skill and ex- 
perience necessary to leverage local private resources (bank loans and equity 
capital) with its own resources, thus stretching its ovn resources at rhc 
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same titna as it is tlt-ve lopldg position of Inflaence In the rildwesC, But 
a conmicnient to the (iev<i lop(n>enC of an '^Indian Path** system consisting of an 
integrated network of roads, communitLcSj and economic tiesj if it seeks 
ultimately to dlvoice Itself froia the surrounding environment, is anti* 
thetical to the speci-al liapacL objectives and probably detrlment-al co the 
future of the Standing Rock Sioax, 

It Is recomiTjended that the Standing Rock leadership consider the 
following actions in the formulation of Reservatlcn development plans: 

1. The need for a sound economic base study which analyses the 
resources and problems characterizing the Reservation and makes 
well-supported recommendations for development strategy and pro- 
jects is apparent. Such studies as the one which the Missouri 
River Sasln Investigation Project performed for Fort Berthold 
could serve as a firm foundation for planning and as useful sup^ 
port for project applications. Existing Reservation planning 
documents are of almost no value as a guide to the formulation of 
realistic growth strategies; the community involvement soughc 

by EDA in the preparation of the development plan is being much better 
demonstrated In the current pattern of meetings and discussions 
than in the preparation of any document. Early acquisition of a 
sound econo:;iie base study Is highly recommended^ 

2. More careful scrutiny of feasibility studies by both tribal develop* 
ment leaders and the various funding agencies is clearly needed. 
The apparent lack of questioning of the assumptions on which studies 
are based and the methodology employed in arriving at conclusions 

Is unsettling in view of the Importance of the success (not funding) 
of projects to future generations. The preparation of studies by 
those who stand to benefit directly from favorable conclusions and 
subsequent funding represents a conflict of Interest with serious 
Implicatlor.:^ for ^11 parties Involved. Such a state of affairs h^s 
undoubtedly come about because all parties to the project^ — tribe, 
consulting flrih, funding agency^ cont'actor — ^stand to gain 
politically and financially in the short run, but it is morally 
Indefensible and of questionable legality. If economic development 
is to mean anything at allj it must represent the capitalisation 
of funding dollars into really beneficial assets (people, Institu- 
tions, enterprises^ facilities) rather than a perpetuation of 
the deadening welfare syndrome. 

3. The physical structures and Industrial sites planned for the Res- 
ervation will, if funded, be visible sy^nbols of achievement* The 
primary Reservation assets, however^ continue to be the land and 
the water from the Oahe Reservoir* Not only are these the most 
significant Standing Rock assets, but land use is apparently an 
eeonomlc and social activity with which most of the S^oux are 
cOftifortabie{despite the fact that only 30^ are currently^ living 
off the land)* T\\e planners* development of projects in cattle 
ranching and irrigated farming appears sound and may represent a 
useful way of Involving the tribe In economie groL^i^ whilv* ex- 
ploiting resources' in which real potential exists. 

(* ^ Ct'treful thought needs to be given to what Standing Roek lias to 
offer to industry^ The Reservation has real advaniiigcs In 
attracrlng outside industry's Attention to Kort Yntes; Its 
current leadership, an energetic Senator, and a ready source of 
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working capital conibtne to convoy an advantage to Standing Rock 
over {TOst othor Indian coti^uni t les But these are not the fac- 
tors on uhLch plant location decisions are usually based. 
Marketing, transportation, labor force, and financing consideration 
ritred to be analysed for each likely indtjstry and tne most stjit^ 
able candidates chosen for an approach focussed on the industry's 
needs. The current c;Eiphasis on Indian-owned businesses is under- 
standable but st\oul<i not preclude cons i<leration of the very real 
advantages which an outside company can offer. The real benefit 
to any reservation is the Jobs provided by a well-ntatched business 
or Industrial plant, considerations of pride or (usually illusory) 
profits notwithstanding* Standing Rock is in an enviable position 
for receipt of an ^DA business loan ^ased on a sound industrial 
opportunity, and the v^ry teal problems of application processing 
tiuie should not cause leaders to <iisregard this opportunity to 
Leverage their special Impaet grant* 
Shp The development of good projects by the several North Dakota Indian 
Rei^ervations offers an opportunity for substantive rather than just 
fomal coordination of activities. The marketing arrangement which 
Standing Rock has arrived at with Fort Berthold and Fort Totten 
is an example of the sort of cooperation wliich can lead to mutu«tl 
progress and improved tribal relationships^p Similar cooperation 
on the development of a "tourism thoroughfare^* along the Missouri 
River reservoirs would seent to be a wise idea att well^. The in- 
dividual reservation complexes will largely compete with one another 
for the meager tourist traffic which currently flows through the 
Dakotas in all but the sitmmer months until the individual reservations 
and the States 'levelop their facilities (in fact and in advertising) 
as a system. Stronger cooperation of the various reservations^ either 
Llirough UTNDDC or on a situational basis^ in the matter of Missouri 
Basin highway development is a case in points. And the Indians have 
a strong case to make because it is in the State's Interest as well 
to deflect the through traffic to Dakota recreation sites and cash 
registers, 

6, Tha case for developing financial^ economic and social ties with 
markets and resources likely to exist long after various government 
programs are gone has already been made. An Indian bank may 
be desirable and even f^asible^ but "tied deposits" of new tribal 
£ ^nds ici Mt'^erto unresponsive banke may be an avenue to improved 
avtulability of Iqans in the meantime . Better integration of the 
varioits tndi^in ccmOnitles is iniportattt^ but inora effective 
relations^^lps wit^^ surrounding communities which are based on 
^1 greater sense of equality and niutual benefit are also possible. 
Ti,e example of cooperation fo*- mutual benefit between Standing 
Rock planners and the town of Solen can not be completely lost 
oi\ ts\e ot^er Reservation towns. The trtjth of the matter is that 
Che Standing Rnck Sioux are moving and that they are demonstrably 
capable of changing their envlronnant* The extent of their pro- 
gress will be determined by how capably they uSe all of the re- 
sourees available to them, Reeent Council resolution 107-71 calling 
tor ^'tr^ixifuum utilization of all ageney resources towards tribal 
devc lopn^ent'^ Is at once a commendable statement of the need for better 
ajiieney cooperation delivering resources s^iited to Reservation 
ne^Js :ind an unfortunate focus on only those resources which are 
t^*ouj»;i t of as being relatively "free", Trlba! leaders it\ fact have 
a responsibility for using all development resources to better their 
pt^oples' lot — now and in t'.e distant future — and they have only 
WiWin to define and acquire and use those resources. 
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1 . Location 

The Standing Hock Reservation consists of about 850,000 acres 
of Government and trust land astride the border between Morth and Souuh 
Dakota. The Oahe Reservoir formed by the damming of Che Missouri River 
coiaprises the eastern border of the Reservation. The Reservation Is tra^ 
versed from east to west by the Milwaukee Railroad, vlth a branch running 
north into North Dakota through the Reservation^ and byu.S. Highway 12^ 
State Highways 65 (S.D*) - 31 (K.D*), and 63 (S.D.) - 6 and 24 (^^*D0 run 
north and <?ourth through tbe ".eservatlon* Commercial air transportation is 
available at Blsiaarck about 70 Klles north of the Tribal Council headquarters 
at Ft. Yates. ^ 

2. History 

The Standing Rock Reservation is one of several reservations set 
aside for the various bands of the Sioux nation. The Teton division of 
the Sioux people, from which the Standing Rock people are descended, changed 
from a woodland culture to a more nomadic existence as they moved west from 
the Great Lakes area. Sporadic fighting with incoming whl'te settlers led 
in 1890 to the establishment of the present Standing Rock Reservation. The 
total of over 2.3 mtlllon acres within those boundaries was diminished con- 
siderably by the sale of surplus and unallotted lands to homesteaders In 
1910 and In 1915. the proceeds from the sale were deposited to the credit 
of the Standing Rock Indians In the U.S. Treasury^ and in 1934 all undis- 
posed lands were restored to tribal ownership. 

A ranching and agrarian economy quickly developed on the fee patent 
land sold under the provisions of the Itomestead Act. The construction of the 
Milwaukee Railroad In the early 20th century gave impetus to the development 
of several small agricultural market towns along the rail line; these towns 
even today are the laein population centers on the Reservation. The Sioux 
continued to carry on iruch of their traditional culture In the relatively fer^ 
tile lands along the river bottoms throughout this period. 

In 1944 a Flood Control Act authorlsted the construction of the Oahe 
Reservoir as part of the Missouri River Basin Development. VJork on the Oahe 
dam began In 1948^ and for the next ten years the many Standing Rock fainilles 
living In river bottom lands were relocated to higher parts of the Reservation, 
the tribe received a compensation payment of $12.2 million dollars in Septfent-* 
ber 1958 as reimbursement for the land, rehabilitation, and other claims. The 
flooding of many Indian hocneaites^ though undeniably a hardship on Indian 
residents, has been a stimulus for the Sioux to develop new and better 
Goinnunlties^ and the economic development process Is currently well under 
vay on the Reservation* 

The pjopulation Itvtng within the Reservation borders is around IC^SXU) 
at the present t;lne, of which slightly over 4,700 are members of the Standing 
Rock Tribe, the crea has suffered a general population decline as farms have 
grown In sl^e and decreased in number and as Job opportunities In urban areas 
grew relatively more attractive. Indian outmlgratlon has been less than that 
of non-lndlanSf however, and the high Indian birth rate has helped that pop' 
ulation to Increase from the number of ^,330 Indians living on tlie Standing 
Rock Reservation In i960. Recent development has emphasized the strengthening 
of the seven predominantly Indian coimnunlties on the Reservation into more 
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attractive Hvlag envLromnenCs, with special enphasts t>etng placed an the 

tribal hend^juarcers and the Reservation "growtt^ center" of Fort Yates, Xorth 
Dakota. 

3. Rtjsources and Keononiy 

the nactiral resources of the Stan<Jins> Rock Keservation consist of 
vast tracts of ^rasinj; land, a plentiful water supply in the Oahe Reservoir, 
and considerable lii^nite deposits of x^ndetermtned value. Other assets upon 
which the Reservation is drawing in the development process include attractive 
Tecreatlon sites in close proxitnity to a relatively luportant cross*countTy 
h i ghway * 

The land U the focus of cuTTent econoniic activity at Standing Rock, 
as it is throughotit the State of Sotith Dakota. Livestock ranching is the 
primary economic activity on the Reservation* Over 90 percent of the total trus 
land area ^of about S30iOO0 acres is classified as open gracing land, and an 
additional Spercent of this area is classified as dry farmland devoted to grain 
crops. 

AgricuU\ire generated $3.6 million on the Su«rJ7n^ Rock Reservation 
in 1966, of which $1\05 million was generated on Indian-farmed land. The 
Indian users of the land concentrate more heavily on cattle raising than do the 
non-Indian lessees of trust land. Only about 12 percent of the total value of 
prod\icclon on the approximately 300,000 acres of land currently Canned by 
Standing Rock Indians was derived from grain production, wlieree's over 20 per- 
cent of the valtie of production on land leased by non-indians cofmes from this 
crop. Even more indicative of the specialization is the fact that 70 of the 
80 Indian families engaged in full-time agriculture (1966) were cattle randi- 
ers, whereas only half of the non-Indian users of Crust land were so engaged. 

The establishment of a cribally-owned feedloC and irrigation farm 
in 196$ was an important step in the development of their agricultural re- 
sources by the Standing Rock SiouX. Intensive production of cattle feed, 
corn, and potatoes is increasing on 830 acres of tribal land adjacent to 
lUv Oahe Reservation^ 

The other natural resources of Che area have not been exploited 
thu3 ' the Crand Island Peninsula Totirtst '^omplex is soon to be con- 
structed in the southeastern corner of the Reservation, however, and it is 
expected to enhance the appeal of the many Missouri River historical sites 
and the Reservation Indian culture to tourists. 

Won-agricultural activity on the Reservation serves the agricultural 
economy. Reservation towns contained 91 businesses with a total of 402 em- 
ployees subject to the Social Security Act in 1966, and over half these 
businesses were fn the retail trade. Businesses on the Reservation have been 
predominantly located in the towns of McLaughlin (1000) and Hclntosh(600)^ 
two of the predominantly non-Indian towns located along the Milwaukee Rail- 
road and \),S. ^Ughway 12 axis through the South Dakota part of the Reservation. 
Kort Yates has recently grown to be the largest ta^n on the Standing Eock 
Rtiservation, however* and is vigorously promoting business and industrial 
development, Bismarck (!i5,000) to the north and Mobridge {^»^500> to the 
southeast continue to receive the major oortion of the Reservation shopping 
and entertainment do\ ar; the niajor part of the $2.5 rtiiUion governmental 
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payroll at Standing Rock is esciidated to be spent off cbe ReservacLon. 

Endlan cmployiRcnc on Che Reservation is basically agrlcultjral and 
is therefore subject to the seasonal production cycle. UtiempLoymenc in the 
labor force is usually over 50 percent, however, and the figure Itas remained high 
^^^a^ise of a continual drai;^ of some of the more employable persons tr m 
the Reservation. The labor force is currently estimated to contain over 
1^200 workers. A small number of tribal members are currently employed 
in commercial businesses, and "several are employed U\ the Pive Star "^heese 
Company at Selfridge and at Plastic Holders Incorporated in nearby Mobfidge^ 
both of which were established under an earlier Tribal Industrial Development 
Program. A t^;ctile plant established Ln McLaughlin with the help o£ $250^000 
of tribal runti ; has ceased operation, and a large trlbally-owned industrial 
building Is now available for commercial use. Considerable business and 
Industrial development oriented toward Indian employment and Income is 
currently being planned by Standing Rock Industries^ a tribal eorporatlon 
funded by a 1970 OEO special Ijiipact grant. The Community Action Program con- 
tinues to be the Reservation's largest single employer^ with 141 employees 
engaged in various community development activities in March 1971. 

Indian family income figures are Indicative of the economic sit- 
uation which exists at Standing Rock. Recent figures are not available, but 
1964 data shows over 78 percent of all families earning less than $3^000 per 
year and only 9 percent tanking more tha^i 55,000; tribal leaders Indicate /lo 
substatiLLal changes In these figures. 

4. Tribal Government 

The Standing Rock Keservation Is governed^ in name and inc^-easingly 
In fact, by a IS-^member Tribal Council popularly elected from tUe seven 
districts which comprise the Reservation. The Council operates under guide- 
lines set out by a constitution approved in 1959. Programs and projects are 
carried out with the help of a variety of comnlttees and task forces who report 
to the 1, Lbal C6uncl' for overall supervision and coordination. Tribal bead- 
quarters are located in a large and attractive building at Port Yates which 
has per:nltted the effective centralla^atlon of tribal administration. 

Tribal government at Standing Rock is characterized by a growing 
belief that Indians can In fact affect their future acconlLng to their in- 
dividual and community desires. The development of well-drafted proposals 
linked by a fairly consistent statement of priorities was largely responsible 
for receipt of over $8 million in development program funds from Feder^nl 
agencies in a nine- month period soon after former Chairman Douglas Skye took 
office In 1969. This tanglble^evldence of the capability of tribal leader- 
ship has given It a new mood of confidence which is beginning to spread 
throughout both the Indian and non-£ndian communities on the Reservation. 
Planning and development work Ls beginning to Increase ^n the seven Indian 
co«»Dunitled (all but one o£ which contain under 500 paople) under central 
tribal leadership as diatriet leaders saeK to obtain son^e o£ the increasingly 
apparent development benefits. And non-Indian towns are Increasingly dis- 
cussing Reservation^wide growth with tribal leaders as well; the town of 
S^alen recently received a sizeable public works grant from EDA as a result 
of such cooperation* 

The Standing Kock^ Reservat ion is one of the four niembers of the 
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United Tribes of North Dakota Dev Vopment Corporation. Two tribal leaders 
vlll be on Its Board of Directors under the nev tFTNDDC by*>laws, and tva 
development speclall3t).t officially employed by the corporation's planning 
office are Standing Rock planners (the additional planner because of the 
two States In vhlch the Reservation Is located.) These two planners are 
funded under an ED^ district planning grant and are iinportaot inovers In the 
Standing Reck development program* 

5i Coimnunlty Develapment 

The Standing Rock Tribe Is currently embarking on an extensive 
progranv of cocmunlty development In the predominantly Indian towns of their 
Reservation* The long'term effort, characterised by tribal planners as the 
development of An ''Indian Path" fystm, Is designed to link these Indian 
communities vita better transportation routes and to strengthen their coid*> 
munlty services and economic base. 

Some construction of comuinlty facilities has of course already 
taken place. In the years since 1962, such Important facilities as a Public 
Health Service hospital, a water treatment and sewage facility, a tribal 
and council office, and a high school and grade school have been built at 
Fort Yates. Community buildings at Cannonball, Porcupine, Bullhead, and 
Little Bagle have also been built. During this time, 220 units of public 
housing-were built, 100 of them by the eight year old Standing Rock Housing 
Authority. 

The Public Health Service program at Standing Rock consists of 
health care (one modern 32**bed hospital, one out*>patlent health center, 
and three part-time field clinics), hAlth education, aod construction of 
aaaltatlon facilities throughout the Resstvatlon. ?HS la currantly working 
with the Standing Rock Housing Authorl'ty in the construction of vatar and 
sewage facllltlss for newly built homes In th« sevsral lodlan comunitUs. 
FHS employs 74 persons, of whom about two-thirds ar« Staodltig Rock Sioux. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs Is concentrating Ite road construction 
activities on linking comnunltles on the Indian Path with tha major traffic 
arteries. BIA equipment Is used by 25 Indian men In the construction and 
Improvement work. 

Most community services are coordinated by the OEO Coranunlty Action 
Program. CAP administers Q£0-funded activities In the nelafbborhood centers, 
the Career Opportunity program, the Home Improvement program, 
the Emergency Food program, and the pilot program in alcoholism, as wall as 
HEW's popular Head Start program, a Labor-funded Public Service Career program, 
and the PHS-funded Community Health Rapresantatlve program. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps employs young people, both In and out of school, in a variety 
of training and service capacities} over 300 souths have been employed in the 
tfrc program. Standing Rock CAP was one of four reservation CAPs recently 
selected by OEO for a Hanagsmnt Xmprovsmsnt Program. 

Reservation education responsibility Is shared between the Bursau of 
Indian Affairs and six public school districts. BIA operates thres elementary 
schools and the 220 student Fort Yates High School. Public schools^ Including 
five HlRh schools, provide Instruction at other Ressr'/atlon comnunltles. There 
Is als^o a Catholic elementary school at Port Yatas. A Ttlbal Education 
Commlttes Incrsaslngly acts as a clearing houss on Indian education matters. 
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Thld Committee and the BIA Branch ot Education jointly £und Indian 
college dtudents through a loan-grant program aad work with such education 
programs aa the Teacher Corps^ Career Opportunities program^ aad Head Start* 
Important additiona to the Steading Rock educational facilities will be the 
proposed Skill Center and Center £or Indian Vocational Education at Fort Yates* 

The Reservation housing program is one ot the moat visible activitiea 
at Standing Rock. One hundred unite o£ public housing were built in the early 
1960'd and 120 units are currently being added* Some o£ the latter are being 
built under the FHA hocoeoimership progr«n* Oocipletion o£ these unite will 
increase the nmber ot Indian occupanta o£ new housing to over 1000* Some 
older homes are also being repaired under OEO'a Home Laprcveraent Program* 

TWO other linportant new houaing e££orte are in the planning or con* 
struction process* Federal Housing Adminiatration aupport haa permitted 
construction o£ the 100-unit Douglas Skye Mmorial retirement coraminity 
complex to besrin at a Fort Yates site* The attractive and uniquely designed 
atructura is expected to £ill a need £or old aga and nuraing £acllitiea at 
Standing Rock when it is £inished in ths £all o£ 1971. Another addition 
to the Reservation economy will be a pra£abricated housing production £acility 
£or which Reservation leaders are currently seeking £unding approval £rom 
OEO* The bueioess it to be owi^d and operated by Standing Rock Induetriea^ 
an OEO special Impact grantee with ite own Board o£ Directors and sta££* 
The £acility is to produce construction materials £or an. extensive Indian 
housing development program on three North Dakota Ressrvetiona and £or housing 
needs in towns near ths Standing Rock Rsservation* 

6* Standing Rock Planning 

The number o£ developmsnt activities currently taking place among 
the Standing Rock Siouv can easily obscure a more important £ect; that the 
large majority o£ thm are taking piece as the reeult o£ coordinated planning 
by Indien leaders ftom a Reservetion rather than Federal agency perepactive* 
Formal planning documents have bean prspared and agsncy activity occasionally 
coordinated £or several yeare^ but only in the last tw<i years have pvioritiee 
been decided and developmant plans articulated as an s££sctive guide to action* 
Flsiming gains its valus in rssults^ and visibls achieveoients are beginning 
to gain adherents for the Standing Rock planring process in a way that, the 
so-called planning documents o£ earlier daya never could* 

The current Standing Rock development program began in October o£ 1969 
with the election ot Douglas Skye> a tribal member who had retired £rom BIA 
employment months earlier* TWo young tribal meml>ers with training in planning 
had been employed as E0A*£uiided planners Just prior to this tlme^ and the 
largely new tribal administration elected in October 1969 provided an en- 
vironaent in which Bob McLaughlin and Deve Gipp^ the two plannera^ might test 
new approaches* In addition to this £ortuitoua combination o£ circunstancss^ 
tribal Isaders ssnasd a growing ewaranees on. the part o£ Hederal agenciee that 
Indian Reservation planning docutaents o£ the earlier typ^ were not materially 
contributing to development except ae £ormal prerequieitss £or agency £unding 
consideration* 
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The objectives of tJie first planning cycle (Phase I: October 1969-- 
December 1970) were calculated to establish credibility for the planning pro- 
cess among the Standing Etock people. The plan was to be kept simple and visible, 
an<l emphasis was to be pieced on using this evidence ^f effective coordination for 
receiving ''Federal agency support for Standing EocV programs'*-— in other words, 
credibility was to be achieved through the receipt of funding for planned projects. 

The results of this Phase I effort, which included'the preparation of 
what is popularly called the ''Master Plan" and proposals for the projects spec* 
ified in It, were largely successful in terms of the stated objectivea. Over 
$8 million In program funding was actually approved during the Plan*a firat nine 
months, including such important and unusual resources as an 0£0 special iia.* 
pact grant of $1.1 million. Funding was received for projects in each of the 
physical, economic, and social "development sectors*^ Construction of facil- 
ities And hiring of staff for these projects has clearly focuased attention 
on the planning process and its Implementers at Fort YateA. The tragic death, 
in late 1970, of the primary catalyst for the successful effort. Chairman Skye, 
does not seem to have seriously slowed the momentum of the movanent; current 
Chairman Melvln White Eegle was eaally elected from among the previous tribal 
administration members as an affirmation of admiulatratlon policy. 

Planning In Phase I (1970) was largely the work of a small cadre of 
tribal leaders. Increasing efforts are being made in the considerably more 
difficult area of Reservation community-wide planning. An important aCep in 
.^-this direction was the evaluation of the Phase I Master Plan at consnunity meet- 
ings, and then at Tribal Council meetings, throughout the fourth quarter of 
1970. The involvement of Standing Rock citizens In these proceedings was ren- 
dered considerably easier by the well-*publicized early auccessea of the program. 
These ineetings provided much of the impetus for the formation of District Plan- 
ning Councils and for their work, with the help of several VISTA volunteera, 
in developing physical planning documents and overall conamunity developmCtnt 
plans. Plannins is stilT a new concept and a largely primitive practice at 
the local community level, but the larger Indian conmiuaitiea want to replicate 
some of the apparent progreas at Fort Yates and are participating in the work 
of the Phase II "Developmental Plan". The spreading of some «f the beneflta 
of the planning process among a wider portion of the Reservation population Is 
expected by Tribal leaders to allay some of the suspicion and jealousy which 
results to date have Inevitably generated. 

The Standing Rock Reservation is now in the early stages of a major 
development program as the result of its initial governing, planning^ and fund-- 
raising successes. The early phaaea of the program are expected to create major 
additions to the physical plant at the Reservation, especially In those lands 
and conmiunities which make up the Indian Path. Actual changes In the economy 
and in the living conditions of the Sioux people are expected to take somewhat 
longer^ It remains to be seen whether the planned development activities will 
make significant changes in these social Snd economic conditiona at Standing Rock 
in the years ahead* 
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C. FRQJECT ANALYSES 

The following EOA projects have been funded on the Standing Rock 
' Reservation; 

Dat e Funding 

Grant Loan 

1969 $ 96»000 

1970 35,700 $ IA,300 
1970 975,200 2A3,800 

1970 139,200 ' 
1970 24,700 

$1.170, 800 $258.100 



1969-71 



1969 $ 22, UO* 
06-5-11014-01 1970 26,757* 
06- 5-11014-02 1971 12,710* 

TOTAL APPROVEO $1.332,407 $258.100 

^ The grants were made for the benefit of all four North Dakota Indian Rea- 
ervatlono* The Hated «nounts are the pco-rated shared applicable to Stand- 
ing Ro'ck* As pointed out In the project descriptions, however, tht four 
Reservatlona have not In fact derived equal benefit frcm the g^anta* 

In addition to these approved projects, several public vorks projects 
applications had been submitted to the Chicago Regional Office In the weeks 
Innedlately prior to the oltfl visit* The projects, and the preliminary amount 
of funding requested for each, are as follows; 

$328,000 
72,000 
510,000 
105,000 

analyses follow: 

I, PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a* Fort Yates Water and Sewer System^ Project Ho> 06*1-00774^ 1969 

The first Public Works project approved for the Standing Rock Res* 
ervatlon provided for the extension of modern water and sewer facilities Into 
the predominantly Indian Inhabited Southern portion of Port Yated/ Exist- 
ing" public water. and sewage system facllltleo In the northern part of the 
town, an unincorporated area contalnlng'niodt of the governroent buildings, 
^vere connected with the residential and coitmitrclal center of Port Yates by 



Type and Mature of Project 



Project Ho. 



I. PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

a. Fort Vates Water, Sewers 06-1-00774 
Recreation Conoplex 

1. Sewage Treatment Plant 06-'2**00776 

2, Recreation Complex 06-1*00775 
Solen Water, Sewer System 

1, Water, Waste Treatment 06-1-00780 

2, Sewage Lagoon and Pump 06-1-00781 



b; 



c. 



TOTAL APPROVEO 

2, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TOOJECT 
a, Korth Dakota State tmiv* 

Center for Economic Development 06-6-09245 



3. PLANHIHG CRAMT 

a* UTNDOG Olatrlct Grant 



06-5-11014 



Air Industrial Park 
Air Industrial Park Sewage System 
Port Yatea Skill Center* 
Port Yates Coramunity Building 
^{approved In Jun« 1971) 

Detailed project-by-projcct descriptions and 
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project- funded water transiDisslott lines, fire hydrants, laterals, and 
sevage collection lines* EDA paid for 80 percent of the $120,000 pro- 
jecj^vith a $60,000 basic grant and a 30 percent supplemental grant of 
$36^000*.-^ The Fanner's Home Administration loaned the town the money 
necessary to support its share of the project cost. 

Living conditions in the older incorporated portion of Fort Yates, 
south of its main street, had deteriorated considerably as a result of the 
crowding due to the filling of Oahe reservoir* The construction of new 
apartment houses in the area and the needs of the few stores on the main 
commercial street induced the tribe to seek funding for the water and 
sever improvements from £DA in 1968* An application was submitted in 
January 1969, and EDA approved the project in July 1969* The project work 
was completed in the fall of 1969* 

The Service impact of the project has b^ moderately high. Improved 
utilities service has enhanced living conditions in the populous southern 
part of town, according to several observers. Water and sewer service was 
extended to over 50 structures by the project. Fire protection has been im- 
proved as well^ although interviewed retailers indicated little actual change 
in insurance rates. Jcb impact projected at 18*1/2 jobs by EDA project re- 
viewers has been nil^ on the other hand^ The project may have rendered the 
area *'more attractive for industr/', as claimed in the application, but not 
attractive enough to induce location (and 7-1/2 expected jobs) in south Fort 
Yates* The 11 jobs to be developed in existing retail and service establish- 
ments by ^he project have not materialised either. The three actual increases 
In employment at these stores since the completion of the projent have occur- 
red as a result of increased revenues and service demands associated with in- 
creased volume of business^— primarily from residents of the more rapidly grow^ 
ing northern par^j of the town. 

b. Grand Island Peninsula Tourist Complex. _ ^ 

1) Sewage Treatment^ Project tfo. 06^2*^0776, t970 

2) Tourist/Recreation Complex. Projnct Ho. 06-1-00775* 1970 

The Grand Island Peninsula Tourist Complex represents the first major 
Reservation effort to capitalise on its historical^ scenic and recreational 
assets and its position astride a relatively important traffic artery. The 
approved plans call for an attractive multi-purpose facilities complex con- 
sisting of a museum^ marina^ Tnepee Village, and amphitheater focussed by 
a A^iunit motel with restaurant and convention facilities. The project has 
been discussed for several years as an interesting business opportunity; an 
application for funding was submitted in February 1969 and approved by E1>A 
inMarch of 1970* Public Worka has allocated a total of $1,010,900 of ^grant 
funds and $258,100 in loans bearing 5-3/4 percent interest to the project* 
Construntion of the sewage treatinent fanllity, funded by a Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration (FWPCA) grant of $21,400 and by Supple- 
mental EDA funds ($35,700 grant, $14,300 loan), is to begin in July 1971* 
The tourist coinplex itself is funded by an 80 percent EDA public works grant 
^f $975,200 and a loan of $243,800 and is to be nonstructed during the 
simmer and fall of 1971* 
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The Grand Tslahd project Is expected to be a major provider o£ ent* 
ployment opportunities for the Standing Rock people in adjacent convnunlties r 
About 60 jobs «re expected to be Immediately provided by the ntotel^ ntarina^ 
ntujeum^ and teepee village components^ with up to 100 additional jobs 
pected by some observers after the complex has established a favorable op- 
erating situation. An initial feasibility study by Harrison Fagg and As- 
sociates concluded that Grand I^laiid would be a "profitable operation*'* A 
subsequent study by Harbridge llouse^ OEO-£unded consultants to special im* 
pact grantees^ suggests that the complex can operate on retained earnings 
but will not be very profitable, at projected employment levels* 

Grand Island Peninsula Tourist Complex is to be operated by Stand- 
ing ftock Industries (SRI)^ the autonomous non-profit corporation designated 
as the grantee of the OEO special Impact grant, SRI, under the direction o^ 
a capable Indiaii accountant with graduate trainii^ in business, is responsible 
for selecting the management of the operation, assisting the Tribal Council 
ar^ management in selecting and training a stati;, and supervising the pre- 
pairation of a business plan of operations* The current search for a lessee or 
management group under contract is receiving considerable attention due to the 
special condition to the public works funding which stipulates that a project 
manager must be provided by SRI prior to advertising for construction bids. 

The chosen location appears to be a desirable one for a tourist center 
based on Indian culture, water sports, and t1:tc market in a nearby urban 
center. The site is on the Reservation itself (with some non- structural parts 
of the complex such as the golf course to be ddloped on adjacent Army Corps 
of Engineers land) but is easily visible from V»S. Highway 12 at the point at 
which traffic reaches the western edge of the bridge leading to Kobridge^ South 
Dakota. The site is al^st 7S^ surrounded by water and appears well suited 
for regattas or fishiiog activity* The motel is expected to capture not 
only a portion of the springy sanner, and fall tourist traffic by the site, but 
dlao a sizeable share of the dining and recreation market in Mobridge (4500 
people) just across the bridge* There is considerable interest expressed 
by the Hobridgo peoj^lc in the apparent quality orientation of the Gr^nd Xsland 
cocsplex^ and a combination of good service and conpetitive prices at the 
restaurant, bar^ und motel is likely to attract a continual base of revenue 
fifDm titb nearby city* 

The Importance of '^capable*' or "qualified*' manageiaent is obvious. The 
ccaaplex uas been designed attractively but grandly, pebt service of alntoat 
$1500 per month is projected even be^re construction* The Hgure of 80 jobs 
for XtKliitna haa been used so often that it may prove difficult to keep the 
8ta£f lean eooiigb to ^ay Ite way, A staff of SO at an average $2*00 per hour 
would require close to $30^000 p<tr mouth including benefits. Working capital 
is to be provided by SRI out of special Impact funda^ but other claims on 
thoae *'free dollars'* will make it imperative that the complex pay its way 
at an early date if it is not to become a continuing drain on tribal liquid 
assets* Th*. maed to achieve the 70 percent long occupancy rate projected 
by Pagg will reouire "not only ardent wooing of Mobridge and other South 
Dakota cities buc a through campaign of advertising on a State or regional 
basis* tfestboun4 ateaaer tcurisEs tvx tn5tan<;e, vill have to pas^ by several 
motala in c'.e eity and take apparent laave of civilization before they reach 
Crand Ii^land^ and only the p^e-sold dxiv«fr in likely to run the gauntlet* 
Careful pricing of Ortttid Ulaod iood^ and eervices will be required 
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In order that the facility remalu competitive. The nearly $30 per day 
which Fagg expects each of the occupied units (70 percent Of 46) to generate 
Is veil above the prevailing levelv In the rural Midwest* 

The Gratvd Island Tourist Complex ^ill be an attractive addition 
to the facilities on the Standing Rock Reservation and will undoubtedly pl^ 
an iiaportant role in opening up the recreational potential and historical 
significance of the Sioux lands* Early planning appears ^o have been 
carried out In a haze of tmrealltyi however^ and it remains to be seen 
whether the complex will be instrumental in significantly improving the living 
conditions of those whom it was designeil to serve* 

c* Solen tfater and Sever S^fstem* 

1* Water System and Ifaste Collection and Treatment System^ Project tfo* 
06-1-00780, 1970* 

2* Sewage Lagoon and Pumping Station^ Project tfo* O6-l''O07dl| 1970* 

One of the most deeply appreciated ^DA projects on any Indian Res-^ 
ervatlon is the water and sewage system currently being constructed at Solen^ 
a small 70-home community on the northern edge of the Reservation. In 
the face of a serious question of town survival^ Solen and Reservation leaders 
have banded together to apply to EPA for the utilities which the town and 
its main "Industry**, the school^ so badly need. The approval of the project 
by EDA has provided $163^900 of grant funds for the construction of a com* 
prehensive utilities system including a 50^000 gallon water tank^ water 
distribution lines^ sewer collection lines and pumps^ and a waste treatment 
facility. A total of $44^680 in Farmer^s Home Administration loans make 
up the balance of project futidii^. The project was approved by EDA in 
April 1970. Subsequent negotiations with other agencies have postponed con** 
etruction until April 1971. The Himt contractor expects to complete the 
project by July 1971 

The Solen utilities project is expected by all contacted observers to 
have a major kat^act on the small comnunity. Project reviewers expect 19 
jobs to be created or saved as a direct result of the water and sever con** 
struction. Of perhaps greater significance^ however^ is the additional 
deve? ""ent activity which observers escpect the project to enable. The 
Depar ^.t of Healthy Education^ and Welfare is planning to provide major 
fundin^ for a new school building when ths town receives water and sewer 
facilities. Sfiiall Busitiess Administration funding allegedly available only 
on heavily aecured terms now will be made more available upon project com-' 
pletiou> according to town leaders. SBA funding will be used to start 
the town's first cafe^ expand an existing garage^ and renovate the grain 
elevators^ as well as to provide financing for other^ new business opportn- 
nlties as they arise. The service Impect of the project will certainly 
be high as well. The outlawing of septic tanks and private sewer ^Bteas 
by city ordinance upon pro'^ect completion will upgrade coomunity sanitary 
standards. The 209 persons living in Solen and the 270 children attending 
its School from a 350 square mile area will be able to drink pure water Ifrosi 
new wellSi many of them for the first time* 
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The agriculcural luarkec cown was hard hie by che closing of che rail* 
road several years ago and has been fighcing for iC3 life* The escablishmenc 
of a school discricc encompassing che larger Indian torn of Cannonball several 
miles away and. che conscrucclon through che Cown of a paved road leading from 
a major norch*sauCh highway ca che Oahe Reservoir have given Solen a new lease 
on life, however. The clcizens have exhiblced considerable iniciaclve and cour* 
age In che drive Co develop; chey have already caxed and bonded chemselves 
heavily Co pay for cheir new school, and revenue bonds are being sold Co cover 
che Fanner's Home Adminlscracioa uclllties project loan* The Solen School's 
four buildings will generate much of che needed system revenue In water usage 
paytnencs^ however, and the loan appears veil secured* 

Solen has gained a fine repucaclon among Indians for £cs ef fores Co 
Incegrace che 35% of ics populacion which Is Indian inco ics economic and 
social life* The school adminlscraclon has acclvely soughc Indian students 
from iCs large area of responsibility (not entirely due to charitable motives, 
of course) and has hired a competent staff of teachers for its modern facilities. 
Standing RockHs interested In supporting Solen's development plans In the 
future^ and the utilities project Is expected by most observers to play a 
catalytic role In che development of the town In the vears ahead. 



a. North Dakota State Unlveraltv Center for Economic Developpent^ Project 
«o. 06-6-09245. 1969-1971 . 

The fffiSU Center for Hconoialc Davelopmnt la an effort to provide con* 
tlnulng support to the development programs of eech of the 'four Indian res- 
ervations and six £DA-deslgnated counties the State of North Dakota. The 
Center Is funded by the EDA Office of Technical Aaalstance under a grant 
which Is designed to pay administrative^ travel^ and salary costs for a ataff 
of four and for part'tlme University consultants. The Center has concen- 
trated on acting aa a catalyat In the development of apparently feasible pro* 
jects In the broadly defined field of commnlty developiaent. It is att«mptlng 
to help assistance recipients to do their own development planning and 
implementation rather than to do It for theoi. The Center^a twin objectives 
are to stabilize the rural community service systems and to further develop 
the agri-business sector In the target areaa. 

The Center has played a rather active role on the Standing Rock Res- 
ervation since 1969. It jointly sponsora a aeven^ volunteer VISTA program with 
the Standing Rock Tribal Council. Center specialists have reviewed the 
feasibility^ formally or Informally^ of project* In Oahe commercial flah 
production^ cooperative cattle production^ housing production^ Irrigation 
fanns^ and retail businesses. Detailed feasibility atudles have been per- 
fonned on two cattle coops. Center speclallats have also worked with Stand* 
Ing Rock planners on community development projects such as the Center for 
T.ndlan Education. Efforts by the CED staff have been Inscruaental In secur- 
ing funds from SBA^ Farmers Home Administration^ and OEO for Standing Rock 
projects. 
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The^ Impact of tha Centftr** actlvltlea 1< hard to aaaaaa because tti«r« 
is often little dlract relationship between the Center and a project* The 
Center aid Ita director, Dr* Robert Sullivan, axe uaed aa ready reaources 
by Standing Rock leadera and aa contacts for securing quality counaeling in 
agricultural projects, but many of the discusaions do not lead to definable 
project* or actlvitiea* A major Center goal is to develop credibility vlth 
leader* of Standing Rock end the three other target Reaarvations, and the 
Center has chosen to accomplish thia by providing useful counsel in the de- 
sign end development of those Reservation projecta of intereat to the Tribal 
Councila and planners* ^pact will be attributable ^n projecta planoed with 
CED asaiatance get underway* A major benefit already realized, however, has 
resulted from the herd thinking encouraged by the Center'a competent outside 
review function* Several projecta which ifsre not worth the time of the 
tribe were abandoned and the tribal leadera were able to concentrate on 
other projecta having potentially greater Ispact* 

The operations of a technical aaelatance group which exists to pro- 
vide continuing} counseling to Indian reaeryetlqns are fraught with diffi- 
culties." The need to work with tribel Isaderdhip, primarily on projecta 
designated by such Isadership, requires a feeling of mutual truat end respect 
to exist between the two groups. And the group must perform on projects to 
justify its existence. But the vork of a technical essistence group is of 
little long-term velue unless it la grounded in eound thinking about the 
development resources .and potential of the specific reeervstion. Th'. work 
is particularly difficult if it ie not doAe within the context of thorough 
feaeibility review by the various funding agencies, for then the technical 
assiatsnce group runs the danger of being perceived aa an Impediment to 
funding*-*-^ich bacomaa the operational objectiva**-rather than aa an aid 
in preparing sound snd well justified funding spplicstions for projects 
reslly cspsble of improving living conditions* The Center for Economic 
Development sppeara to be opereting in thia difficult milieu rather well, 
given a particularly capitble leaderahip at Standing Itock, a parapective 
focused on Usservation needs, snd s rsther cspsble (psrticularly in agri** 
cultural projects) ataff with a growing record of aervice* 



a» United Tribes of North Dskots Development Corporation District Hsnning 
Grsnt. Project »o> 06-5-11014t 1968-1971 

Esch of the plsnners st the four Indisn reservstions in tforth 
Dskots (two St Stsnding Rock) la an **£conomic Development Specialist^* 
member of ths ataff of the UTKDDCt The rorporation, chartered in 1968, 
is s formsl sttempt to coordinste the sctivities of the component Indisn 
Reservations, to represent the **United Tribes** in formal dealings with non- 
Indlan resource and intereat groups^ end^— increasingly- to take over 
and msnags thoss sctivities for tlis benefit of tforth Dskots Indlsns in 
which s sii^ls centrsl sgency has an apparent advantage over individual 
reservations* The fomsl structure of the UTNDDC conaiata of a Board of 
Directors ccmpoaad of the four Tribal Chairmen (aoon to be expanded to 
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eight Reservation representatives) and a salaried Director \iho to^etlier 
preside ever the activities of the three staffs: the Planning 
Office, Che UTND Training Center, and the Johfison-O'H^lley (Education Fund?) 
Office. The organization has its offices in Blsmari^k. 



The history of fhe UTNDDC thus far has been shaped by the higher 
priority placed by its ntembers on individual reservation needs than on 
coordinated ^tate^vide programs. In those activities in which these tvo 
foci appear to nierge, the corporation has played a role* But the planning 
staff in particular has effected a retre.^hi^ient to individual reservations/ 
and Che relations.*ip between the UTtfDDC headquarters (which 
has recently consisted of an office and an adciinlatratlv« assistant) and 
the planners^ aside from reports and paychecKS, has been on a situational 
basis. The UT}It)DC may now be embarking on a new phase of Its development. 
A new director has Just bean selected by the members, and the Board is to 
be Increased to el^t so aa to enhance the chances of a.quorua at meatlnga. 
The Board is interested In expandlns the corporation's program by adding * 
a programs office, taking over the operation of Its own training center in 
July, (currently operated under contract by Bendlx Field Engineering Cor- 
poration), and more actively coordinating Inter-Reservatlon economic enter*- 
prlses. The United Tribes concept will continue to be little more than a 
paper organization, however, until it is perceived by the often jealously 
autonomous reservations as filling a real need. 

the current Standing Rock Representatives to the UTKDDU Include tribal 
Chairman Helvln Whlta Eagle and developtaent specialists. Bob McLaughlin 
and Dave Gipp. UhenJthe Board of Directors is increased, tribal Vlce^Chalr* 
man Duane Claymore^will probably participate on the Board. Standing Rock 
alone of the four Korth Dakota reservations has two planners or development 
specialists because It lies In two States. 

The two Standing Rock representatives to the UXHDDC regard themselves 
as Standing Rock planners and regard the Reservation as the f'ocus of their 
Impact. There Is little question In the mind of the avaluator that the sal* 
aries of these two individuals is generating the most impact per dollar o£ 
all the UlltDDC activities, yet their effort Is studiously directed away 
from that organization. A primary reason for the chosen direction Is that 
it is demonstrably easier to create measurable effects directly In a favor* 
able local s^ t:tin$ than It Is to create them Indirectly In a foreign en*- 
vironntent which, in North Dakota, Is even more highly politicized than are 
the individual reservations. And in the absence of any real control by 
the Executive Director of UTNDDC In Blsioarck over people essentially 
selected by and responsive to local Tribal Councils, North Dakota Indian 
Reservation planners ***«specl«lly those such as the Standing Rock and 
Fort Berthold plannera. who are actually doing somethlng^^^wlll continue 
to participate In United Ttlbes activities only on a situational basis. 

The major achlevesnents to date of Bob McLaughlin and Dave Clpp 
are sunoarlzed In an earlier section. Jobs and Income impact are yet 
to be created, since the planners are concentrating more on a complete 
development program than on discreet projects. A rough division o£ 
responsibility has been made betman McLaughlin, concentrating on 
physical and economic develotvment, and Clpp who is oriented more to* 
wards social and educational development. 
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co^^CLUSION$ ahd recommendations 



1' Background Sungiary 

The Zuni Boservation is situated in the vesterrunost part of Nev 
Mexico, 40 milea south of Gallup. Its members have long been recognised 
as outstanding craftsmen* More recently, the tribe has gained national 
attention because of its selection by the Bureau of Indian Affairs ^BXA) 
to prepare its own development plan and to undertake to govern . . ^. 
its ovn affairs vithout BIA supervision* However, the Reservation lacka 
exploitable natural resources, contains but a aingle industrial plant, 
And is relatively isolated from economic growth areaa. Consequently, 
unemplqyntent and underemployment rates total over 60 percent. 

Since 1967, EdA has approved 10 projects on the Reservation. Five 
of these focused on a ZO^^acre iivluatrial park vith air facilities; one 
project financed a training center now serving in addition as Tribal 
Headquarters; two projects for the provision of business loans to a firm 
vere cancelled vhen the firm decided against locating on the Reservation; 
one purchase-* order project allowed a feasibility study to be conducted, 
although the opportunity in question was abandoned subsequently; and a 
planning grant is currently funding two profasaionals. 

Only minor income impact from these projects has occurred thus 
far* However, tbe projects have had and will continue to have Important 
bearing on the economic development potential of the Reaervation. The 
EDA projects have had positive influence on the local infrastructure, on 
caj^bilities and attitudes of the tribal leadership, on the financial 
position of the tribe, on skill levels of tribal membera, and on tribal 
awareness of its resource limitations and economic expectations. 

2. Conclusions 

" l>iVcountlng the^ twb"'caWeired business l^)"a^^ total of 

$821,221 in granta and $69,000 in public works loans have been authorised 
by EDA to date on the Reservation. The total job and income impact attri- 
butable to these projects thus far amounts to about $701,000, all of which 
is credited to a single public vorks project (training center). 

£DA*s contribution to the economic development potential of the 
Zuni Pueblo baa homver been substantial. The major contribution has un* 
doubtedly been to the local infrastructure. EDA projects have permitted 
the development of a 20*'acre industrial park with an air field and a 
atructure deaigned as a training center, but in addition serving as the 
tribal government ^headquarters. There are no other comparable facilities 
on the Beservation for plant location or for the conduct of training and 
tribal business. 

The tribal leadership has remained relatively constant since 1965 
under the direction of the Tribal Covernor, Robert E. Lewis. The leaders 
admit to being more encouraged about their future because of the EDA 
grants they have received. The industrial P^rk is the focal point for 
virtually all economic development planning activities, other than tourism* 
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The ttaining centct houses all local government activity, incliKjing ec* 
cnomic development, and includes the office of the Govetnot and meeting 
' toocis £ot discussions among the ttibal leaders. The ttibe has found hDA 
teptesentatives easy to wotk vith and has sought theLt advice on many 
impottant economic developatent issues^. 

The ttibe claims to have been able to secute loans and gtants from 
coimnercial banks and othet fedetal agencies with incteasing ease since the 
involvement of EDA* They identify a new btanch bank as ^n indicatot of this 
ctend. They patticulatly point with pride to theit Zunl Plan which 
ptogtams a* 5*year flow of Fedetal and State funds involving U Fedetal 
agencies* 

The EDA-funded ttaining centet is setving a major tole in imptoving 
the skill levels of many tribal tnembers* Some 25 Zunis ate teceiving 
on-the-jot> management ttaining at .Varying levels (ftom accounting to 
maintenance) at the site* Qvet 100 additional Zunis have participated in 
some ttaining ot educational classes in the centet* Futute training ■ . 
ptojects will almost cettainly be held in the centet, patticulatly since 
altetnative space is scatce on the Reservation* 

Finally, the EDA ptojects have focused at the cote of the econoiaic - 
development potential of the Kesetvation, and have caused the ttibe to 
tealLstlcally assess it$ future potential and tesoutcea* Expetience and 
insights gained in the coutse of ptoject developioent ate now being ttans* 
lated into new sttategies for the 1970*s* 

Thu^, ED^iHf^ made roajot conttibutions to the 2uni Pueblo which, 
although having genetated only modest income and job impact to date, 
should have consLdctable impact on the long*term economic viability of the 
community* EDA has funded the development of a full*service industtial patk 
which should ptove to be the focal point of all futute industrial development 
on the Kesetvation* The EDA-funded ttaining centet has already become the 
focal point of all tribal govetnment and planning activities* Should the , 
ptoposed conmetcial centet be funded, EDA wiM have contribuced a 'third 
focal point on the Reservation, in this case fot shopping and ccitvnercial 
ttade* * 

While it is thetefote appatent that the Resetvation is making good 
use of public works gtants and loans, the Zuni Fueblo has been unable to 
use the other ptogram tools to e<|uivalent advantage* A tecent history of 
unusually ptoductive Reservation planning effotts, culminating in the so*called 
"Zuni Plants was accomplished without EDA assistance* The current planning 
gtant will enable the salatLes and expenses of two ptofessionals Co be 
paid for one yeat, but it is clear from discussions on the Reservation that 
these positions would have been funded in any event* The business loan 
ptojects on the Resetvation wete cancelled as a result of a cotporate deci- 
sion telacing to the ptoduct to be ptoduced by the Zunis, but no concrete 
action was taken by £DA to attempt to salvage the ptojecc ot to offer an 
alternative one* The technical assistance ptoject tesulted in a useless, 
pootly executed tepott containing no conclusions or teconnendatlons ; and 
cost the ttibe $5,500 because of imptopet guidance* EDA should have been 
monitoring the ptoject and saved the ttibe this unnecessaty expenditure of 
tribal funds, as well as demanding a quality ptoduct ftom the consulting 
firm^ which i:DA had selected without tribal involvements 

^hls latter ptoject was approved by EDA duting the final repott pteparation* 
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Th^ relacionship botvoen EDA representatives and tribal officials 
and reprosencacives ha^ been excellent. The Zuni Fucblo feels that the 
Agency makes more effort than most other agencies to come out Co the " 
Reservation and met with tribal members, and chac EDA representatives are 
generally easy for the tribe to calk with* The tribe has a consDon coniplaiitc 
that projects seem to cake too long to fund and require an enormous 
amouitt o£ paperwork to prepare. They felt there was too much duplication 
from project to project which could likely be eliininated or greatly 
reduced . 

3. Recommendat ions 

The inability of the Zuni Pueblo to attract viable industry to 
Che Reservation to date i$ perhaps the major area on which increased 
attention needs to be focused* Despite major achievements in overall 
planning, the tribe has not developed comparable programs Co identify and 
attract sound economic opportunities* Those prospects which do come to 
the Reservation are seldom ideally suited to the tribe and clearly are 
not the best opportunities available* A concerted effort is therefore 
required to bring good Industrial prospects to the attention of the tribe, 
and, conversely. Reservation advantages to the attention of industrialists. 

The nationwide IndDlstrial Conferences which are organized do not 
meet the needs of the tribe* The Zunis view these conferences as a ^^waste 
of money" in which the tribe "doesn't get to see the people they need to 
see/' The trade fair approach utilized, with each tribe assigned a booth, 
is not proving to be an appropriate vehicle for permitting fruitful inter- 
action between the tribe and the industrialists* Among their principal 
criticisms are; 1) the industrial representatives in attendance lack the 
power to make even interim decisions for their firms; 2) the tribe has no 
way of determiningwhich firms it will have an opportunity to interact withj 
and 3) the setting is i kjproprlate for even preliminary contact to be nade* 

A second area in need of greater attention is the development of 
activities on the R^iservatic^ which focus on the touriat sector of the 
economy* The Reservation has many attractions which would appeal to day-^ 
time and overnight tourists* However, these remain only minimally exploited. 
There are no overnight indoor sleeping acccwodations on the Resarva tioa, 
despite its being on the most direct route connecting PhoenLX aitd Aiou-^ 
querque* Camping sites are also largely undeveloped* While the tribe is 
correctly fearful of misuse of the Reservation by outsiders (as exemplified 
by the abuse of tribal property and accompanying misbehavior of outsiders 
during the past Shalako dance held on the Reservation in 1970), a well*- 
conceived recreation and tourism program could contain appropriate safe- 
guards against these potential <3angers* 

The current high interest on the Reservation concerning the develop* 
ment of a cotmiercial complex is certainly warranted . The present service 
sector is white*dominated and there is little opportunity to keep monies in 
circulation within the Indian community. Lacking a resource base, there are 
also few d^^portunities for local initir'ive in establishing economic 
activities. Consequently^ a cotmoercial complex, if: well developed and 
managed, could be an imf^ortant source of opportunity for the communityt 

Accordingly, it is recommended that the Zuni Pueblo consider the 
following actions regarding economic development on the Reservation; 
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1. Accelerate efforts to locate suitable industries for the Reaer* 
vacion* Particular efforts shoulTbe loade to loeet vith in- 
dustrialists vith plants in the Albuquerque and phoenix nietro- 
politan areas to identify regional opportunities vhich might be 
exploited. The tribe should also devote effort to identifying 
specific industry types vhich are ntost compatible vith the 
assets of the Reservation^ and to subsequently leaking contact 
vith leaders itt these industries, tfith specific regard to these 
assets^ the tribe should take a Imrd^ realistic look at those 
advantages vhich the Reservation has to offer to a profit-* 
motivated outsider* 

2. Continue vi^K plana .to develop the tourist potential of the 
Reservation. Particular stress-ahould^bV^pTaceS on exploiting' 

the location of the Reservation along State Highway Ho, 53, I 

Strategically located signs near ^oenix and Albuquerque~ah~ould^ 
convey the fact that this is a fast and scenic connection between 
these two cities. Camping areas for tourists and motel accommo-* 
dations for all overnight travellers shouU be developed. How- 
ever> it is advisable to first conduct eoiDe small feasibility 
studies to estimate the likely volume of traffic and the fi* 
nancial and management resources required to tap this potential 
market* 

3. Investigate the possible uses of seme of the more remote parts 

of the Reservation for summer* long overnight camping programs for 
youths* If properly designed and supervised^ such programs 
could produce significant conniunity income without appreciable 
expenditures for facilities and equipment and vithout harming 
the land and vater resources of the Reservation^ 

4. All these above recommendations should he balanced against the 
tribe'a villingnesa and readiness to«ccalerate ecmomic 
development activities* Hie cost to the tribe in tertoa of cultural 
conflict and entry of large numbers of outaidera must be weighed 
against the benefits to ba darived from increaaed income. Tribal 
leaders on the Reservation have demonstrated an awareness of this 
problem* It is important that such considerations be continually 
kept in the foreground* 
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1. Location 

The Zunl Reservation is located la vestermnodt New Mexico 
And borders on the Arizona bouodary* ZuQl Village, the principal 
settlement on. the Reservation, Is 40 mllos south ok Gallup along 
State Hlghwsy No* 32« The most direct route between Phoenix 
and Albuquerque, State Highway No« 53, passes through Zunl Village* 
Phoenix Is 359 miles southwest of the village and Albuquerque Is 
176 miles to the. east* 

2. History 

First historical reference to the Zunl Ttlbe dates back to 
the early 1500*s. Following the successful Spanish invasion of 
Mexico, an expedition moved north In search of the fabled "Cities 
of Cibola" or *'Seven Cities of Gold*'* They came upon the Zunl 
village of Hawlkuh In Hay 1539 and claimed It for the Spanish ^ 
crown* A larger expedition led by Corpnado conquered Hawlkuh and 
the surrounding area, but found It devoid of the anticipated wealth* 

Attempts at Spanish settlement followed* Sheep, cows, and 
horses **^tB introduced, altering the economy of the area which had 
been f^lcultural in nature* Amission was established at Hawlkuh 
In 1629* T t 1670, Hawlkuh was raided by the Apaches and destroyed, 
the people deserting, the village. Hawlkuh was never re-eatabllshedj 
Instead, the village of Hsloiut futther north was developed as the 
main settlsnent (on the present site of the Village of 2uiil)* 

The Spanish era closed In 1821 followed by a ^5rlod of Mexl*- 
can Goveraaent^ tule fqr .27 y^aifs._ t^ptl<nring the Hekican War, a_ _ 
treaty of peace granted possession of their land (sotne 17,(36 acres) 
to the Zunl Tribe under Spanish land grants* The United States Gov- 
ernment subsequently explored the land a^id established roads, schools, 
and outposts. The ieservstlon was established by Executive Order on 
March 16, 1877* Additions were made to the Reservation until t^e Zunl 
Pueblo now encompssses some 407,247 acres* 

The population o£ the Zunl Pueblo was estimated at 2500 In 
1680* Disease and epidemic reduced the population to about 1640 in 
1910* The Zunl Pueblo has grown steadily since then, reaching about 
4300 persons in I960 and over 5000 persons by 1970* The Village of 
Zunl Is the center of all cultural and religious life* There are four 
outlying farming comnunltles which are active only during the suosner 
months* Zunl la the official language of the tribe, and has no known 
linguistic relation to other Indian languages* 

3* £con<»iy and Resources 

The economy of the Zunl Reservation la very restricted* There 
is only one Industrial plant on the Reservation, El'ictronlca Assembly 
tnc*, with a present authorized labor force of 140 (although there 
were only 124 positions filled at the date of the field visit)* This 
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plant: assenibles components for Industrial tape recorders for Its parent 
firiD, the Ampex Corporation* A 1969 locally-conducted survey of a 
sample of households on the Reservation revealed that annual Income to 
the Reservation's population totaled $2/7 inllllon* Of this total, 40 
percent ($U1 million) vae earned from sales of arts and crafts work 
produced by somt 100 full-tijae and almost 1000 part-tijoe silversmiths. 
Public sector employment accounted for 21 percent ($575,000) of the 
total. Private employment, Including the jobs In the electronics 
plant, accounted for 25 percent ($687,000) of the total* Agricultural 
and cattle-related Income generated only six percent of the total ($163,000)* 
Welfare payments and pensions and retirement benefits amounted to seven 
percent ($192,000), 

* 

In tenos of individual Income, of the total labor force of 
1,410, only 55 jobs (four percent) earned $A000 or taore* These jobs 
were primarily with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) or the Public 
Health Service (FHS)* An additional 19p jobs (13 percent) paid be- 
tween $3000 to $3999. Of these 245 jobs pay^lng at least $3000, 85 were ' 
silversplths, 75 were In public employment, and 75 were In private em> 
ployment (mostly at the plant;* The remaining 10 High-paying jobs were 
from cattle -raising and related sales* The median employee earned $1600 
annually; the tacdian family income was $3560 annually. Some 70 percent 
of the families on the Reservation earned Incomes below the poverty level. 

The Reservation has vli^tually no lumber or mineral resources which 
can be exploited commercially* Range land Is abundant, but represents 
only a minor source of tribal income* A mmiber of lakes and wooded areas 
(and associated fishing and hunting) on the Reservation jointly rep- - 
resent a potent:ial tourist and recreational development opportunity. 
Historic sites on the Reservation and nearby tourist attractions further 
enhance this opportunity. Thd tvlbe considers its underemployed, but 
hard-working and dexterous work force to be Its major resource. 

The current level of unemployment can be estimated at roughly 
50 percent with at least another ten percer . of the employed labor force 
being underemployed r 

The present service sector of the Reservation consists of three 
whlte*ouned trading posts, a white-owned gasoline station, a Hexlcan- 
owned barber shop and a laundromat* Most social recreation on the Rea-* 
ervation (dances and movies) are church-^sponsored. A fair grounds area 
exists but is not extensively used. Xt Is estimated that roughly 85 
cents of each dollar earned Is now spent off the Reservation, primarily 
in Gallup* 

4. Tribal Government 

In earlier times, the social, religious, and economic life of 
the Zuni Pueblo was Integrated, and the dominant authority was vasted In 
the religious group. In order to deal with the 2unls In civil matters, 
the Spanish established a Fueblo Council consisting of a Oovarnor, 
Lieutenant Governor and Tenlentes (counellmen). These positions were 
appointed by the religious leaders until 1935 when under provisions of 
the Indian Reorganization Act, new leaders weie elected by vote of the 
mala population* Uomen were permitted to vote for the first time In 
1965. 
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_^ Hie present Tribal Council consists of a Governot, a Lieutenant 

Govetnot and six councilman. A tecent change In electotal ptocedures calls 
fot the election of the Govetnot fot a 4-*yeat tenor, vlth a maximum of two 
successive terms fot any Individual* Xn 1970, the ttlbal goveti:BDent vaa 
glven tesponslblllty for all functions fonnetly petformed on the Reservation 
by the BIA Supetlntendent. Those BIA employees vho chose to retain thelt 
joba now are tesponslble to the Tribal Govetnor* 

The current Ttlbal Covernor, Robett E« Lewis, has held his posltrlon 
since 1965. He Is now serving hla fltst 4-yeat term. The cutrent council 
Includes fout new men:beta, two who defeated Incumbents and two who tan for 
vacated slots* The Govetnot Is the only paid official at ptesent* He is 
vety popular, both on the Reservation and in neighboring ateas, and has 
risen to national prominence among Xndlaii leadets* The Council appeats 
to be in general agreement with the philosophy and ptograms developed by 
the Gcvernot, and little conflict exists among the gov^tning body* 

5* Community Development 

The Office of Economic Oppottunlty (OHO) funds the comaunity action 
ptogram and has been actively Involved on the 2uni Reservation since 1966* 
OHO ptojects have included the otganizatlon of the 2uni Craftsmen Association, 
die 2uni Legal Aid and De^^ender Society, a cultural enrichment ptogtam, 
a Head Statt Project, and adminis tratlve and bookkeeping assistance* The 
tribal planner was supported until recently with OEO funds* In recent months, 
there has been gtowing opposition to certain OEO dCtlvitles--*-*prlmarily the 
legal aid progtam — -*by ttlbal leaders, who see these activities as creating 
a potential challenge to the ttlbal government itself* 

The activities formerly performed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) ate now under the supervision of the ttlbal governnent* Funds are 
still however detlved from BIA fot these functions, which include range 
management, toad tepalr and maintenance, admin istt at Ive services, man-* 
agerlal training, and provisicm; of welfare and unemplpypoen _ . 

The tribe is involved in Sponsoring a number of training activities 
through Department of Labor (DDL) programs* These Include Public Ser^rlce 
Cateets, Concenttated Employment Program, and Jobs-*70 Program* A total of 
82 individuals ate cuttently receiving training thtough these programs, in 
such ateas as consttuctlon, basic education, and administtatlve and support 
services* 

A 42'*bed Indian Public Health Hospital la opetated on the Reservation 
by the Public Health Service (PHS)* Other Resetvatlon activities of PHS 
Include social wotk, ftee optometry setvlces, conmunity health projects, 
sewer system development, and cateet ttainlng in the health field* 

Tutnkey housing and mutual-*help housing ate presently being con-* 
sttucted on the Reservation by the local Housing Authotlry utilizing funds 
ftom the Department of Housing and Utban Development (HUD). Agricultural and 
heme economics assistance are provided througih the Extension Progtam of the 
Unlvetsity of New Mexico. 

6* The "2uni Plan" 

In 1962, the SJuni Ttlbal Council submitted its fltst Ovetall Economic 
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Development Program (OED?) to the Area Redevelopment Administration^ 
the predecessor agency ro EDA* Aiooog th& problem areas Identified were 
lack of Information concerning the ecoaotalc resources of the Reservatloa^ 
inadequate public facilities^ lack of prepared Industry sltes^ need for 
coomunity facilities^ need training of labor force^ and Inadequate 
use of recreation facilities* 

'Major tribal efforts toward confronting these problem areas did 
not, hovevei; occur until the election of Kcd>ert Lewis as Governor of 
the rrlbe In 19654 Governor Levis was a strong advocare of visible 
governoant^ responsive to the needs of the ccnmnlty* Accordingly^ one 
of his first official acts was authorizing a house-' to*- house skill and 
desire survey to assess the labor force end to Identify cocnmunity priorities* 
The results of this survey was a ^^Chrlstsnas list" of soine 131' tribal short- 
range goals. Some 40 of these goal^ dealt vlth economic activities^ most 
conmonly the establishment of a specified commercial estab^Llahment (super* 
market^ laundroDtat^ dry cleaners^ record shop^ etc*)* Another 40 goals 
dealr with Infrastructure improvements ' (a bridge^ sewage treatment^ public 
hospital^ etc*) and related convaunlty beaut If lea t Ion (zoning^ clean up 
rlver^ srreet lights^ etc*)* Roughly 30 goals dealt with recreation and 
tourist development projects^ ranging from outside basketball courts 
and miniature golf'through motels and restaurants* The remaining goals 
focused on a wide variety of goverocfental and social concerns* 

Based upon this llst^ the first Zunl Plan was developed^ calling 
for "24 projects In 24 months for economic^ social^ and cooanunlty progress'^ 
The major goals treated In the Plan vere (1) more efficient tribal govern* 
ment^ (2) compunlty improvement^ (3) Increased tribal Income^ and (4) In- 
creased job opportunities at Zunl* Specific projects Included tribal. rer „ 
organi^tlon^ sewer lagoons^ street improvement^ Increased fire and 
police protection^ self*-lmposed property and sales taxes^ land reform^ 
developtiient of recreation and tourism^ development of an Industrial park and 
shopping center^ establishment of a revolving loan fund^ and tribal 
essiynptlon of more functions now performed by State agencies* As of 1971^ sc 
90 percent of these 24 projects had been impleivented In whole or In part* 

In July 196B^ the Bure«o of the Budget In Washington^ D*C* rec*- 
omended to the Bureau of Indian Affairs that a tribe be selected as a 
dm>nstratlon to prepare its own Reservation Plan for guiding future 
development* Criteria utilized for selection by BIA were (1) tribal 
leadership^ (2) relative Isolation^ and (3) «mall population* The 
Pueblo of Zunl was designated as the choice* With BIA funds^ die Zunl 
Tribe enttuislastlcally set to work on their Plan* It was completed In 
July 1969 under the title Zunl Comprehensive Development Plan* Some 
43 projects were dealgnated for accomplishment within a 5-*year time 
frame^ and 14 Federal agencies were Identified as potential sources for 
supporting funds* A total funding requirement from these agenclea of 
$48^813^400 in grants and $3^949^500 In loans was outlined; plus additional 
State contributions of $442^000^ private funds of $642^600^ and local 
cash and ln<'kli^ payments of $1^531^600^ for a total development cost 
for the 5-year period of $55,379,100* 



This 5*-year Zunl Plan was presented to the respective sgencles 
In Washington, as well as at the White House* The tribe received wide 
spread endorsement and encouragement from tK1^se agencies* Equally 
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significant^ the fUGcesd with the Pl&n was instrumental in activating 
negotiations with the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the tribal takeover 
of su^rvifion and «<liiiiniatrative re«ponaibiIiti«« of BIA-fundad activitiea 
on the Reservation* Negotiations began in March 1970 and culminated 
in an agreement in May 1970* Tvo months later^ the Tribal Govi^rnor assumed 
the duties of the local BIA Superintendent in addition to hie other re- 
sponsibilities* 

Thus^ the 2uni Tribe entered the I970*s in the unique position 
anong Indian Keaervetioos of having developed ita own coeoprehensive 
developtaent plan and having major responsibility for the implementation 
of the plan* As such, the Zuni Pueblo is being closely watched by 
Indian leaders and by Federal officials in an attempt to learn whether 
the 2uni experience can and should serve ss a prototype for other tribes* 
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C* PROJECT ANALYSES 

The follcwlng EDA projects have b^en funded (or are being considered 
for funding) on the 2uni Reservation: 



Type and Nature ofTro.lect Project Ho* Date Funding 



PUBUC WORKS PROJECTS 






Grant 


Loan 


t« Black Rock Industrial Park 










I) Water Lines and Streets 08^l*005A8 


1967 


$152^800 


$38, 200 


2) SuppleiDent 


08-1-00548-01 


1969 


32^ 000 


8,000 


3) Sewage System 


08-2-00564 


1967 


39,500 


15,800 


^ 4) Supplement 


08-2-00564-01 


1969 


18, 000 


7,000 


5) Improved Airfield 


08-1-00870 


1969 


196, 000 




b« Training Facility 


08-1-00758 


1968 


254,400 




c* CooDiercial Center 


08-1-01060 


1971 


100,000 




TOIAT, APPftOVED 






$792,700 


$69, 000 


BDSIMESS LOAH PROJECTS 










a* Electronics Assembly Firm 










1) Business Loan 


08-3-00578 - 


1968 


cancelled 


2) Working Capital Guarantee 08*4-00579 


1968 


cancelled 


tECHKICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT 










a« Leather and Textile Study 


06^6-^9256 


1969 


$ 2,500 




PLANNING GRANT 


08-5-15005 








a* Administrative Expenses 


1970 


$ 26,021 





TOTAL APPROVED $ 821, 221 $69,000 

Detailed project-by-project descriptions and analyses follow: 

1* PU&LIC WORKS PROJECTS 

-a*- -Black Rock-XnduatriaL Park- „ . 

15 Water Lines and Streeta, Project No* 08-1-00548, 1967 

2) Supplement, Project No* 08-1*00548-01, 1969 

3) Sewage System, Project No* 08-2-00564, 1967 

4) Supplement, Project No* 08*2-00564-01, 1969 

5) Improved Airfield, Project No* 08-1-00870, 1969 

These public works projects were used to develop a 20*acre industrial 
park with air facilities at Black Rock, New tfexico on the Zuni Reservation 
three miles east of Zuni Village* The first project (08-1-00548) was approved 
in August 1967 to install a water system for the park and to construct streets* 
The total project cost of $191,000 was financed by EDA through t $152,800 
grant (80 percent) aod a $38,200 loan <20 percent)* A codtplenientary 
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rejections) is extremely good, although absenteeism been . continuous 
problem (as high as 35?» on some Mondays). The plant, being the only 
Industry on the Reservation, has been the target for much local gossip*- 
especially vhen someone Is dismissed. As a result, the plant has sometimes 
had difficulty In filling vacancies (as exemplified by the current 20 
unfilled 3lot3). 

No firm have moved to the industrial park area since the develop- 
tnent of the five EDA projects. One firm, Dittmore-Freim^ith, was aclieduled 
to locate in the park utilizing two approved EDA business loans* Hbweveri 
the firm decided against the move at a late date (see discussion of the 
business loans intoediately below)^ Current prospects include an aircraft 
rehabilitation and comnercial air service enterprise, a wooden box factory, 
a wood camping shelter components manufacturing 0|>eration, and a plastic 
milk dispenser manufacturing operation* None of these proapecta were 
definite at the time of the field investigation. 

It is the policy of the^Zuni Fueblo to seek out only fims ^ich 
are clearly stable. The tribe wants to share in the profits, as veil as 
exercise some control over the quality of production^ It considers its 
major assets to be a hard-working, available labor forcei available 
training programs, good tax incentives^ and a willingness to construct a 
required plant with adequate facilities. There is a general feeling that 
one electronics assembly plant is enough for the Kesetvation. A major 
need exists to find jobs for older, less dexterous tribal tDeiid>ers, vho sre 
not Suited for hand aasembly of miniature components. 

The tribe has been generally dissatisfied with those industrial 
conferences they have attended^vh ich are supposedly designed to bring 
industry representatives and Indian Reservations together^ Those |>ersona 
who attend aa industry representatives are rarely the key decision-makers 
in their respective firmt^ _Furtharmore^ there has not been a satisfactory 
vehicle.developed .for bringing trlbsr.and industry representatives with_ 
coDmon needs together. Other forms of industrial outreach attempted^by 
the Zuni Pueblo have also proven unsuccessful to date. While there is 
optimism that industry will in time coac^ to the Reservation, there is good 
evidence to support the need for s nuch more concentrated effort to identify 
and to attract industry to the park at this time* 

b. Training Facility, Project Ho. 08-1-00758> 1968 

This public works project permitted the construction of a modern 
one-story building in Zuni Village fronting on State Highway No* 53 for 
proposed use as a training center for the Eeservation» An £DA grant of 
$254,400, approved in October 1968, financed 80 percent of the total^ $318^000 
project* The remaining $63,600 (20 percent) waa contributed by the tribe 
in cssh ($18,600) and in-kind (land valued at $45|000)* The center waa 
designed with major tribal inputs ai^ completed in July 1970 (coinciding 
with the tribal assumption of former BXA activities on the Reservation*) 
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To ddte^ almost 100 members of the tribe have received some 
form o£ training in the facility* Included have been a veek-long pro- 
gram to train ten census workers, a 40-hour managerial training work- 
shop for all government Interns^ a basic education course to prepare 
20 Zunis for the hlgti school equivalency examination^ courseVork on 
local history and culture, a veek-long cocununity discussion on edncationt 
an accounting course for office workers, and numerous ad hoc meeting* 

The Home Extension and Agricultural Extension Services of the 
University of Nev Mexico loaintaiiti offices and a demonstration room 
vith kitchen in the building* Annual rent of $800 is paid to the 
tribe for the space* There are 3 full time employees and 2 summer aides 
on the staff. The two primary slots (agriculture extension Agent and 
home demonstration agent) are held by whites vho reside on the Reservation* 
A full-time secretary and the tvo aides are Zunis* The same size op- 
eration existed prior to the new building^ with these functions being 
provided from the old BIA office at Black Rock. Hence no job Impact 
is attributable to the EDA project* However^ the enlarged space has 
permitted the enlargement of services offered. Some 12-lS classes are 
held each month utilizing the kitchen facility* An active 4-H Program 
is now underway* The office is used by the Zuni ranchers for livestock 
meetings and conduct of business* 

The Zuni Craftsmen Cooperative Association maintains a display 
and salesroom in the building* No space ms, howeva^ allocated to them 
for training^ as had been progranaced in the original application to 
EDA. A staff of five individuals^ a white manager (recently hired) and 
four Zunis^ operate this facility* No records exist on volume of sales 
in the nev location (they were formerly located in a smaller^ less prominent 
structure elsewhere in Zuni Village)^ since there vas a period of mis- 
management followed by several months of operation without any manager 
(an OEO lawyer attempted to run the shop in the interim period)* Estimates 
are t'lat the association currently has annual sales of about $125^000 of 
which 60 percent is wholesale trade. It can ba estimated that roughly 
$25^000 in increased annual sales can be attributed^to. the new^ ..centrally 
located facility. Two new sales jobs' with annual incomes totaling $7000 
($3500 each) are made possible by these increaaed sales* 

* 

On November 2p 1970, a branch bank of the First State Bank of 
Gallup opened on the Reservation in space within the Training Center* It 
is open two days each week and employs two persons^ a Gallup bank em- 
ployee and a white resident of the Reservation* Vhile the Training 
Center provided a choice location for the branchy the Bank was comnitted 
to locating on the Reservation and had plans to locate in the nearby 
Trading Post* Hence^ these part-time jobs cannot be attributed to the EDA 
project* The Bank is losing money at this location and anticipates that 
It will be several years before the branch shows a profit* It was their 
second braiich bank located on a reservation^ the first being on the Na- 
vajo Reservation at Crown Point* The selection of the Zuni Pueblo for a 
branch operation was Influenced by a deciaion to develop a long-range 
program of introducing **bankingHh8bitd*' to Indians^ a legal requirement 
to stay within the county^ and a positive attitude toward the tribe and 
its leadership* The Bank pays the tribe $3000 in annual rental for the spsce* 
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The project^ as proposed^ was to (I) meet the training needs of 
the two electconics firms then located on the Reservation (Anti^^Zuni and 
Dittmore-Frelmuth); (2) provide space for arts and craft sales and display 
and for an associated training program; (3) provide space for home demon- 
stration^ nursing^ and child care courses; (4) serve as a tourist infor- 
mation center; and (^) provide meeting space for the tribe's development 
activities. Uith the tribal assumption of the BIA function^ however^ the 
graining functions were de-emphasized to some degree and more space vithin 
the building assigned for govertimental functions. In fact^ the building 
is officially designated as '^Tribal Hea4quarters*\ and serves as the focal 
point for the tribal government activity* In defense of this alteration of 
the primary use of the building^ Governor Levis aigued that^ because of the 
nevness of tribal self-government^ thti entire government activity should be 
viewed as "one big training program*'. In support of this claim^ there are 
in fact goverrment interns operating in virtually all departments* 

Specifically^ roughly 40 percent of the indoor usable space of 
the building is allocated to daily government activities. One large room, 
vhich is used for large meetings^ training sessions^ and assemblies^ oc- 
cupies about 30 percent of the remaining space. Other usable space is 
allocated for agricultural extension and home demonstration services (13 
percent)^ arts and otaft sales (eight percent), and a commercial bank 
branch office (six percent)* 

Prior to the construction of the building, governmental activities 
vere centered at the BIA complex at Black Rock, three miles east of Zuni 
Village* There vas little space available for even small meetings and 
the distance from town tended to produce a communication gap between the 
government and the people. With the consolidation of government in the 
Training Center in Zuni Village there has been a noticeable improvement 
in both the frequency and quality of community* government interaction* 
Much of this change Is of course credited to the expanded role and duties 
of the Tribal Council and particularly of the Governor* However the 
visibility o£ the government and its consolidation in a single location 
and _in ^ nev^ modern facility has proven-to be a source of considerable 
community pride and has fostered greater citizen participation in governaent 
activities* Plans are now being discussed to construct an annex which 
will house social service activities* 

Through Fublic Service Careers and the O^ncentrated Employment 
Program o£ the Department of tabor and BIA training £unds^ an extensive 
training effort is underway to prepare Zunls for jobs in the expanded 
tribal government* There are some 25 jobs in the Training Center associated 
with tribal government functions whidti never existed before, of which 22 
ere filled by management trainees* It is difficult to gauge the number 
of these jobs which vere contingent upon the existence of the facility 
itself, although it is unlikely that the government would have expanded 
80 rapidly without the new building to house it* Clearly^ those new jobs 
specifically related to the building itself can be counted* These include 
five full-^time jobs (a property managment trainee^ three janitors^ and a 
switchbimrd operator) with annual incomes totalling $21,500* All five jobs 
are held by Indians who vere previously unemployed or underemployed. In 
addition^ the General Services Administration (GSA) pays the tribe $18^555 
annually vtnt^l ^of ^pace utii^r^d by former BIA employees who have re- 
rain^4 tribj^l employees, litis money Is in turn used by the tribe to pay 
salaries for- some additional new employees. 
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Connierclal Center. Pro^^ ^*- No, 08'l'01060t pending * 

this proposed public works project Is designed to provide facilities 
for the establishment of cotnercltl retail sales and services not now 
provided on^ttuLJ^s^.trtratlon* Specifically, the project consists of the 
shopping center site preparation, access road and parking lot construction, 
extension of water and sanitary services, and on*slte distribution, of 
electric power* The proposed financing of the project Includes an EDA 
grant of $100,000 (80 percent o£ total project costs) and a local In-klnd 
contribution of $25» 000 (20 percent) In the fom of land and right of ways* 
The proposal was submitted In late 1971 and Is currently being processed* 

the present service sector of the Reservation consists of three 
whlte*awned trading posts, a white-owned gasoline station, a Mexican-owned 
barber shop, and a white-owned laundromat* Host social recreation on the 
Reservation (dances and movies) are church* sponsored* A fair grounds area 
'exists but la not extensively used* It Is estimated that roughly 85 cents 
of each dollar earned la nw spent off the Reservation, primarily In Gallup* 

thi'^typea of establishments the tribe would like to see devsloped 
In the conmerclal center Include a Supermarket, a laotel and restaurant 
ccmplex^ a beauty aalon and barber ahop, aiid a motor vehicle dealership* 
Stress Is placed on long-term Indian ownership and management of these 
establishments, although short-run (say five-year) white management Is 
acceptable._to,the_.crlbe* -- — — 

Ihe current plan calls for the location of the coomerclal center 
on. State Highway No* 53 Imted lately south of Black Rock, some three miles 
from Zunl Village* thla location has the support of the Tribal Governor 
and most of the Council* However, there Is some opposition to the ^Ite on 
the grounds that It la too far from 2unl Village* An alternative site, 
the current falrgroui^a area, also on State Highway No* 53 but closer to 
Zunl Village has been suggested* 

This project. If approved^ should have considerable long-term 
job and Income impact on the Zunl Pueblo* It will coifiplement nicely 
the other economic development activities on the Heaervatlon and complete 
the Infraatructure required by the tribe for full development* 



a* Electronics Asaerdblv Firm 

1) Buslneao Loan, Project No* 08-3'-00578, 196g 

2) Working Capital Guarantee^ Project No* 08-4*00579, 1968 

theae two business loan projects were dealgned to permit the 
Dlttmore^Frelmuth Company to operate an asseibbly plant on the Kaaervatlon* 
A business loan of $33^000 was authorised In Aprll-196d for ths construction 
of a plant at the Industrial park* In the same months a working capital 
guarantee was authorized to cover a $144,000 loan with ths Merchants Bank 
m Gallup* However, the compaqy chose not to go through with thslr plans and 
the loans were aubse^juently cancelled* 

*Thla project waa approved by EDA during the final report preparation* 



2* BUSIHESS LOAtf FROJECTS 
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Dlttmore-^Freimuth, a subsidiary of Universal Telephone of Milwaukee, 
had planned to aB9eiiiA>le electronic coiitponentd for conmunications equipioent 
at th« Reservation. They in fact did establish a amall acale operation at 
Zuni, utilizing the pt^esent Head Start Building, and trained and employed 
a staff of nine as a prellndnsry step toward the larger scale operation. 
However, the corporation research-^and^^developiikent effoi^te failed to develop 
a Successful prototype of the System the Zunis were to produce, and an 
alternative product line was not ijxinediately available* Furthermore, at 
this time (mid*-year 1970) a corporate decision was reached to abandon 
their decentralisation procesa and to instead consolidate all production 
activities in eight large plants which were already in operation* There*- 
fore, plans for the Zuni plant were abandoned, and the small scale operation 
closed down in November 1970* 



a. Leather and Textile Manufacturing Study> Project No. 08^6-09256 1969 

Thii technical assistance project was designed to study the feasi- 
bility of establishing a leather and textile manufacturing plant near 
the Reservation for the production of leather goods ^nich Indian motifs. 
The project was conceptualised in dijg^^a&ions between the tribe and a 
local trader* The latter claimed there was a ready market for these goods 
and wished to employ Zuni craftsmen to produce them. To establish 
feasibility, « request was made to the BDA Regional Office at Austin, which 
in turn assigned the work to Ernst and £mst utilizing a $^00 purchase 
order in August 1969. 

The work commenced, and after a period of time, the conSultaTit 
informed the tribe that an additional $^00 was needed to complete the 
study. The tribe, believing that fuwts would be available, told the 
consultant to complete their work* ^o weeks later, a final report was 
presented to- the tribe. BDA refused to {lay the $^00 from its own funds. 

The report itself was clearly deficient. There was virtually no 
written analysis and no conclusions or recommetv3atioas drawn. In ^act 
the report ended with a self^disclaimer of its own information sources. 
The report essentially consisted of a set of 13 financial charts covering 
cash flew requirements, sample balance sheets, and inventory accour^ts* The 
figures used were based upon 10 questionable assumptions-»*all offered with* 
out adequate analysis<^*the most shocking of which was a principal assumption 
that all production would be sold without any supporting market data. In 
short, the study was poorly done and highly overpriced. 

At the time of the study, the trader found himself in personal 
troubles as a result of a traffic accident. In addition, he was unable 
to come up with any definite cctmitments for orders, as he had premised^ 
nor with any data which would demonstrate that a miarket really existed 
for the proposed product line. The tribe wisely decided not to pursue the 
venture with the trader further. 

Lacking ^ny useful insights from the report, the tribe did not 
pursue the general economic opportunity any further* 
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4. HANKIHG GRANT 



tt* AdmlnlBtmive Expense Grtnt, Project Ho, 08*5*15005^ 1970 

Thla planning SX^T^t will provide the Zunl ?ueblo with $26^021 to 
be used prloarlly to pay the eaUrlee of two professionals for calendar 
year 1971* Hie grant was approved In pecember 1970 and la matched by local 
contTlbutlona of $4,073 in caah and $4,750 ln-*kltid (office space and 
nacerlals)* Ihus, the EDA contribution la 75 percent of the total cost 
of $34,844. 

Aa proposed^ the grant was to he used to support an economic 
development director ($13,500), an economic developoient planner ($7,718), 
and a aecretary($5,271); and In addition, cover certain consultant services 
($2^000), travel ($1,780) and office expenses ($4,575)* Since approval, 
the tribe las decided to hire a laore qualified economic developmnt planner 
and pay a hl^er salary for the position* to cover the additional cost, 
the tribe will pay the salary of thcrsecretary with Its cm funds* 

Hie econonlc development director will continue to be John Taylor, 
who waa formerly paid with OEO*^funds* Taylor has been with the tribe 
elnca 1968> and waa originally referred^ to thsn by the local BIA Super- 
intendent* He works closely with the Tribal ^Council. and particularly the 
Gcmrnory and haa gained ttielr respecr'aiMl;Confldenpe* l^e economic develop 
aent planner Is Uu?;i;;ay Vatsattle, a Zwi and recent- graduate from the state 
university* He la enthusiastic aboul^^hia job and stays abreast of all 
development a* 

The Zunl pueblo has an Inpresalve recent history In conducting plan* 
ning and related activities, and this grant will. enable this work to 
continue* While CGO would In all likelihood have continued to support 
the staff. It la more appropriate for £DA to be providing these funds for 
econonlc development actlvltlea* Hie tribe Is hoping that this grant will 
be renewed annually* 
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Apmmix A 



FIEIJ) BftOCEDURE 



. . _.. _. trith the dfltalled propoi^l for this cvaliiatlon as the base* ^ 
scries of meetings were held with EDA officials to Identify the Informa- 
^ tlonsl needs for the study* It vas determined that structured questlon- 
' nalrts and Interview guides vera Inappropriate for use on the reservations 
^^^as^^jMans for gatharlng data and Insights on economic development experl^ 
ancts and niids^— It was-dtcldtd^that.^an„op<n'^<mdedt unstructiir ed Inter * 
viewing process would yield batter results* Accordingly* a set of Inter* 
view guides" was developed to serve as .a core framework, within ^Ich to 
conduct_.tha various Intecvlewa and as a check list to'lnsure that all 
rslavant Informatloti was obtained during the visit to each reservation* 
These ftuldas established the framewoti, for gathering Information concern- 
ing <1> the resources and setting of each reservation* (2) the role of 
Fsderal programs on each reservation;, and (3) the detailed background and 
impact of each of the four EDA program. tools (public works^ technical 

assistance^ business loans, and planning 'grants)-as. applied on each 

reservation* ^ , 

With these information guidss, each reservation was visited by 
a single field evaluator for a wesk*long period (or less time for reser- 
vations with ftoer projact^s to evaluate and activities to assess)* In 
addition, each of ths three EDA Regional Offices which had rsservations 
to be evaluated was visited to determine the relationship between these 
Offices, the various reservations, and the Selected Indian Reservation 
Program, and to gain additional inflghts into the strengths and short* 
comings of the various program to^^ls ip addressing the economic needs 
of the reservations* 



The information guide^ljitllised by the field team follow. 
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SETTING AtESOUItCE AHALVSIS 
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ikfqrmmiqk guide 
settikg/resoorce analysis 



I. History o£ the Reservation 

1* What have been the traditional means oi livelihood on the reservation? 

2, WhAt cultural values have historically influenced the attitudes and 
actions of the reservation? 

3, What are the leadership and tribal organisation patterns on the 
reservation? : . / ^ 

How is the reservation making the transition to ^'modern economy?*' 
How does the tribe's history influence this transition? 

5, What has been the re.lationship^between.ihis reservation aiwi^ the. 
"whites*'* in particular^ what has been the relationship between 
- — the-reservation.^nd-the-'govertwnent?? — — 

.6* What has been the relationship between this reservation and 
other Indian tribes? 

II, Relevance of the Past Five Years j 1966 - 1970 

1< What economic changes have taken place on the reservation during 
the past five years? What economic changes in the broader com- 
munity have had particular «£lecta-on the reservation?- . - - 

2. What social and cultural changes have taken place on the reservation 
during the past live years? 

3* What physical changes have been roade on the reservation? 

^* What leadership changes have taken place? Piscuss botrh changes in 
attitudes toward leadership, and changes in tribal organisation. 

5m In addition to changes in attitudes toward leadership, what other 
attitude changes have taken place on the reservation during the 
past five years? 
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Survey of Economlc/Soctal Infrastructure 



K Describe che reservacion in cerms of its physical plane; i.e., 
whac excises in terms of roa<iSj schools, hospitals, housing, 
sewage and other \4asce disposal systeiDs, ecc* 



1* WhaC is che size and makeup-o^^Tie population of the reservation? 

2. Whac is che size of che (pocencial) currenc work force? Ho^ does 
chi$ work force break down in tenos of age of vork force, sesc, etc*? 

3< Hort4 xnany skilled itidividuals are on the reservation? Whac cypes 
of skills do chey possess (crade, managerial, 'etcO? 

4, What training programs are currently available on che reservation 
CO upgrade che labor force? 

3. WhaC craining programs escisced on che reservaclon during che five 
year period from 1966 chrough 1970? 

Survey of Nacural Resources 

1* Whac natural resourced excise on the reservation? 

3* Which of these natural Resources have been escploited? To \4hat 
extent? 

3. What are the latent natural resources on the reservation? What 
are the barriers to their escploitation? 

Proximity to State and/or Reftlonsl Crowth Area 

U What is the distance, in mileage, between the reservation and the 
nearest growth center (either state or regionaTgrowth center)? 

2« What i^ the travel time to t^hls growth center from the reservation? 
By car? By truck? 

3* What "spillovers" have occurred from the nearest growth center to 
the reservation? (i-e*> how has the growth of the center affected 
the reservation? ) 

4« Uhat barriers have there been to this spillover taMng place? What 
are sotne possible solutions to these problems? 
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VII. Income Soarces 

1. What portion of thfi reservation's incone derivos from the employ- 
ment of its population? Of the i>ortion derived from employment, 
how much is from the employment of Indians? Kon-Ii:Kiians? Discuss 
the employment picture In Cerms of: (1) who on the reservation is 
employed; (2) vhere they arc employed (in particular, firms run 
hy Indians or "whites"); and (3) wage ratos of employees. 

2. much of the reservation^^ income is provided by welfare? 

3. What are Che other sources of the reservation's income? 
MIK Sorvice Sector 

1. U'hat goods and/oi' services can be purchased on tho reservation? 
U*hlch of these are purchased from Indian entrepreneurs? 

2* Whore is che tribal inconi\j spent? How much o£ the roservation*s 
income flows to Indian t^ntrepronoars? 

3. What stops aro being taken to enhance or develop the service sector 
on the roservation? 

4. What have been the barriers to the growth of the service sector? 
What are some possible solt^tions to those problems? 

IX. Economic Development "Organigation " 

K Mlmt planning capability is available on the reservation? IJhat 
13 the makeup of the pl<tnnlng stai:f? 

2. What has been Che extent of the tribal leadership's involvement 
vith the plaiming effort? 

3. Discuss the 0£DF. VhaC has been its usefulness in the econociic 
development of t,ho reservation? 

4. What At^tion Plans have been developed for the reservation? llow 
have these been used to enhance oct^nomic development? 

5- What role have ''poverty" organizations such as OICO played in the 
economic deveio^ni»nt hf the reservation? 

6. What has b*^en the role of B.I*A. on the reservation? 

7* Are there Hny local development organirat i ons? Have they effected 
any change in the economic development on the I'eservation? 
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IHFOttffeTION GUIDE 



ROIB OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



U Specif ically^ whac Federal (and Scsc«> a^siscanc^ haa been received 
during the previous ten year period^ from 1961 through 1970? 

2* Which Federal (and Scace) programs have been most useful Co che 
reservation in achieving social and economic development^ in *che 
broadeac sense? Why have chese programs been useful? 

3* Which Federal (and/or Scace) programs have been moac decrimencal? 
Why? 

4. Specif ically^ of whac value are (have been/will be) che following £PA 
program cools to che reservacion? 

^ planning granca ^ 

* public vork projeccs 

* cechnical assiacance projeccs 
^ business loans 

5. Have exiscing Hncencive programs worked in accraccing oucside 
dollars co che reservacion? 

6. Whac programs in che economic developmenc area vhich are currencly 
noc available would be of moac value co che reservacion? 
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mPORMATIOH GUIDE 



PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 



Stfliinary 

The Public Works Program is designed to provide Infrastructure 
for distressed areas which will Increase their attractiveness to new In- 
dustrial opporttmltles or will encouragej existing Industries to stay In 

— the area* Both grants and loans are available* As a consequence of a 
January 1971 directive, Indian projects ttay^now receive 100% grants (as 
opposed to the fotmr- 60%^-Ilmit)* Only ^he non*revenue portions of a 
project are eligible, however (thus In a conmrclal park project, only 

* those buildings noC related to tourist or general merchandise sales are 
subject to funding)* 

The types of projects vary widely, and Include Industrial and 
commercial parks; bridges and roads; skill centers; cultural (conaunlty) 
centers; water and sewer; docks, piers, and wharves; airport facilities; 
and non*revenue producing recreational dev^Iopiaent * Under the "poverty 
clause" of the HDA Act, projects can be bulIC even If they have no In- 
tended economic development benefits, so long as they meet some urgent 
need of the target population* (Thus, 17 coomunlty buildings have been 
funded to provide meeting space for tribal groups*) However, most. pro- 
jects are designed to produce Immediate ai!^ longer term Job Impact and 
possibly Incow Ittpact from a stimulated economy* jobs to Indians and 
Indian businesses, per ae, are especially desirable. 

Public works pirojects,- by. virtue of providing a. needed.and _ 

costly section of Infrastructure, are also likely to have Impact on 
development potential of the reservation as reflected In changes In 
attitudes of tribal leadership, better planning and project coordination, 
and ability to finance future efforts. 

Project Description 

For each pi^Ilc works project, the following Information should 
be obtained: 

1* Project Timing 

a* date of conceptualization (estimate) 

b* date .of application 

c, date of approval 

d* date of construction start 

e, date of project completion 
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2. Project Cog^ 



'1. total project cost 

amount of £DA contribution 
c. grant or loan? 

type of local matching contribution 

(funds versus in*kind by type) 

e. breakdown of project cost by significant 
coitponents^ as appropriate 

3. Project Actors 

a* who vas initiator of project? (planning grants 
technical assistance^ tribal chairman, etc) 

b. vho wrote application? role of EOR? 

c. who signed application? 

who represented tribe in negotiations? 
e* who owns project? 

f. who manages (maintains) project? 

4. Project Output 

a. description in output terms ( cu ft per day^ 
cars per peak hour, users per day^ etc) 

b. Uat of project beneficiaries (firms, groups 
of individuals, institutions) 

c. type of benefits by beneficiary class 
quantify benefits using output tenos 
draw map, if appropriate, showing spatial 
relationship of project to beneficiaries 

Project Impact 

For each project^ the following impacts should be 

analysed: 

Job Impact " Impacted Firms 

a. identify firms which have stayed in area, located in 
area^ or plan to locate in area 

b. establish if there i£ catjsation between EDA project and 
firm's locatlonal decision 

c. if so^ detennine 

(1) jobs, number and type 

(2) Inconie levels for (I) 

(3) Indi^in or non^Indian for (1) and (2) 

(4) Indian training (production skills and nianagement) 

(5) past employment status of f3) 
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how did firm learn abouc reservacicm? 
e* prospects of Indian encreprcneurship should be assessed 

(Indian cake-^over afcer a period of cime^ replacement 

of whice managemenc wich Indians^ etc*) 
f* scabilic^' of firm should be gauged 
g* grcwch prospects shouid b« asfiftssed 
h* amount of private investment 

i* related fimo should be identified (suppliers, truckers, 
consumers) and follow-up. perforioed as appropriate (If 
EDA secondary causality is a possibility) 

J* diversification and/or exploitation of latent resource 



Job Impact - Other 



a. 


identify workers or employees associated with project 




itself (road maintenance, tourist workers, conTr»inlty 




center personnel^ etc*) 


b. 


determine payrolls 


c« 


Indian vs* non*-lndian 


d« 


previous work status 


e* 


future Job prospects 


t. 


stability and growth (career ladder) potential of current 




Jobs 




amount of private investment If any (example: motel) 



Income (non-Job) Impac t 

a* identify possible sources of non-job income generated by 

project (tourist dollars, logging sales, fish sales^ etc.) 
b* vsuaDlish relationship of project to income change 
c« if relatedj measure extent of present income change 
d* estimate future income flovs resulting 

Development Potential IftipJct 

y/htt ctiiii|es in additioH to ttlt ptcjfecfc itself — haw 
ocdured in the infriitrtictute (pfiydical plaht) of the 
reterVAtion \rhit\\ ii^iit^i to atKH/or iHtlueticed by the 
project? 

how would the infrastructure of the reservation be 
characterized now and just £rior jco the project? (select 
best choice) 

f 1) fully-developed industrial sites, with good utilities 
and access roads, and adequate housing* 

(2) major improvements, capable of servicing most Industries 
vith utilities and. access* Some new housing* 

(3) capable of accommodating some industries with gord sites 
and mo?t utilities. Minimal improvement in housing* 
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(4) capable o£ acconsnod arcing dome iiujuscries wich good 
sites aruJ ntosc ucilicies*. No improvenienc in h-^using. 

(5) dice availd£»le for one iruJuscry. Mininuun ucilicied 
and housing. 

(6) some public facilities provided wich marginal 
relacionship Co induscry* 

what changes have occurred in Che availabilicy of financial 
assidcance co che reaervacion W}iich are craceable Co 
Che projecc? 

f * I ' - T 

how would Che financial capacicy of che reservacion be 
characCerized now and juac prior co che.projecc? 

(1) che cribe can secure funding for mosc developmenc 
projeccs. 

(2) che tribe^can secure financing for some feasible 
projeccs buc financing is scill a limicacion* 

(3) che cribe can secure aomp financing buC inabllicy 
CO finance many projeccs is a major drawback co 
develovntenc* 

(4) che cribe is unable co obcain financing for projeccs, 

whac changes have caken place in che accicudqs and ^accions 
of che cribal leadership coward economic developmenc 
which are accribucable co the projecC? 

how would che leadership of che reservatigo^^e 9|^$r^c^erised 
now and jusc prior co che projecC? 

(1) all che leadership on che reservacion has been 
galvanized int;o accipn^^ chey are enchusiaatic abouc 
developmenc and have increased cheir capacicy co 
be effeccive significancly * 

(2) mosc of che leadership is enchusiascic abouc deyelop*- 
menc and willing Co cake iiiiciaclve co implemenc projeccs 

(3) chere is willingness on che pare of local leadership 

CO consider developmental pr jeccs and co provide, dome . 
Iniclacive. . " 

(4) che leadership ia willing Co consider developmencal 
projeccs, buc la noc yec ready co tike che Iniciacive* 

(3) che leadershi[( moves slowly and cauciously and is 
generally opposed Co mosc developmenc projecca* 
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(6> there Ib great conflict of opinion among the leader- 
ship concerning economic development; consequently 
little activity occurs* 

S< what changed have occurred i;x the overall managerial 
skill levels of the reservation %-ortc force as a reault 
of the project* 

vhat changes have occurred in the uverail production 
skill levels o£ the reservation vork farce as a result 
of the project* 

i* is the v^rk force luore likely to attract a ^iven industry 
now Chan prior to the project? vhy? vhich industry or 
industries? 

y in what ways has the project increased knowledge about 
the economic development opportunities available to the 
reservation, particularly ^jith regard to better utilisa- 
tion of resources and/or locational advantages? 

k. have actions been taken co exploit this nevly acquired 



knowledge? if so* vh^t action and to vhat end to date? 
Persons to Contact 

Tribal Chairman 
Other Tribal teadera 
^ Planner 



Project Sponsor 
Project Manager 

Firm ftepresentativos (may need to telephone headquarters) 
Bankers, if appropriate 
BIA superintendent 
Others^ as project related 



IssueSj General 

1* Industrial Parks why are they empty? 

2* Tourist Projects are they well-conceived and Ukely to be 
profitably operated? 

3* t^at steps are taken to make outside firms aware of reservations? 




4. what 8tepa are being Ulwn to develop Indian businesses which 
can exploit the new it'.ra&tructure? 

5. what will be the impact i£ any o£ the new 100 percent 
grant policy? 

6. what types o£ related assistance (financial^ technical. iaanagerial> 
etc.) are i^eeded to enhance public works projects? 

7. do projects take too long to reach fruition? what are cau&es 
£or delay that might be addressed? (local vs. EdA) 

8. coOTunity centers do they fulfill a legitimate need? 
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(4> XNFOKMATIOtI GUIDE 
?LAI]NIN6 GRAtOrS 
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IKFORWTIOH GUIDE 



PIANHIHG GRANTS 



Suronaty 

Planning grants are designed to provide funds far hiring staff 
atid for related costs required for the task of preparing and imptementing 
an overall economic development program. Specifically, the staff hired 
Mill gather and analyze statistical data; inventory human, social. an4 
economic resources and/or attributes^ plan projects for the utilisation 
and/or enhancement of these resources and attributes; consolidate these 
projects into an overall program package; develop implementation pro- 
cedures; an4 assist in the actual implementation process. 

A typical grant to an Indian reservation will range between 
$20,000 and $^0;000, enabling the hiring of one to two full time planners 
plus expenses. The Federal contribution is usually set at 75 percent of 
the total projected cost, with the reservation contributing the remaining 
25 percent in cash or in-*kind (working space, supplies, free man-days, 
travel costs, etc.). The planners are hired by the reservation with the 
approval of £DA. (EDA seldom vetoes a selectio\.) The reservation i£> 
supposed to advertise widely id applicants before filling the posts. 
Usually^ planners will be terminated with a change in tribal leadership. 

Most tim^s, a grant is for a one*year period. In some cases, 
the amount is sufficient to carry over an additional year. The receipt 
of a planning grant usually but not necessarily results in renewals 
of the grant in subsequent years. Since the grants flow^ naturally and 
uninterrupted from one year to the ntxt, it is reasonable to treat and 
to assess the planning grants as a single grant running throughout 
* the period from initial grant to the end of the last renewal* Th«s^ the 
funded planning process (as the summation of individual grants) will be 
evaluated. 

The resulco of the planning process will bet (I) written docu- 
mentation of the process; (2) sets of realized^ developing and proposed 
projects; (3) resultant improvements in the development potential of the 
reservation^ and (4) possible income impact resulting from completed 
project spinoffs* aU these results need to be assessed . 
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Deacrlptlon of Crintfa) 

For the alBglc plaimlng grant, or, in the ca«e of «uba«quent 
r<newala, for the block of granta, obtain the following Information: 

1. ferlod Covered 

a. when was it decided to apply for the initial grant 
(«atlmat*)? 

b* what waa the data of the -initial formal application sub* 
^ mlttad to EDA? 

c, whtn waa Initial grant approved by EDA? 

d, vtiat were the datea of aubeequent grants, If «ny? 

t 

e, la the grant atill active? If not, what was the final 
date of termination? 

3* Coat and Allocation 

a* what waa the total anoont of the plemting graitt(a), 
by yaar? 

b. what waa it'ie amount of the local cpntrlbution in caah anl 
in-kind by typea (office apace, auppllea, free staff, etc.) 

c. how waa the coat of the total plsnning activity allocated 
among ataff aaJ^ariea, conaultanta, travel, auppliea, 
apace, other? 

3, Actora_ 

a. who Initially decided that the tribe ahould apply for its 
grant? 

b* who wrote the Initial application to EDA7 who aigned it? 

c* through what proceaa waa the first planning ataff hired? 
how many plannera? 

d* characterlatica of flrat planning ataff 

^ ^ ^ white or Indian 

p lace of former realdence . 

■ p eat planning experience^ if any 

educational background 



»rior work background (with Indians?) 
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e*U hds there be^n (vere there) any changes in the composition 
of the planning staff? if sc^ discuss changes and reasons 
behind them* 



f. 



OUtyjt 



what are characteristics oi last (current) planning staffs 
if different from initial staff; 

_vhitt! or Indian? 

_place of former residence 

_past planning experience^ if any „ 
educational background 
jprior vork experience (with Indians?) 



b. 



d. 
e, 

f.. 



which docunients (OEDP*s> updates^ action plans^ etcO 
have been (were) produced by planning staff under the 
grant? 

how many Technical Assistance^ Business Loan^ and/or 
Public Works applications to EDA have been (were) sub- 
mitted by the. planning staffs by type and date? 

how many projects recoinmended in the plans have been 
tnade operational? list these and describe them each 
briefly. 

'hat has prevented other projects from becoming operational? 

'hat been the role of the planning staffs if any^ in 
ittractinif new finas to the reservation? 

^ow has staff time been allocated by activity typ« 
{document preparation^ t>rogram implenkentation^ diita 
dollection^ travel^ etc*) over the lifetime of the 

rant(s)t what was the rationale^ if any^ behin< this 

llocation? 

ith what fre<}ue:icy and for what purposes do the following 
vents occur; 



I 



ijl^etings between planners and tribal leaders 

etings between planners and other tribes in the area 



kietings between planners and non-Indian representatives 
M the area 



tondence at regional and national Indian conferences or 
etings 
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Staff Attitudes 

a, how does Che current staff view the planning' function on 
the reservation? 

b* is chis a different position front fori^ier planning efforts^ 
if any> on the reservation? 

c* what are the major barriers to more effective planning? 

d. have steps been taken to lower or eliminate these 
barriers? if so> discuss* 

e/ what Is the "ide«l" atmosphere or'ground^ rules ^nder which 
planning should take place on the reservation? 

Analysis of Planning Documents . ^ 

Review all planning docuiibents {Produced under the grant. For 
efich of these planning documents^ ^aa^emble the following information; 

a. period of plan preparation and date of' final document 

who wrote the document? were outside resources (con^ 
Sultancs, etc.> utilized? 

c. what was the degree of tribal participation in the 
preparation? 

does the document define the needs of the tribe in 
operational (as opposed to rhetorical) terms? 

e. does the document clearly define the critical problem 
areas and related barriers to devferiopment? 

f» are reasonable and seemingly feasible developmeilt 

projects for addressing these needs and problem areas 
offered? ^ - »^ 

do Implctnentatj^on -steps accompany the projects recoinmended? 

h. summarize the quality of the document as (select one)t 

_ outstanding 

clearly above average 

a 6equate ^ 

spotty 

poor 

valueless ^ 
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l^ith regar^l to each project included in plifining docunents 
which have been implemented; 

1, establish if planning grant activities led to the project's 
inception and /or development 

2. if $0^ detennlne if any job or income impact haa r^aulted 
from the project 

3* if there id job or income Impact, aaaesa thia according to 

the format augg^sted in the information guide for public vorks 
projects {apecificallyi pigea 11 ani 12, Itama under 
"Project Impact ") 

Economic Development Potential Impact 

Substitute the term ''planning grant{»>" for "project"^ and^ 
assesa the impact of the planning proceaa on development potential 
utilizing the information guide for public works projects (apeciflcallyi 
pages It through 14^ items under "Developnant Potential Impact"). 

Persona to Contact 



a 


Tribal Chairman 


ft 


Other Tribal Leaders 


it 


Planner 




Planning Staff 




BIA Superintendent 


* 


Binker 




Other^ as appropriate 



Issuegj General 

1. are area planning granta preferable to district grants and/or 
intertribal gvanta (such at in Arizona)? 

2* are Indian plijnnera more affective than non-Indian planners? 

why? 

3, what are the characteriatica and/or attitudea of a *'good« 
reservation planner? 

4* are recruitment procedures for attracting planning staff 
adequate? 

27 
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is sufficient funding available to meet planning needs of tho 
reservation? 

is the EDA planning guide> "Handbook for Redevelopment ami 
Title I Area Corrounities" utilized at all? is it uaeful? 

are ade<juate planning guidelines established by EDA? 

is the 7511-25% funding policy reasonable? Should larger 
Federal contributions be offered? why? 

are tUre undue delays or other problems associated cith 
receiving planning grants from EDA? 
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(5> INFDRHATION GUIPE 
BUSINESS LOANS 




IMPORMATIQH GUIDE 



BUSINESS LOANS 



Sumnary 

The business developittent loan program (BDL) of EDA provides long* 
term* low^interest rate loans to businesses seeking to establish or expand 
production facilities. Businessmen, public agencies, local developntent 
groups, and, in the case of Indian reservations, usually the tribe itself 
are eligible to ^pply for these loans and may receive up to 65 (^rcent of 
the venture's fixed asset requirement (land, building, machinery, equiptnent)* 

« • 

A proposed project must meet several criteria: (1) funds are not 
obtainable from other sources on acceptable tenns: (2) funds vill not be 
used to relocate a venture, thereby decreasini^ employment elsewhere; (3) 
-the project is not in an industry suffering f;cm long-run overcapacity; 
(4) there is a "reasonable assurance of loan repayment^'; (5) the project 
must be consistent vith the OEDP and muse be ^kpproved by the respoi;isible 
governmental agency (State, develc^nt district, tribal council); (6) at 
least 15 percent of total fixed assets cost, miust be supplied by the locating 
or expanding firm as equity or subordinated debt; (7) the loan cannot be used 
for working capital (although EDA my guarantee private working capital loans 
made by private banks in connection with previously approved EDA fixed asset 
loans in some instances, usually in the case of a subsequent loam for expan* 
ftion)^ and ($) the application adequately treats the "5 H's" of .management , 
market, machinery, materials, and money (working capital and the remaining ^ 
fixed capital required). 

The stated purpose of the BDL program is to u^ ,rade an area eco-!. 
nomically through creation of jobs and income* The BDL program is run as 
a "govermnent banking operation." Its objective is to use the BDL, cur* 
rently offered on terms of 7*l/4 percent for 25 years, ^ to begin or support 
a capital marshalling effort which will result in a job-providing business* 
In theory, EDA will take certain risks beyond those of a commercial bank* 
Loans can be mode directly to the tribe,-which uses the laoney to construct 
the facilities and in turn leases them on a long-term basis to the firm* 
There must be a lease in-hand before a loan will be made* The lEDA loan can 
be subordinated (takes a junior claim on the firm's assets at liquidation) 
to that of any participating, commercial financial institution but is senior 
to (takes precedence over) the capital supplied by the firm* The tribe, 
however, retains ownership of the facilities at the expiration of the lease* 



^ On March 31, 1971, the BDL interest rate was dropped to six percent* 
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D^tcrlPtlon of yyoie^t 



1* ItiformEtloa about Firm 

a, nme of firm 

b, type of bualnesa (prod^t produced) 

c, size of facility (both land and buildings) 

d, total cost of facility 

is firm a multi*plant operation? if so» where is 
headquarters and other plants? do they produce 
the same product in all plants? where does this 
plant on the reservation fit into the total firm's 
operations? 

f* what vere the reasons for locating (expanding) on 

the reservation? 
g< what were the objectives of the tribe in attracting 

and/or agreeing to the firm's operation (expansion) 
on the reservatiort? 
.h. is the project consistent with the OEBP and/or other 
reservation plans? 

2. Project Derivation 

a. by vhoiD vss the project first conceived (firm, tribe, 

plaantr, EDA, other)? 

b, how was the match between the firm and the reservation 

made? (how did firm learn about reservation) 
c* were other program tools of EDA involved, and to what 
extent (planning grant, public works project, 
technical assistance study)? 

I 

3. Project Actors 

e, who psrtlcipated actively for the firm, the trifMi, EDA, 

and/or other financial institutions, and others in: 

(1) the project davtlopwnt ea a concept 

(2) the research and writing of the proposal 

(3) preparation of feaaib^ility studies 

(4) matching the reservation with the ilrm 

(5) securing of additional (non-EDA) capital ^ 

(6) ''packaging'* of the project into an operational 

venture (labor, managefaenti supplier, conaumeri 
and facility development) 

4. Project Timing 

a* when was the project first conceived (estimete)? 
b. when was the match between the reservation and the firm 
first made (estimate)? 
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c» t^hac Mas che LnLcial dace of Che appUcacion Co EDA 
for Ic^an? whac cranspired during the Incerln 
period (becween b and c)? 

d, when uas loan approved? vhac were Che reasons for 

any delays becveen submission and approval <betv;eeii 
c and d)t 

e. when did che plane become operacional? lisc any key 

daces prior to che plane opening (such as ground 
breaking^ conscruccion delays for unforeseen reasons^ 
eCc) 

Pro^ecc Cose and Terns 

a, «fhac was che cocal fixed cose of che projece, by 

signi licanC componenC (land » bui Idings » machinery , 
ecc.)? 

b, \^\at was che EDA concrib^-tioti'? 

c, i^\ac were che terms of che EDA business loan? 

d, whac vtas Che working capical requiremenc of die firm? 

e, did che firm receive financing from ocUer sources as 

weli (comnercial bank, oCher)t whac were cbe dates 
and cerms of chese loans (or grancs)? 

f, was che EDA loan used as leverage co obcaln chls addi- 

cional fiTiancial a±»siscar^^,e? 

g, is the EDA loan subordinaCed Co chesc ocher loans? 



Project ImPacC 

Ik w' ob Impact 



a, how many new or saved jobs were created by che firm? 

b, describe chese jobs by skills and salary level* 

how are these Jobs discribuced among Indians and noT)- 
Indlans? females and males? 

d, whac was previous work staCuS of employees, Indiiin and 

non-lT)dlant 

e, do career laddev opporcunicles exisct 

f, whac craining programs were (are) offered? 

g, is chere an operacing policy of mr^vlng Indians inco 

management and higher skilled posicions currencly 

(previously) held by non-Itidians?^ 
1i. does che firm have future growth plans which will 

increase che number of employees hnd/or chelr income? 
i. have oCher firms on or near che reservation been affected 

by chis firm? if so, analyze job impacC for them as 

^.-elU 

ocher Income Impact 

^, are there any additional income i.ot^s, ocher Chan from 
jobs» Co the reservation? (sa^es of resourcas, 
tourism^ secondary operations, ecc) 
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b* if so, describe ty^ of flow and level of income 

generated c'o che reservacioir ' 
c* vhac is Che growch potential of chie incctue flow? 
d. have che firm's accivicies increased che pocencial 

value of some nacural resources on che reservation? 

if so, explain 

3. DevelopiDenC Potencial Impacc 

a* analyze che iiapacc of che business toen projecc on che 

reservacion'd econcnnic developnvenc poCenCial (ucllize 
che infonnacion guide for public works projeccs, 
pages, 12 chrough 14 , enclcted "Deve lopmenc Potervcial 
Ifdf>acc'') 

Persona Co Concacc 

* PtanC Managers 

^ Firm Eepresencacives (as required, perhaps by fdtone) 

^ Employees (only as required) 

^ f^lanner 

^ Tribal Chairman 

* Bankers 

^ Ocher Parcicif>ancs in Business Loan Project 
Issues a General 

1. Why are so few business loans made Co reservacions? ($6 million 
allocaced this year, perhaps only $2 million will be sf>enc) 

2. Is EDA in face willing to take a risk greacer chan a cottmercial 
bank? 

3. Is che currenc process of developing a business loan projecc a 
reasonable one, in terms of cime and requiremencs? are cerms 
favorable? 

4. < Hou can tnore busine$s loan projeccs on reservacions be conceived 

Developed? 

i 

3* Is che business loan a necessary or a sufficienc incencive Co 
accracc firms to reservations? What addicionat incencives are 
needed? 
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Arc ^utinto lo«o« coofdioctcd «ith other EDA progtam (TA, 
public vork* projtct«, pl«Ritiikg)7 

tfh«c htv« bMQ the DMt coPDOo rcttOM for dtliy« in proc6i«ing 
tfhct h» hcppffitd to d«€Oittittcd proj«ct«? 
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(6) IHTORMWtOH GUIDE 



TECHHICAL ASSISTANCE 
' PROJECTS 



f 
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INFOBttATIOK GUIDE 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 



Sm?mary 

The technical assiscance program <TA) provides assistance to 
£DA-funded areas in solving problems and removing barriers Co economic 
developmenc. The assistance has usually taken the folloiving forms on 
reservations: (1) funding of feasibility studies which analyze prospec-* 
tivG business ventures and recommend vays to begin attractive ones; (Z) 
conducting inventories of existing resources (e*g.> timber); (3) manage- 
nent and operating assistance to tribes or reservaticm entities in the 
fom of salary and operating funds; and (A) funding support for projects 
t^hich have high demonstration potential throughout Indian tribes and 
reservations (continual TA to selected tribes in developing fish farming 
technology) * 

Hie most important criteria used in processing an appljation 
are the following: (1) ability of results of TA pr(>ject to lead to spe- 
cific ^nd realistic employment gains in near future; (2) ability and 
desire of tribal leadership to follow effectively on TA results (3) 
relationship oi proposed project to overall development plan of reserva- 
tion: f4) e>:tent of local contribution to project cost; and (5) ability 
of effort to be supported or furthered by TA to contribute to economic 
development of reservation* 

TA is usually sought near the beginning of the process which ^ 
leads to the establishment of a business or economic venture* Its pro- 
duct may result in public works and/or business loan applications, and 
it should be closely related to the planning function* TA may also 
occasionally be usel in the later stages of venture development* 



Description of Project 

1* Type and Reason for Assistance 

a* wKat was the purpose of the technical assistance? 
what tribal resources were being investigated? 

b* what specifically was the work accomplished? 
I^ou much did it cost? 
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c, did the project reUce directly to some other EDA project 
(business loan, public works, planning grant)? 

d, WAS the project suggested in the OEDP or In some other 
tribal plan? 

2* Project Derivation 

a* who initially conceived ot the need for the technical 
assistance (the tribe, the planner, EDA, an outaide 
consultant^ other)1 

b. was the initial conception different from the final project 
as futided? In what way? 

3* Project Actors 

a, who wrote the application to £DA? 

b* who signed it? 

c. who conducted the project? what was his prior experience 
avA qualif icationst 

hew uaa the selection made ot who should conduct the 
project? 

e, what was the role of the tribe In the conduct of the 
project? 

4» Project Timing 

a. when was the project conceived (estimate)? 

b. when was the application made 'to £DA1 (what were the 
reasons for any delaya between "e" and "b''t> 

c. when was the application approved (what were the reasons 
for any delays between and "c**?) 

d. when was staff (consultants) selected? 

e. when was work completed? (what were reasons lor any 
unforeseen delays between '*d" and *'e"?> 

5. Project Cost 

a. was the TA project a service or a grant? 

h, what was the total project cost? 
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c. vhac was che edA concribuciont 

vhac Vd5 che form of cribtl concributions (cash and in'- 
kind, by Cype)7 

e. was ch€ project ccsoiplec^d vichin budgie? if noc. heu 
much and in what manner were subsequent funds obtained 7 

Analysis of Report 

K did a final report result from the project? 

2. if so, analyze it in terms of: 

a. clarity of objectives o£ study 

b. reasonablene&s of study design in terns of timing, cost, 
staffing, and tasks 

c* documentation o£ all aspects o£ study 

d. consistency^ of findings* conclusions and reconvnendations 

e. usefulness in meeting objectives 

3* rate the overall report by selecting the best description; 
ou t s tand ing 

high quality 

a cceptable 
spotty 

h ighly questionable 

inferior 
6. justify selection 

5. what actions were re c orate ndedt were they implemented? 
if so, discuss. 

Project Impact ^ 

h Job Impact or Income Impact 

a. if the project led to a business loan, public works project, 
second TA g«nc or service, or a planning activity which 
in turn led to job creation or income impact, be sure to 
note role of the project during the analysis of the appropriate 
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program cool. Do not worry about actrlbucion o£ cr«dic 
among the various Cools at this time. 



b. if jobs resulted as a consequence of the TA grant or 
ser^ce w it hj^it the presence of another EDA program 
toolf analyse'' the job or income impact according to the 
format in Che information guide for public works projects 
on pagea 11 and 12. Do not yorry about assigning 
proportionate credit to the project versus other causal 
factors at this tiote. 

2. Development Potential Impact 

a. analyse the impact of the project on the development 
potential o£ the reservation utilising the information 
guide for public works projects, pages 12 through 14 . 
In cafes yhere the lA project yas only one of several 
contributing factors to the change^ note these other 
factors during the discussion and analyze their contribution 
as yell* 

Persons to Contact 

* Planner 
- Tribal Chainnan 

^ Other Tribal Metribers Involved in Study 

^ Consultant Who Conducted Study (if easily accessible) 

^ Impact Finns or Project Representatives 
IssueSj Gener^ 

1* how veil are TA grants and services linked to other £DA 
program tools? 

2. is '*one-shot" technical assistance useful? would Soioe form 
of continuous technical assistance be more effective? \t\\at 
form would be most desirable? 

3. are the best available consultants being utilized? Vhy ^ot? 

A. does the purchase order program for small projects make sense? 
Should it ba exp_and€d?_Ho«? . 

5. are other types of technical assistance needed by the reser* 
vation? X£ so, explain. 
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APPENDIX B 
PROJECT RATING SYSTEM* 



An EDA project (or set of related projects focuaing on the aatne 
facility) may be instrunental in: 

1. attracting job and income generating activities to a 
reservation; 

2. permitting such activities to remain on a reservation; 
and /or 

3. allowing activities to expand their levels of operation* 

At the time of evaluation of a given project (or set of related 
projects), some job and income impact may have already been realized* 
However, it is equally likely that future income flow will also be gen* 
crated as a consequence of the project. Thus, a complete project assess* 
ment must include both identifiable current income impact (including dis<- 
counted future jobs Which are anticipated with reasonable certainty) plus 
an estimate of the development potential of the project in stimulating 
future, but as yet unidentified, job and income impact* 

In order to synthesize the data obtained during the field visits 
to the reservations, and to express these data in a standardized manner 
which would permit cross^project and cross-reservation comparisons, a pro- 
ject rating system was devi«ed, ^ This aystem vas designed to produce two 
scores; one reflecting^ ijnc^ impact to date per dollar of EDA investment 
and a second reflecting the development potential of the projept per dollar 
invested as a function of its impact on local infrastructure, borrowing 
power, leadership, skill levels, and development knowledge* 

The iiicome_score was derived directly from the realized job and 
income impact attributable to the project (or set of related projects) to 
date. Each source of income change attributable to the project was identi- 
fied and analyzed in depth, .The«e sources Included activities Which were 
in operation at the time of the evaluation and .yhose levels of operation 
were clearly related to the ituproved conditions made possible through EDA 
Involvement; and those activities Which were not operational at the time 
of the evaluation, but which had reasonable certainty of becoming opera- 
tional within a year* In these Tatter cases, the projected income attrib- 
utable to the activity was discounted by an amount proportional to the 
degree of risk involved* Expanded job projections in already operating 
activities were handled in a similar manner. 



^ As discussed in Chapter Three of the text, this rating System vas not 
used in the final analysia* It is presented here for those interested 
in its value as a methodological approach to project evaluation* 
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the income derived from these sources waa modified on the 
basis of the stability of the employing activity in <iuestiOft, the extent 
of Indian entrepreneurship, the degree of difficulty associated with 
economic development On the particular reservation, the level of private 
Investment generated, and by the indirect iticoime spun off as a result o£ 
the direct incoo^ Impact* The bonus and discount system utilised to 
handle theae modifications is explained below* The adjusted income im* 
pact was then related to the level of EDA investment in the project to 
produce a final income score* 

The Potential score for a project (or set of related projects) 
expressed its traceable impact upon (I) the infrastructure of the 
reservation, (2) tribsl borrowing power, (3) tribal leadership as related 
to economic development, (4) skill levels of- tribal members, and (5) 
knowledge of development opportunities on the reaervation* Based on the 
level of Impact, a score ranging from 0 to 100 waa obtained* This score 
was Adjusted to account for the degree of difriculty associated with 
economic development on the particular reservation* A final potential 
score was then obtained by relating the adjusted score to the level of 
EDA investment* 

A copy of the project rating sheet utilised to compute the 
two scores appears on the next page* The key items have been alphabetised 
for identification, and are explained in detail below* 

1* Income It^ct 

(A) on the sample suanary sheet records the source of the 
generated jobs and/or Impact; that la, the Income generating activity* 
Only those sources were Included which were clearly related to one or 
more EDA projects and which could not have realized the impact without 
the projects* 

u 

(B) Is the percentage of that impact ^Ich i^ assigned to 
the project* (Other autiiDary sheets will record the remainder in cases 
where this figure is less than 100%)* Thus, for example, a business 
loan may be ^iven 50% credit for the Impact realised and a public works 
project may be given the additional 507. credit* The assignment of per- 
centages was based on the premise that EDA projects would be credited 
only if their contribution was considered to be necessary for subsequent 
income generated* In cases where more than one EDA project was deemed 
critical, the 1007* credit was divided in proportion to their contribution* 
This was determined by the project team as a group after weighing the data 
available. 



is the actual nuiriber o£ jots associated with 
the project going to non* Indians.^ 

it the actual numter o£ jots associated with 
the project ^-^ing to Indians (not necessarily 
to trital members). ^ 

is the total nuiober o£ lots credited to the 
project, the sum ot (C> and (D>,ifr 

is the job incoBie associated with the jots 

is other incotse accniing to the reservation 
from the project** This would include fees 
for mineral extraction and foresting, rents, 
increased sales, and other such items. 

is the total incon^, the sun of (F) and (G).^ 



^future job and incotue impact was discounted tefore 
attributing it to a project* This was done according 
to the following guidelines; 

1* 100% of specified itapact was credited if plant 
or expansion was completed and hiring had begun; 

2* 75% of specified impact was credited if plant 
or expansion was completed but hiring had not 
begun; 

• 

3. 50% of tpeclfled Impact was credited if plant or 
expansion was under conetructlon and conpletlon ^ 
expected within one year; 

4. 25% of apeclfled Impact waa credited If plant 
or expansion waa not under construction but 
completion was expected within a year; 

5. No litipact «as credited If none of the above applied. 
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(F> 
(G> 

(H> 
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(I) is a structural index used to assess the stability of 
tne fina or enterprise Which was the source of the generated income. 
The most stable activities were given full credit for income generated, 
under the assumption that the identified income flow would continue for 
several years. The annual incoiae flows for less stable activities were 
proportionately reduced to reflect their relative instability* These 
discounts yere developed during discussions vith key EDA ^rsonnel and 
project staff, 

1, 100% of the income was credited to stable firms in growth 
industries; 

2, 60% of the income was credited to stable firms in non-^growt'j 
or cyclical industries; 

3, 75% of the income was credited to new firms in growth indus* 
tries; and 

4, 50% of the income was credited to new firms in non*growth 
or cyclical industries* 

(J) is a bonus for Indian entrepreneurship. It was applied 
as follows: 



1* 25% bonus for a venture which was tribally owned or 
controlled ; up to 25% for partial, but non*contr oiling 
tribal <^e r sh ip 



2, 10% bonus for a venture which was owned or controlW by * 
an individual tribal member or group of members; up to^0% 
for partial, l>ut not controlling ownership by a tribal 
ii)enit>er, 

(K) is a degree of difficulty bonus which reflects the relative 
difficulty of achieving economic development successes on the various reser 
vations* Among the factors Which reflect the degree of difficulty are 
isolation from markets, climatic conditions, resource deficiencies, trans-* 
portation deficiencies, manpower deficiencies, lack of coomunity amenities, 
and relations with neighboring non*Xndlan coniaunitles. In conjunction with 
EDA officials, the reservations were grou|>ed according to their degree of 
difficulty as reflected by these factors. Three groupings were established 
with the most difficult group receiving a 10% bonus and the middle group a 
%X bonus. The groups were as follows; 



10% Fort Berthold 

Rosebud 
Blackfeet 
Annette Island 

5% Standing Rook 

Zuni Fueblo 
Fort Apache 
fled Lake 

0% San Carlos 

Salt River 
Crow 

Uintah Ouray 
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(L) is a bonus for private investment in economic development 
ventures* It was assigned based on the ratio of private 
(non^jovernment or non-tribal) to EDA investment as foUowS: 



K 


0% 


for 


a 


ratio 


of less than 0*5 


2* 


5% 


for 


a 


ratio 


from 0.5 to 0.99 


3* 


1051 


for 


a 


ratio 


from KO to K49 


4. 


15?, 


for 


a 


ratio 


from 1.5 to K99 


5. 


20X 


for 


a 


ratio 


of 2*0 or over 



(M) accounts for the multiplier effect of the income gene- 
raced. Some of the income derived from the various sources attributable 
CO EDA will be respent on the reservation and hence help support addi^ 
tional individuals and families. Hence it should be included as part of 
Che realized income impact* The service economy of each reservation was 
evaluated during the field visits. As a result, indirect income multi^ 
pliers were determined and applied to the direct income identified. These 
Rjuttip)iers were; 

1. Q7m if the stropping opportunities on the reservation were 
insufficient to meet the daily needs of the residents. 

2. 157.. if the shopping opportunities on the reservation were 
sufficient to meet the daily needs of the reservation resi- 
dents, but durable goods were generally unavailable* 

3. 30%. if the shopping opportunities were nore than sufficient 
to meet the daily needs of the reservation residents, and 
durable goods such as clothing and smaller applicances were 
available. 

(N) ts the adjusted income impact . It is the gain(or loss) from 
total income resulting f rom Jthe above described discount and bonuses. 

(0) is the adjusted EDA cost of the project. This figure is 
equal to the full amount uf EDA grants plus 25% of the total amount of EDA 
loans. (It has been determined that the actual cost to the agency for loans 
^pproxi:nates 25% of initial outlay after repayment and accounting for defaults 
and administrative and opportunity costs.) 

(P) is the final income score . This is equal to the adjusted 
income impact (N) expressed as a percentage of the adjusted EDA cost (O). 
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2- Development Fotenttal Impact 

The impact of each ptoject (or related projects) on the 
development potential of the reservation in question was (gauged by 
assesament of its effects on five factors, These factors were weighte^t 
to reflect their relative importance utilizing weights derived during a 
group working session involving key EDA personnel and study team tnemb^rs. 
£ich project %taB awarded points for each factor up to a maximum defined 
by the weight assignment, The sum of the five weight assignments totals 
100, so a project with maximum impact on development potential could con- 
ceivably receive 100 points. The rationale for assigning points follows. 
These assignments were made in group work sessions which involved the 
entire study team* 

(Q) infrastructure (25 points) 

A full 25 points was accrued by a project which resulted In a 
major change In infrastructure such as to make the area more attractive 
to industry and/or other economic ventures, A minor change In Infrastruc- 
ture was assigned a value of up to 10 points, A major '^hange was defined 
' as one which provided an infrastructure component ea'^ «al to development 
while a minor change waa one which was contributory but not essential to 
development, Hiese two benchmark values served as guides in assessing 
infrastructure points, 

(R) Bo r raving Po i/er (15 points) 

Points for this factor were assigned with the following descrip- 
tions as guidelines; 

1, 15 points if the project resulted in the tribe being able 
' to secure funding for most deve lopHient projects. 

2, 10 points if the project resulted in the tribe being able 

to secure funding for some development proj^cts^ but financ:u, 
was still a limitation. 

3« 5 points if the project resultiid in a discernible iiii(>rovet>vt- 
in the tribe's ability to secure development financing, btji 
the inability to finance development was still a major draw- 
back* 

(S) Leadership (35 points) 

Three areas in which an EDA project could contribute to reser\,i<' 
tion leadership were isolated and utilised to assess this factor, thee^i 
were higher level of positive development-oriented action, greater continuK 
of leadership, and improved attitude toward the development process^, For 
each project, the field evaluator with the assistance of the study staff 
determined as best as possible the contribution generated from the project 
in each of these areas with respect to tribal leadership. On the basis of 
the group consensus^ a point value up lo a possible 35 po^.nts was assigne<l, 

(T) Skill Level (10 points) 

Points for this factor were assigned with the following as 
benchmarks; 
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L 10 points, if Che project has made a material and 
significant contribution to th« quality of the labor 
force and/or the quality of managers or has materially 
and significantly increased the capacity of the reser- 
vation CO train effective workers and managers, 

2, 7 points^ if the contribution of the project to the 
improvement in the present or prospective qualir.y of 
the labor force, including management* is directly evi- 
dent, but not significant. 

3, 3 points^ if the contribution of the project to the 
improvement of the present or prospective qi-ality of the 
labor force^ including management^ is evident, but only 
indirectly through related experience rather than speci- 
fic training. 

(U) Knowledj^e (15 points) 

The assessment of the project contribution to knowledge was 
assessed with the following as a guide; 

1, 15 points, if the project resulted in a breakthrough in 
the potential utilization of previously unutilized or 
severely underutilized resources* 

2, 10 points, if tha project materially increased the know 
how of the trib* on how to. take full advantage of its 
resources. 

3, 5 points, if the project defined an efficient^ feasible 
manner in which the tribe could utilize its known resources* 



Aft«r compl'^ting the assignments for any p**oJact, the points 
given wtrr. compared against all previously sssessed projects. As needed, 
adjuetmcnta were made in the point sssignments made to the current or 
previouely eeeesaed projects* In this way, a consistent set of point 
aseignmettts emerged. 

' (V) is the total development potential points accumulated by 
the project* It is the sum of the previous five items. 

(W) is the degree of difficulty bnnuA and is the same as (K) 
above* 

<X) is the adjusted development potential score which is the 

total of the ar::umulated points plus the degree of difficulty 
bonus* 

<y) is the adjusted EDA cost and is the same as (O)* 

(Z) is the tuial potential s ;ore whica is the number of adjusted 
develop^^ent potential points per $100,000 of adjusted EDA cost* 
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On the following pages^ four actual project ratings are 
presented tor illustrative purposes. They cover each ot' the pro- 
gram tools. The procedures utilised in computing the values and 
points on the various sheets are explained above. In all cases^ 
these numbers were determined collectively by the entire study . 
team. Generally^ the specific project evaluator acted as an 
advocate ot the project and attempted to display it in its best 
light. The other evaluators in turn challenged each assertion. 
Through this advocacy procedure^ a consensus project rating was 
ultimately reached. 

Ftirthermore » the. projects were analysed individually and 
comparatively. Thus^ no project was rated higher than another pro-* 
j^ct in terms of any given factor unless it was clear that the im* 
pact of that former project was in fact superior to the latter. 
This comparative assessmeGt insured that consistency was maintained 
throughout the project rating process. 
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